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INTRODUCTION. 


The following pages aro dcaignod to famish a conciso and, as far as oan bo com¬ 
piled from independent sources, complete description of the physical features of the 
country lying in tho Territory of the Dominion of Canada between Thunder Bay, at 
the head of Lako Superior, and the Pacific Ocean, through which it is proposed to 
continue the construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway, already partially built > : 
between Bake Superior and Bed Biver. 

The compilation is principally meant to be a supplement to tho more exact and 
technical reports of the Enginoer, for tho information of intending contractors who 
may desire a knowledge of the general features of tho country. s 

' Papers laid before the Imperial and Canadian Parliaments, reports of Govern- ; . 

ment Engineers, observations made by residents, and accounts published by trust- ' 
worthy travellers form the substance of the compilation. . . .> 

Authorities aro given in every instance, and copious Indices furnish a ready { . 
means of access to the facts. The Government do not guarantee the absolute accuracy . 
of any statement, but there is no reason to believe that the extracts contain anything 
that is not reliable. „ ' ' ’ : 
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ALTITUDES, 

On t ne Line op tub Canada Pacific Raid wav from Tuvsdeb D.iv 
to Tiir, Pacific Ocean. 


At Fort William.,.... . (108.00 foot 

" Linkoping. 1,581.00 “ 

“ English River. 1, B1B.00 “ 

“ Wabigoon Lake. 1,204.00 “ 

“ Vermillion Lalco. 1,170.00 “ 

“ Koowatin. 1,081.00 “ 

“ Darwin. 089.00 “ 

“ Selkirk ...i.,. 720.00 “ 

“ Cartier... 827.00 “ 

“ Poutraincourt. 880.00 “ 

“ Northcoto. 1,158.00 “ 

“ Livingstone.. 1,190.00 “ 

“ Thackeray... 1,784.00 “ 

“ Saskatchewan. 1,028.00 " 

“ Cacrhveroek . 1,520.00 “ 

* 

“ Battleforil. 1,598.00 “ 

“ Four Blackfoot Hills.i. 2,148.00 “ 

“Edmonton.'... 2,891.00 “ 

“ Pembina, Rivor....:. 2,885.00 “ 

“ McLeod's River. 2,797.00 “ 

“ Jasper House. 8,850.00 “ 

“ Summit Yellow Head Puss. 8,740.00 “ 

“ TCto Jaune Cache. 2,400.00 “ 

“ Fort George. 1,900.00 “ 

“ Valleys in Central Plateau, B.C.. 8,000.00 “ 

“ Yeltesse, above Salmon River. 1,000.00 “ 

Note.—S ee pages 117 and 122 for tables of gradients of the 
the Cascade Mountains, where they are fully given mile by mile. 





























ELEVATIONS AT PROMINENT POINTS. 


Compiled from Authors Quoted in the Fouecioino X’aoeh, 


GOO feet 
1,500 
002 
000 
000 
1,000 
2,700 
500 
1,000 
700 
800 


Lako Superior.above tho oooau 

Height of Laud botweeu Lako Superior aud Winnipeg... “ “ 

Watershed.above Lako Superior 

Lako Winnipeg. above tho oooan 

First Prairie Stoppo. « « 

Second “ “ . « <i 

Third “ " . «t u 

,, Sources of Qu’Appollo River.abovo Red River 

Summit altitude of Riding and Duck Mountains.above tho oooan 

Heart Hill.:...above tho plains 

Porcupine Mountain.above Swan Lako 

Rise from Fort Garry to Edmonton, by trail.... 1,400 

“ from Edmonton to base of Mountains.............................. 000 

Mount Carmel, (Big Hill)..above the plains 

Lumpy Hill... ; . ,, „ 

Height of the banks of Red River.abovo tho stream 80 to 50 

Jasper IIouso.. abovo tho son 8,872 

Highest point of Plateau in British Territory at base of Rocky Mountains, 

on 49th parallel.. above tlio ocean* 4,800 

Great Table-land of Mexico. rj qqq 

Bow River, at foot of Mountains.... g’ 9 Q 0 

Athabasca River, at foot of Mountains.1.#. g’gQQ 

Rocky Mountains... above eastern plain 2,000 to 8,000 

Terraces east of Rocky Mountains.abovo the ocoan 8,500 to 4,000 

Mounts Brown and Hooker...above tho plains 16000 

Koclio Miotte, from its bnso.;. 

Mountains south of Moose Lake.' above the lake 

Averago height of Rocky Mountains. 

Lake Stuart.... 

Howso Pass. . . 

Athabasca Pass. 

Yellow Head Pass. 

Pino River “ ..... 

Peace “ “ . 


160 

400 


above the ocoan 


.under 


0,000 

2,000 

9,000 

1,800 

4,500 

6,025 

8,746 

2,000 

2,000 
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Cascado Mountains at Kemauo liivor.. 
“ " at Skagit " .. 

Skagit Bivor..... 

Allison's Pass... 

Princeton...... 

Tea Eivor. 

Oknnigan Mountain. 

“ Lake,. 

Valloys in Central Plateau, B.C.,. 

Hills “ “ . 

Blackwater Bridge, B.C. 

Crown of Table-land, B.C. 

Blackwater Eiver (camp 8) B.C.,. 

Eluskus Lake, B.C.,. 

Thraclia Lake, B.C.,.. 

Eliguok Lake, B.C.,. 

Divido on Central Plateau, B.C.,. 

Lake N’gkaco, B.C. 

“ Qualclio, “ 

Tscliick, “ ....... 

“ Tetachuck, B.C.. 

“ Tchutazoly, “ . 

“ Enz, B.C. 

“ Tobestatta, B.C.,..... 1 . 

“ Ktlilutbsly, “ . 

Head of Lake Fraser, B.C. 

Hills on Central Plateau, B.C.,. 

Foot of Lake Francois, “ . 

Ckilacoh Valley, (above Canyon)....... 

Salmon House... 

.Yeltcsse...,. 

Ckisicut Lake... .. 

Ckilacoli Valley. 

Stewart Valley. 

“ Biver.. 

Basalt Lake, divide near. 

Eucliinico Lake crossing..’.. 

Summit between Blackwater and Nazco 

Lake Francois, North shore.,... 

Dnnvcgan... ... 


. above tho sea 8,000 

. " '• 5,000 

......... " “ 1,000 

above tho soa (Cascados) 4,400 
. " “ “ 2,800 
. “ “ “ 1,500 

.above tho lake 8,000 

. “ soa 1,120 

.“ " 8,000 

... .abovo tho son 4,000 to 5,000 

......above tho soa 2,110 

. " “ 8,500 

. “ “ 8,145 

. “ “ 8,500 

. “ " 8,810 

. “ “ 8,610 

. " “ 4,050 

... “ “ 8,500 

.. " •' 2,820 

. “ “ 8,100 

. “ “ 2,770 

. “ “ 2,080 

. “ » 8,050 

.. “ “ 2,800 

.......“ “ 2,900 

. “ “ 2,400 

. “ “ 4,000 

.. “ “ 2,640 

1 . ...above the sea 2,000 to 2,800 

.above river 160 

... " “ 1,000 

.:..... 8,290 

.above the sea 2,225 

. “ “ 2,055 

. “ •* 1,950 

. “ “ 8,700 

. •' “ 1,835 

. “ “ 8,228 

.. “ “ 2,790 

.. » “ 1,000 


feet 











































DEPTH OF RIVER VALLEYS. 

On First Frnirio Steppe.'... 80 feet 

“Second “ “ .....150 to 200 “ 

“ Third “ “ .150 to 400 “ 

South Saskatchewan below prairie, third level. 800 “ 

“ “ at the crossing. 170 “ 

North “ below prairie level.100 to 800 “ 

Battle River, below prairie lovel... 160 to 270 “ 

Rod River “ » “ .._... i. 80 to 50 “ 

Wignatinon River, below prairie level.,.... 200 “ 

Valleys in Central Plateau, E.Oi,........ 110 “ 














CHAPTER I. 


FROM THUNDER BAY TO RED RIVER. 


Elevation or Lake Superior. 

Canadian Exploring Expedition, by Henry Tide Hind. Yol. 1, p. 17; 

“ Tho elevation of Lake Superior above the Ocean has been variously estimated by 
different observers. Captain Bayfield considered it to be 627 feet above the level of the 
sen, which altitude is adopted by the narrators of Agassiz’s tour in that region, and by 
Messrs. Foster and Whitney, in their report on the geology of the Lake Superior Land 
District. Sir Wm. Logan, in his Geological Report for 1846-7, states that its surface is 
597 feet above the Ocean j in Professor Hall’s Geology ef the Fourth District, N. Y., 696 
feot is its assigned elevation. Sir John Richardson assumed its level to be 641 feet 
above the Ocean. The altitude deduced by Mr. Keefer for the map prepared for the 
Canadian' Commissioners at the Paris Exhibition in 1855, with the advantages and in¬ 
formation derived from the levels obtained in the construction of various railways and 
canals from the Ocean to Lake Superior, established a difference of only three feet in 
excess of that obtained by Sir Wm. Logan in 1847. The occasional fluctuations in the 
level of the waters of Lake Superior certainly exceed three feet, so that an elevation of 
600 feet is probably a correct estimate of the mean height of the waters of this * Kitchi- 
gum-mi,’ or Great Lake of the Ojibways above the Ocean." 

Thunder Bay. 

Canadian Pacific Railway. Report of Progress, 1874, pp. 208-209. 

“ This Bay is on the north-west shore of Lake Superior, and has an area of about 
200 square miles. It lies in a direction generally from north-east to south-west, and is 
bound on the west and north by the mainland j on the oast by the promontoiy of Thunder 
Cape, which divides it from Black Bay; and on the south it is divided from Lake Supe¬ 
rior by a number of islands, of which Pie Island is the principal. * * * 

With the exception of a small group, (the Welcome Islands,) which lie about four miles 
east from the mouth of the Kaministiquia River, there are not many islands in Thunder 
Bay. • ' ; 

« The principal entrance to Thunder Bay, and the one generally used, lies between 
Thunder Cape and Pie Island; it is about five miles wide and has a depth of water rang¬ 
ing from 100 feet to 237 feet. The general depth of the Bay is given on the chart as 60 
feet. * * ' ‘ * The navigation is good for either steamboats or sailing vessels; 

the opening and closing of the Bay is about the 8th May and 30th December." 

Report on Line of Route between Lake Superior and Red River Settlement, by S. J. 

Dawson, C.E., 1868, p. 12. 

“ Thunder Bay is itself a harbour, although of somewhat large dimensions, completely 
land-locked arid sheltered from every wind; any swell, therefore, which can be felt must 
arise within the bay itself. The huge surges of Lake Superior do not roll into it at all, 
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mid it may bo regarded, to all practical purposos, as an inland lake. * v * 

It is safo from winds blowing west, south-wost, north and north-west, and, I may add, 
that a wind blowing from a direction fiftoon or twonty points to tho east of north would 
not affect it. East or south-easterly winds alone would blow in upon the harbour, but 
tho oxtont of their swoop would bo limited to the width of Thunder Bay, and tho surge 
whioh could ariso in that distance may oasily bo guardod against.” 

(It may bo obsorvod that tho railway terminus is fixod on tho Kaministiquia River, 
whioh Hows into tho Bay and is itself a good harbour, and into which a doop outer passage 
is drudged through tho Bar.) 


Kaministiquia Valuev. 

Appendix No. 3 to XVI Vol. Journals of Legislative Assembly of Canada, 1858. 

“ Tho Kaministiquia for tho first ten rnilos or so is smooth, and tho navigation is 
unimpeded. * * * In regard to its genoral features, the country is 

varied. The valley of the lower part of the Kaministiquia is well adapted for settle¬ 
ment. On ascending, however, the land becomes very rough and broken, although the 
hills are of no very gront elevation. Dog Lake is a large sheet of water. The land rises to 
a considerable elevation around it, but the hills aro not steep or in continuous ridges, but 
swell up gradually as it were in isolatod mounds. At the Lake of the Thousand Lakes, 
although the country appears to be considerably elovatod, thero are, properly speaking, no 
hills. The land rises gradually from the Lake presenting a smoothly-swelling outline 
against the distant horizon. 

< 1 

“No part of the country is more than 1000 feet abovo tho lake level, or 1600 feet 
above sea level, which height is reached about 50 miles inland.” 

Captain Palliser's Exploration in B. JV. America, folio, p. 237. Dr. , Hector's 
Geological Report. 

* * * “ The whole of this district is occupied by a primitive axis, the 

intermediate primitive belt of Sir J. Richardson, which is composed of gneiss, m ien , 
schist, limestones and other metamoiphic rocks, with intrusions of granite, probably of 
very different ages, the whole formation being the Laurentian of Logan, corresponding, 
it is thought, to the fundamental gneiss recently described by Sir R. Murchison, as under¬ 
lying the most ancient rocks in Scotland. * * * 

“On tho River Kaministiquia, above the fall at Friars’ Portage, the strata have an 
almost vertical position, and a little further on, at Lower Island Portage, are found to be 
dipping at an angle of 40° to south-south-east, and to be changed in character, having 
mica developed in them, and also a great abundance of quartz veins. Immediately 
afterwards, in the course of the ascent, true granite occurs ; and after several alterations, 
schistose flags re-appear at Upper Island Portage, but now dipping at a high angle to the 
north-west. 

“ From the Falls to the Dog Lake, the ascent of the river pursues a northerly 
course, crossing the beds obliquely by a succession of minor falls, giving rise to scenery 
of unequalled beauty. * * * The ascent which is made after leaving the 

upper end of Dog Lake, is through a swampy country covered with drift. In fact, after 
leaving Dog Lake, until a considerable descent has been made to the west, no rock is 
exposed, the whole summit level being covered with a thick deposit of drift. * * 
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“ From tho Lake of the Thousand Isles, whore the rooky flooring of tho country is again' 
uncovered, until Sturgeon Lake is ronohcd, tho doscont is vory slight. * * * 

In many coses tho lakes are at exactly tho sumo lovol at oaoli end of tho portago; and tho 
groatest difi'oronco botwoon the two ends of any of thoso portages is only about 35 foot, so that 
the total desoont in this part of tho routo cannot amount to vory rnuoli. * * * 

“ Between Rainy Lako nnd Lake of tho Woods tho superficial deposits ngoin cover 
all rooks from view, and when tho north ond of the latter lake is reaohod, and tlioy aro again 
exposed, their general strike is now changed to almost north nnd south, agreeing with 
the greater axis of the lako, just as Rainy Lako agroes with tho strike of" tho eastern 
District.” 


Geological Survey of Canada, 1872-73, p, 100. 

“ In going north-westward from Thundor Bay to Lake Winnipog, six apparently 
distinct bolts of Huronian rocks aro crossed. They appoar to occupy long v shaped 
basins in the folds of tho Laurentian strata, and tlioir aggregate breadth is about half that 
of the Laurentian bands between them, Tho first, or Thunder Bay band, lias a breadth 
of about 15 miles behind Thundor Bay, bat appeare to spread out to a greater width west 
of tho Kaministiquia River.” 


Geology of Canada, p. 74. 

“ In addition to dykes, a groat many minoral veins intersect these rooks. A very, 
largo number of these contain a greater or smaller amount of various metalliferous ores ; 
and tho indications which they present are such as to render it certain that many parts of 
the country characterized by them, will, sooner or later, rise into importance as a mining 
region. The metals whoso ores are met with are copper, lead, zinc and silver, with more 
rarely nickel, cobalt?, arsenic, uranium and molybdenum.” 

Terraces of Lake Superior Basin. 

Captain Palliser'e Exploration in B. JVV America, folio, p. 219. 

“ In ascending tho Kaministiquia for a considerable distance above the Kakabeko. 
Falls, the country is covered by a deposit of red marl earth; which forms the high ter¬ 
races of the river. Thus, opposite the mouth of White Fish River, there are three dis¬ 
tinct terrace levels of 20, 60 nnd 00 feet. At some distance back from the river still 
higher terraces occur, belonging to this class of doposits, which must bo considered ns of 
more recent age than the true drift. Sir William Logan describes ono at the height of, 
331 feet above Lake Suporior. The great deposits of sand and gravel which rest on the 
highest levels of the axis and aro first met with at Dog Portage, belong, I think, to the. 
period of the drift.” 

Ibid, p. 27. 

“ The country in the neighborhood of tho Kakabeka Falls at a littlo distance from 
tho river rises to an elevation of 100 feet, a steep bank on eithor side of the stream 
forming an additional terrace.” 


Ibid, p.2±. 

* * * “ Terrace structure commences about 20 miles from ; the mouth of 

Kaministiquia River, rising to the height of from 60 to 80 feet above the level of the broad 



Alluvial flat. Thoso terraced banks arc composed of a red, sandy marl, from thei summit 
of which the country is lovol, with little or no swamp. * ... , 

The oountry presents groat irregularities in every direction, and, as a rule, is uonsoly 
wooded.” 


Geological Survey of Canada, 1806 to 1800, p, 330. 

“In tho hills on the loft side of tho Kaministiquia River, a finely handed rook made 
np of jasper and magnetio iron, occurs. * * * These strata are considerably 

contorted, and dip at high angles, but their gonoral course appears to be north-west- 
ward. On higher ground, overlooking the rivor at this locality, are thick beds of finely 
grained greenish-gray diorito coarsely porphyritio from the prosenco of numerous crystals 
of greenish feldspar. Tho beds vary from ouo foot in thickness up to 15 or 20 feet and 
Strike N. 65° W. (mag.)” 

Canadian Exploring Expedition, by If. 1’. Mind. Vol. 1, pp. 34-38. 

“ Opposite this magnificent exposure of trap (McKay’s Mountain), the clay banks of 
this river are about 14 feet high, and continue to rise on one side or tho other until they 
attain an elevation of nearly 60 feet, often, however, retiring from the present bed of tho 
river, and giving place to an alluvial terrace, some 8 or 10 feet in altitude, and clothed with 
the richest profusion of grasses and twining flowering plants. * , * * 

The alluvial valley of the river from about 3 miles below the mountain portage to Fort 
"William, varies in breadth from a few hundred yards to one mile; the breadth occupied by 
land of a quality which might fit it, for agricultural purposes extends to near the summit 
of the flank of a low table land which marks the true limit of the river valley, and the average 
breadth of this may be double that of the strictly alluvial portion. * * * 

Occasionally tho flanks of the low table land approach the river, contract the valley^ and 
give an unfavorable aspect of the country. * * * The area available for 

agricultural purposes below the Grand Falls, probably exceeds 20,000 acres, but if tho 
flanks of McKay's Mountain be included in the estimate, a large addition may with 
propriety be assumed. The Grand Falls mark the limits of a tract of country differing in 
many important physical aspects from the valley of the river lower down. From black 
argillaceous slateB of Huronian (Cambrian) nge we pass to a region in which granite, 
gneiss and chloritio schist prevail, and where the vegetation is often scanty and poor.” 

Geological Survey if Canada, 1866-9, p. 326. Report of Mr. R, Bell. 

* * * . “ Between the Grand Falls of the Kaministiquia and the head of 

Thunder Bay, the country is oocupied partly by Laurentian and partly by Huronian 
rocks, to a distance of about eight miles from the former, and about sixteen from the latter. 
The distribution of the two formations is represented as accurately as possible according 
to present data. North of this area is the country around Dog Lake, which iB all Lau¬ 
rentian so far as known.” 


Height op Land. 

Mr. Sandford Fleming in Report of Progress,"Canadian Pacific Railway, 1874, p. 8 - ’ 

, * * * “ Between the Province of Manitoba and lake Superior, the 

drainage of the countiy is mainly westward, passing into Lake Winnipeg. The water¬ 
shed between the two lakes is quite close to Lake Superior, and maintains a nearly uni¬ 
form elevation of from 1400 to 1500 feet above the sea. The descent from the watershed 
westward iB very gradual, and the countiy for the whole distance is remarkable for the 



innumerable) streams and lakes with whioh it iB intersected . These consist of long wind* 
ing sheets of water, separated by rocky ridges; and so numerous are thoy, that an Indian 
in his canoe can travel in almost any required direction by making an occasional portage." 

Canadian Pacific Railway, Report of Progress, 1874, pp. 201-202, Appendix I. 

Jus. II, Rowan, C. E. 

“ There is a peculiarity which has an important bonring on the location of a railway; 
it is that about 30 miles east of Bat Portage a “divide" is crossed, which has, a 'course 
generally easterly until it strikes tho height of land. This “divide" which lias at soma 
points a greater elevation than tho height of land throws somo of the waters, which flow 
through the Winnipeg Biver, to tho smith; forming the line of wator communication 
known os the DawBon Bouto, From tho northern slope of tho “ divide ” tho waters flow 
into English Biver, the outfall of Lonely Lake or Lac Seul, and enter tho Winnipeg fifty 
miles below Bat Portage. The country differs greatly on either side of this “divide," 
that on the Bouth being extremely rocky and rugged, while that on the north is more 1 

level with extensive tracts of light sandy soil." • ; 

Captain Paltisef 1 a Exjdoration in B. N, America, folio, p, 6. 

* * * “ Around Thunder Bay, and extending for somo distance up the 

valley of the Kaministiquia, there is a considerable extent of rich alluvial land, heavily 
timbered. * !|! * 

“ Tho cour.iry which succeeds to the west and north is wild and rooky, but with 
no hill more th.*n 300 feet above tho general levol, so that it cannot bo called a mountain¬ 
ous region. It is intersected by long, narrow lakes and innumerable watercourses broken 
by ridges of rock. The extent of the continuous water communication improves consider¬ 
ably as we descend to the west, and there are some largo lakes which would be available 
for steam navigation in the event of the country ever becoming settled.” t 

Appendix No. 36 to the XVII Vol. of the Journals , Legislative Assembly, Province of 
Canada, 1869. Report of S. J. Dawson on the Country between Lake Superior 
and Red River Settlement, , f, 

“ The regions through which the explorations have extended embraces two sections , 
of country widely different in physical character. The first' extending from Lake ,1 

Superior to Lake Winnipeg is of the primitive or crystalline formation. In its general 
aspect it is a hilly and broken country, intersected by rapid rivers and wide-spread lakes. j 

The mountains, however, do not rise to any great elevation, except on tho immediate 
borders of Lake Superior, and there are several fine alluvial valleys.” • "J 

From Keewatin to Selkirk. ■ 

Geological Survey. Report of Progress, 1872-3, Alfred R. C. Selwyn, pp. 13-14. 

* *; ■ * “ Tho most important and interesting point: which has • been - ' 

ascertained is the occurrence of a series of great parallel bands of schistose and slaty utrata ' ' 

traversing this region, which hitherto was supposed to be almost exclusively occupied by ^ 

Laurentiangneiss. * * * Whatever their ago may be, their presence' , 

exerts a marked beneficial influence on the physical character and on the general futility . 

of the country where they occupy the surface. This fact in relation-to a portion o:.’ two , 

of the bands which we observed west of Lake Superior, was noticed by Prof. Keating in . ^ 
1823, who writes respecting these as follows:—Previous to our arrival at Bat Portage, 






wo observed that tho rocka changed to a Blato of wluoh tho stratification was very 
distinctly directed from oast-nortli-oast to west-south-west. The inclination was nearly a 
vertical ono ; the color of the slate is a dark green 5 it is very decidedly a micaceous 
slate, at least on Rat Portngo. 

“Apart from tho geological interest which attaches to the determination of tho 
distribution of these rooks and of their precise relations to tho underlying Laurentian 
gneiss, tho foregoing facts show that it is economically important that the extent of theso 
bands should be defined; and that their minoral characters should be closely investigated 
is equally so, inasmuch as the gold, the copper, and the iron of the region, as. far os 
known, are associated with similar strata, and thus, not only the best land, but likowise 
valuable mineral deposits are to be looked for within the limits whioh they occupy.” 

Dr. Hector'8 Geological Report in Captain Pallmr’e Exploration in British North 

America, p. 219. 

“ The steppes of this great slope may be naturally divided into three groups, having 
different ages and circumstances of deposition, and boldly marking three distinct levels. 
To the most recent of these belong tho low prairies which surround Loko Winnipeg and 
the lakes of that group, including the marshy country west of Manitoba Lake. This 
forms the first prairie level. In the vicinity of the Bed River Settlement its composition 
is of argillaceous marl, with a deficiency of sandy matter, and it is invariably stratified 
in their layers. Underlying this, at various depths from the surface, is a bed of stiff clay, 
which forms the immediate margin of the river at many places. The upper layers of this 
deposit contain leaves, and fragments of wood and reeds, and the whole is, undoubtedly, 
a fresh water deposit, indicating the time when tho Winnipeg group of lakes covered a 
much more extended area than at present, the gradual deepening of the rock channels 
through the eastern axes having increased the drainage in modem times. The surface of 
this deposit is about 75 to 100 feet above Lake Winnipeg, but it Blopes gradually from 
the west, and at Pembina Mount, near Joseph, is at least 100 feet high. To the 
east of Red River, in, descending the Winnipeg River, two well marked levels were 
observed, which belong to this group of extended lake deposits. Thus below the seven 
portages that river flows through a smooth channel, and the banks are composed of a 
white marl earth, the river being at first only slightly depressed, but Boon, from its rapid 
descent, while the level of the deposit remains the same, the banks become high. At the 
Rat Portage this terrace, which is 150 feet above Lake Winnipeg, retires from the river 
on each side, and is replaced by another at an altitude of only 76 feet, through a cutting 
in which the river flows to its mouth at Fort Alexander.” 

Report on Line of Route between Lake Superior and Red River Settlement, by S. J. 

Dawson, 1868, pp. 18-19. 

“ This section of country presents to the eye, in its general character, the appearance 
of. an undeviating flat. From the Lake of the Woods, for a distance of twenty-five or 
thirty miles westward, swamps of great extent, covered with moss and stunted evergreens, 
are of frequent occurrence. In other sections, considerable areas are occupied by marshes 
or shallow lakes, with bull-rushes and other acquatic plants standing out of the - water. 
In tho latter cases, the bottom, after a certain depth is attained, is generally firm,. while, 
in the swamps, in some instances, the surface covering is itself afloat, and heaves and 
■* undulates beneath the feet, presenting a quagmire or peat bog on an extensive scale. t This 
description applies more particularly to the section nearest to the Lake of the Woods. • On 
approaching the prairie, the swamps are less extensive and the ground in general more 
■ favorable. In the swampy sections, however, there are some areas? of dry ground and 
gopd soil, and,, where the bogs are deepest, they are intersected by low,, gravelly ridges 
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which riso but a fow foot over tho general level. Theao ridgoa aro firm, and thoir direction 
can be traced by tho heavy growth of wood whioh thoy carry. Flat and lovel as tho 
country appears to bo, it iH susceptible of being drained. The section most swampy, 
although but slightly higher than the Lake of tho Woods, is at an elevation of over three 
hundred feet above tho valley of Red River, and wherever a run of wator is mot with, 
except in the lake-like swamps, it w seen gliding on with a speed whioh indicates a 
sulfioient fall for drainage. 1:1 * 1,1 

“ Tho principal streams in this region are tho Broken Hoad River and the White 
Mouth River. Tho Broken Hoad runs north to Lako Winnipeg, while the White Mouth 
full a into the Winnipeg River, just above tho Seven Portgages. Tho section whioh I 
have just been describing, except in the swamps and marshes, is densely wooded. West¬ 
ward of this is the prairie, having a depth of thirty miles to tho eastward of Rod River. 
This prairie does not meet the wooded region, as might bo supposed, gradually merging 
from prairie to woodland, but abruptly and at once. It seems to be an anciont lako 
bottom, still nearly as level as a lake, and generally without wood. Bordering on this is 
the wooded region, with points stretching into tho plain, like the headlands of a lake. 
Just where the prairie and woodland meet, there are, in some places, banks of gravel 
which will eventually become of importance, as material for forming roadways over the 
soft and yielding soil of the plains. 

“From Fort Garvy to the north-west angle of the Lake of the Woods, a road lino has 
been laid out, and its practicability proved by tho fact that, for several years, it was used 
as a post road and the mails carried over it on horseback. Wheeled vehicles, except in 
very wet weather, can already travel over the prairie, and, taking the line altogether, 
its average cost, to form a first-class country road, will be rather under than over the 
general average of such works.” 

Report of Progress, C. P. Railway, 1874, p. 201. 

# * # « For 80 miles immediately east of Red River, the general charac¬ 

teristics are, a level and in some parts swampy country, with ridges of sand and gravel 
more or less thiokly covered with timber; the next 70 miles are rough, broken and rocky, 

' especially in the neighborhood of Winnipeg River, which at the outlet of Lake of the 
Woods (Rat Portage) where we cross it, is a Btream of considerable magnitude, draining 
an area of country of about 10,000 square miles; an area which is largely increased below 
the point where we cross it. ’ # * * Rat Portage, or the Dalles (Keewatin) 

a few miles further down are the two most favorable points for a railway crossing. 
* * # The country from this point to the Height of Land or eastern boundary 

of this (the Winnipeg) subdivision, has a gradual asoent, the total rise being between 400 
and 600 feet in a distance of 230 miles. * * * There is a great extent of 

water surface, consisting of lakes and lacustrine streams of every conceivable shape and 
size j.the former lying, for the most part, in the direction of the strike of the rockB j the 
latter occasionally cutting across it. The hills which almost universally follow a general 
direction from N.E. to S. W., consist for the most part of rock of the Laurentian formation." 

Appendix No. 36 to Journals Legislative Assembly, Canada, 1869. Report by , , 
S. J. Dawson on the Country between Lake Superior and Red River. 

“ The tongue of land immediately to tho eastward of Red River, within the boun¬ 
dary line, and between it and the like of the Woods, on the River Winnipeg, is remark¬ 
able, inasmuch as it divides the wooded from the prairie region, partaking to some .extent 
of the character of both. The eastern border, on the Lake of the Woods and the Win¬ 
nipeg, is of the crystalline formation, of an uneven surface and densely wooded.'' Its 
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western, on tho Rod River, prosonts wldo piano oponiugs, and for n d stance of about 30 
milos back is of an alluvial soil. Immediately to tho westward of Lake of tho Woods, 
and but slightly olovatcd above it, thero is a marshy plateau, scantily woodod, from which 
tho Roseau River Aowb westward to Rod ltivor, tho Wliito Mouth Rivor northward to 
tlio Winnipeg, and aovoml inconsidcrablo streams eastward to Loo Plat, and the Lake of 
tho Woods itself. Westward of this plateau tho land dosoonds ovonly to tho prairio 
bordering on Rod Rivor, and to tho northward it declines vory gently to Loko Winnipeg; 
anothor rivor, tho Broken Hoad, taking its rise on tho slope botwoon White Mouth River 
and Rod Rivor, about six milos to the eastward of which lnttor it flows into Lnko Winni¬ 
peg in a roedy marsh.” 


Winnipeg Riveii. 


lied River Exploring Expedition , If. Y. Uiiul, Vol. 1, p. 100. 

“ Issuing from tho Lake of tho Woods through several gaps in the northern rim of 
tho lake, tho Rivor Winnipeg flows through numerous tortuous channels for many miles 
of its courso in a north-easterly direction, Some of the channols unite with tho main 
Htream ton to fifteen miles below Rat Portage, and one pursues nearly a straight courso 
for a distance of 05 milos, and joins tho Winnipeg below the Barricre Falls. Tho 
windings of this immeuso river aro vory abrupt and opposite, suddenly changing from 
north-west to south-west, and from south-west to north-west for distances exceeding 20 
miles. In its courso of 1G3 miles, it desoonds 341) feet by a succession of magnificent 
cataracts. Some of tho falls and rapids present the wildest and most picturesque 
scenery, displaying every variety of tumultuous cascade, with foaming rapids, treacherous 
eddies, and hugo swelling waves, rising massive and greon over hidden rocks. * * 

The rivor frequently expands into large deep lakes full of islands, bounded by precipitous 
cliffs or rounded hills of granite. Tho fort at Rat Portage is beautifully situated on an 
island at one outlet of tho Lake of tho Woods. It is surrounded with hills about 200 
foet high, and near it some tall white and red pine, the remains of an ancient forest, are 
standing amidst a vigorous second growth. The rock about Rat Portage is achloritic 
slate, which soon gives place to granite, without any covering of drift, so that no area 
capable of cultivation was seen until we arrived at Islington Mission.” 

The Great Lone Land, by Capt. W. F. Butler, F.R.G.S.,p. 144. 

• t * * ' * _ “A man may journey veiy far through the lone spaces of tho earth 

without mooting with another Winnipeg River.. In it nature has contrived to place her 
two great units of earth and water in strange and wild combinations. To say that the 
Winnipeg River has an immense volume of water, that it descends 360 feet in a distance 
of ICO miles, that it is full of eddies and whirlpools, of every variation of waterfall from 
chutes to cataracts, that it expands into lonely pine-cliffed lakes and far-reaching island- 
studded bays, that its bed is cumbered with immense wave polished rocks, that its vast 
solitudes are silent and its cascades ceaselessly active—to say all this is but to tell in bare 
items of fact the narrative of its beauty.” 

Soil and Vegetation, Timber, &c. 

Appendix No. 3 to Joumalaqf the Legislative Assembly, Canada, 1858. 

* . “ Opposite ^ McKay’s. Mountain the clay banks of the River 

(Kamuustiquia) w ere about 15 feet high, and continued to rise on one side or tho other 
until they attained an elevation of nearly 60 feet, often, however, retiring from the 
present bed of the river, and giving place to an alluvial terrace, some eight or ten feet 
in altitude. 
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11 The low table land is thinly wooded with small pine and the soil is poor and dry; 
tho alluvial valley sustains elm, aspen, balsam, poplar, ash, butternut, and a very 
luxuriant profusion of passes, vetches, and climbing plants ; among whioh the wild hop, 
honeysuckle and convolvulus, are the most conspicuous. Tho rear portion of the, valley, 
with an admixture of the trees just named, contains birch, balsam, white and blaolc spruce 
and some heavy aspens. The underbrush embraces hazelnut, oherries of two varieties, &o. 

* * * (1) The banks of Dog River are altogether alluvial, for some distance 

up tho valley, with the oooosional exception of the abrupt sand cliffs, noticed, whioh come 
upon the river and seotn to form the termination of ridges, whioh traverse the valley at 
nearly right angles to the course of the stream. * * * The banks of 

Savanne River are altogether alluvial, and diminish gradually from ten feet in altitude, 
near its source, to the level of Mille Lacs, at its entrance into that extensive and beautiful 
sheet of water. The immediate banks of Savanne River are clothed with alder, willow, 
and dogwood; behind these are seen tamarao, pine, spruce and aspen. Near its mouth 
muoh marshy land prevails, and, at its confluence with Mille Lacs, is characterized by a 
large expanse of rashes and other plants common in such situations.” 

Red River Exploring Expedition, by H. Y. Hind. Vol. 1, p. 65. 

, * * * “ If, in the course of time, mineral wealth should be found to exist 

in profitable distribution about Mille Lacs, there would be, no Bcaroity of arable soil 
betweon the low hill ranges of that beautiful but desolate lake to supply the wants of a 
mining population. * * * Among the trees remarkable, for their size, 

cedar, ash, white and red pine, with birch of two kinds may be mentioned.” 

Ibid, p. 104. 

" Much good pine timber was seen on the islands, near the northern part of Lake 
of the Woods, and, if conclusions may be drawn, from the accounts whioh Indians gavei 
us of their gardens, it is very probable that extensive areas of excellent land exist.” 

Ibid,p. 110. , , 

“ Wheat sown (at Islington Mission) on the 20th May; was reaped on the 26th 
August; in general it requires but 93 days to mature. Potatoes have' not been attacked 
by spring or fall frosts during a period of five, years ; Indian com ripens well, and may, • 

> become a valuable crop on the Lower Winnipeg. Spring opens and vegetation commences . 
at Islington about tho 10th May, and winter sets in generally about the 1st November. 

These facts are noticed, in connection with the small cultivable traot at the Mission, on 
1 account of the occurrence of other available areas, varying from 50 to 300 acres in extent 
between the Mission and Silver Falls, about 18 miles from the mouth of the river. From 
Silver Falls to where the river flows into Lake Winnipeg, poor and rocky land is the 
exception, alluvial and fertile tracts, bearing groves of heavy aspens and other trees, 
prevailing.” ' ■ • • 

' Ibid, p. 62. 

“ The hills surrounding Mille Lacs here and there bear pine of fair dimanaipmi, -While 
in the narrow and shallow valleys between them there is every indication of hardwood 
over large areas.” , ' , 


i (1) The words in these extraots are exactly the same as in Mr. Hind’s Exploration, vide Bed River 
i Exploring Expedition, pp. 47-8, &c. 

’ \y 2 , 1 . ■ . ■ . 
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Appendix .Vo. 30 to Journals Legislative Assembly, 1859. ■Kj/wrt by S. J. Dawson on 
tlie Country between Lake Superior and Bed River, 

“ Denso forests cover the whole of this region, and the most valuable kinds of wood 
are seen in various places and in considerable quantities. Elm iB to bo found on Rainy 
River, and white pine of a fair size and good quality, abounds on the eastern slope to 
T mW Superior; but it is still more abundant on the western slope, on the waters which 
flow towards Rainy Lake. On the Sageinaga River, and on the Seine and the Maligne, 
there are extensive forests of red and white pine." 


“ Ocean to Ocean ," by the Rev, Geo, Grant, pp, 28-31. 

* * * “ Drove in three hours (from Thunder Bay) to ‘ 15 mile shanty,’ 

through a rolling country with a steady upward incline, lightly wooded for the first half 
and more heavily for the latter half of the distance. The flora is much the same as in 
our eastern provinces; the Boil light, with a surface covering of peaty or sandy loam, and 
a subsoil of clay, fairly fertile and capable of being easily cleared. The vegetation is 
varied, wild fruits being, especially abundant, raspberries, currants, gooseberries, and 
tomatoes; flowers - like the convolvulus, roses, a great profusion of asters, wild kallas, 
waterlilies on the ponds, wild chives on the rocks in the streams, and generally a rich 
vegetation. It is a good country for emigrants of the farmer class. The road, too, is 

, first-rate, a great point for the settler; and a market is near. Whatever a Bettler 
raises he can easily transport to the ready market that there always is near mines. _ * 

* * For the next three or four miles the soil became richer, the timber heavier, 

and the whole vegetation more luxuriant. ' * * * The valley of the river 

{Kaministiquia) is acknowledged to be a splendid fanning country. * * * 

Timothy grass was growing, to the height of four feet, on every vacant spot, from 
chance seeds. A bushel and a half of barley, which was all a squatter had sown, was 
looking as if it could take the prize at an Ontario Exhibition. * * * Everything 
about this part of the country astonished us. Our former ideas concerning it had been 
that it was a barren desert; that there was only a horse trail, and not always that, to 
travel by; that the mosquitoes were as big as grasshoppers and bit through everything, 
whereas, it is a fair and fertile land, undulating from the intervals of the rivers up to 
hills and rocks 800 feet high. The road through it is good enough for a King’s highway, 
and the mosquitoes are not more vicious than in the woods and by the streams of the 
lower provinces.’.’ 


Overland Journey Round the World, by Sir Geo. Simpson, 1841-2. Foif. 1, pp, 36-37. 

“The River, (Kaministiquia) during the day’s march, passed through forests of elm, 
oak, pine, birch, &c., being studded with isles not less fertilo and lovely than its banks; 
and many spots reminded us of the rich and quiet scenery of England. The paths of the 
portages were spangled with violets, roses and many other wild flowers, while the currant, 
the gooseberry, raspberry, the plum, the cherry, and even the vine, were abundant. , All 
this bounty of nature was imbued, as it were with life by the cheerful notes of a variety 
of birds. Compared with the adamantine deserts of Lake Superior, the Kaministiquia 
presented a perfect paradise. * * * 

“ The mines of Lake Superior, besides establishing a continuity of route between the 
east and the west, will find- their nearest and cheapest supply of agricultural produce in 
the valley of the Kaministiquia." 
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Appendix No. 3G to Journals Legislative Assembly, Canada , 1859. Report by S, J, 
Damon on the Country between Lake Superior and Red River. 

" Lake of the ‘Woods, like all the other lakes on the line of route, is interspersed 
with islands, and in some of these the Indians have grown maize from time immemorial 
and have never known it to fail, so that the elimato cannot be unfavorable for ogricul- 
turul operations." 

Report of Progress C. P. Ry. t 1874. Appendix C, by J. il faeoun, p. 58. 

* * * “I could Bee nothing in the flora to lead me to doubt the feasibility 

of raising all the cereals in the valley of the Kaministiquia. * * * The sou 

is apparently of excellent quality, and has much the appearance of the river bottom of the 
west. After passing the Matawin, the soil changes to a reddish day, but there is no 
change in the vegetation. The flora of the whole region indicates a moist climate with- 
a sufficiency of warmth to bring seeds in all cosos to perfection." 

Cmmate. 


Captain Pallisttr's Explorations, B. N. America, p. 6. 

"The summer temperature is high, but does not reach the same extreme as in 
Canada; its duration is, however, prolonged by the alternations oaused by the influence 
of large land-locked sheets of water, which do not tend to produce an equalized climate 
like that on a sea coast, but merely prolong the effeots of the two half-yearly extremes of 
heat and cold.” 

Appendix No. 3 to Journals of the Legislative Assembly, Canada, 1858. 


“ The average period of the River (Kaministiquia) freezing, is from the 3rd to the 
15th of November, and it becomes free from ice betweon the 20th and 23rd April.” 


Appendix No. 36 to Journals Legislative Assembly, Canada, 1859. 

“ Blodget in his isothermal chart, showing the mean distribution of heat for the 
summer, places the line of 60° to the north of Lake of the Woods, and that of 65° at Fort 
Carry. * * * That a great precipitation of raintakeB place at and near 

the highlands, which separate the waters flowing to Lake Winnipeg from those that run 
towards Lake Superior, is evinced by the magnitude of the rivers, as compared with the 
, area they drain. The climate, however, seems to be milder oh the western slope of these 
! highlands than on the eastern." 


Arctic Exploring Expedition, by Sir John Richardson, vol. II, pp. 227-8. 
“ Phenomena indicating the progress of the seasons at Fort William 


Feb. 29 
March 1 
April 2 
“ 9 

“ 10 
“ 20 
• 30. 
May 2 


Thermometer at noon 39° F. 

Temperature 61° in middle of the day. / 

The sap of the sugar maple began to ran. 

First wild ducks seen. 

Butterflies, blue flies and gulls noticed. 

General thaw commenoes. Ground frozen to a depth, of 3 ft. 9 inehejt 
River (Kaministiquia) partially open. . 

River unite. 
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“ May 
“June 
“ July 

<i « 

“ Aug. 

it a 
ii a 
« « 

“ Sopt. 

a a 
“ Oot. 
“ Nov. 
it ii 

“ Deo. 
n a 


10 The biroh tree and maple budding. 

10 Swallows building. 

IS Burley just coming into ear. Potatoes in flower. 

31 Raspberries ripening. 

8 Red currants and blueberries perfootly ripo, 

19 Burley ripening. 

29 Poos quite ripe. 

31 Swallows have disappeared. 

7 Leaves of biroh and aspen ohange color. 

13 Potatoes, cabbage, turnips and cauliflowers nipped by frost. 

7 Leaves of the biroh and aspen falling. 

3 Small lakes frozen over. 

9 River (Kaministiquia) oovered by sheet of ico which broke up again, 
1 Ice driving about by wind. 

17 Thunder Bay frozen across to Welcome Islands.” 


Capabilities for Settlement. 

Appendix No. 3 to Journals Legislative Assembly, Canada, 1858. Report by Mr. Dawson. 

. .* . * * “ Tho countl- y about Thundor Bay, and the lower part of the Kami¬ 

nistiquia, may be regarded as in every way suited for a considerable settlement. The 
high region again, across which the route lies for about 100 miles, from Dog T ^a to the 
western end of the Lake of a Thousand Lakes, may be bold, but there is nothing in the 
growth of the wood, or in the appearance of the soil, to indicate that it is not also, in 
many places, suitable for settlement. However, the climate is better on the western 
slope of these high lands between the Lake of a Thousand Lakes and Rainy TaI™ 

“ About Rainy Lake, and from thence to Rainy River and the Lake of the Woods,- 
following from the latter the proposed route across to Red River, the country is as well 
adapted for settlement as any other part of North America. The climate is good, the 
soil, m general, fertile, water power is to be had in abundance, and in the woods there 
are many kinds of valuable timber. 


.building material. 


Mr. S. Fleming in Report of Progress, C. P. Railway Survey, 1874, p. 33. 

no ? atonal . for Gilding purposes, I have every reason to believe that 

no great difficulty will be experienced on this score. The woodland region fortunately 
possesses mi abundant supply of timber, suitable for railway work, and will be able tb 
furnish all that may be required in the prairie region.” 

Appendix No. 38 to Journals, Legislative Assembly, Canada, 1859. Repwt by S J. 

, Dawson, C.E. , 

... “ Ston « of aU kinds, fit for building purposes, is to be found on Winnipeg • 

FWO«^ a * ar m '0» .tout 150 mil* iSTof 




Second Report of the Select Committee on Immigration and. Colonization, Home of 
Commons, 1869. Rvideuce by Mr. S. J, Dawson, pp. 14-16. 

u 13M Question .—What arc tho mineral resources of tho country other than coal, 
already loforred to 1 Answer .—Its mineral resources ara as yet but very imperfectly 
known. In the part I have myself explored, near llainy '.Lulce and other places, thoro 
are good indications of gold and silver, and tho fonnur is now being worked in that 
vicinity in the United States, Tho vicinity of the Lake of tho Woods, tho Winnipeg 
River, and generally the east side of Lake Winnipeg, abound in indications of mineral 
wealth, including iron, load, plumbago, &c. Tho great chain of the Rocky Mountains, 
forming a prolongation of the Cordilleras of tho south, and which seems to be tho,greatest 
aurifoious and argentiferous bolt in tho world, continues its richness throughout tho 
Central States and territories of tho Union, and Montana (bounding us'to tho south along 
the 49th parallel, a yet undeveloped territory except as regards tho gold and silver a few 
miners and • prospectors ’ have been working of late yoats), seems evon to surpass in 
richness any of the previously discovered mining regions; and although its mines wero 
only discovered a very few years ago, it is already yielding about $12,000,000 (twclvo 
million dollars) annually. The miners and explorers of that region have penetrated to 
the north of the boundary, and they declare that our territory on both tho eastern and 
western slopeB of the mountains is equally rich. If this bo so, and there seems no 
reason to doubt it, tho mining interest will soon becomo a very large one aftor access to 
the country has beon opened up; and tho foot that the very portal to the country, at 
Thunder Bay, on Lake Superior, lias silver mines of most extraordinary surfuce promise, 
which are now being developed will, if successful, which there seems every reason, to 
hope, give a great impetus to enterprises of that kind. In tho North-West there are also 
large quantities of petroleum, and salt, (which exists also near Lake Winnipegoosis) is there 
found almost in a state of purity. 

, “ 14 th Question .—Having spent some time in the country at all different seasons of 
tho year, you can perhaps give tho Committee your views on the climate, comparing your 
personal observations with general report 1 Answer ,—During the time I spent at Fort 
Garry the months of October and November presented tho finest fall weather, Indian 
summer like, I hod ever seen. There wore some severe frosts during the winter, as may 
be seen by the register kept by me and given in my report ot 1869, but the average was 
not colder than here, and the snow never exceeded 17 inches, and averaged less than a 
foot in depth. On the 9th of April ploughing commenced. Vegetation progressed very 
rapidly soon after, and by the middle of May we were fairly into summer. My impres¬ 
sion at the time was that we had upon the whole about the same climate as Kingston, 
Ontario, perhaps a little colder in winter, but with finer weather in the spring and fall— 
which is, of course, highly favorable to agricultural pursuits. Further to the weBt the 
climate becomes still milder. The climatology of the country and the influences bearing 
thereon, and a comparison between different parts of it and their counterparts in Europe, 
seems to me to be very fairly put in the following extract from the examination of Mr. 
Wm. McD. Dawson before a Committee of Parliament in Toronto in 1867. After shew¬ 
ing the effect of an approach to the Pacific across this continent from the east as being 
of the same general character as an approach to the Atlantic to the east across Asia 
and Europe, in its ameliorating influence upon climate, which is not therefore solely 
governed by latitude, he proceeds to say—other conditions being equal—that os “ Tho 
“ 49th parallel of North Latitude (which is the southern boundary of our Western terri- 
“ tories); passes nearly a degree south of the southermost point of England, through the 
“ environs of Paris, through the Southern Provinces of Germany, and less than a degree 
“ north of Vienna, there is therefore no reason, as regards climate, why the lower course 
“ of the Fraser River, or the upper course of the Columbia, in British territory and in 
“ the same latitudes, should nut rival the banks of the Rhine, the Meuse or the MoseM 
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« Thoro iB no suoli rooson why tho valloya of tho Nqjiga, tho Elk, the &dwtdhie«niD,, tho 
« r 01 i Rivor and tho Assbibobo, should not yield tkoir golden liarveata os nob ns thoso 
“ of tho Woser, the Elbo, tho Odor or tho Vistula. 


« Tho Kooffraphioal difficulties botwoon thoso localities, in relation to those influences 
« by whioh olitnato is uffootod, are indood suoh that it would require some vory strong 
“ foots, sustained by a concurrence of all tho most orodiblo testimony to provo that the 
« above comparison is too favorable to tho places I have named on this continent, lbo 
« facts established, however, by all disinterested authorities, provo the revorse. 


Thunder Bay Mines. 


Report of the Commissioner of Crown Lands, Ontario, 1870. Appendix 2fo, 22, by 
Hi. B, Barron, Mining Inspector, pp, 31-2. 


“Silver boaring veins havo boon discovered in ten or twelve different localities 
between Thunder Capo and Pigeon River, indicatbg a field sufficiently extensive to con¬ 
stitute a very important silver mbing region, should the lodes or veins turn out well in 
depth. None of the vebs have been sunk: upon to a greater depth than sixty feet or ten 
fathoms, a depth very inconsiderable in a minbg point of view. Wo have beyond doubt 
vebs contabing vory rich bunches or pockets of silver at or near tho surface. . That near 
Silver Islet, Thunder Cape, has produced this fall, a quantity of ore whioh if nearly so 
rich as reported, places it b the meantime in the foremost rank of silver producing mines, 
and although tho depth yet attained does not exceed ton or twelve feet, it is said to be as 
rich if not richer in tho bottom of tho slope than it was at the surface. Whether any 
considerable number of these silvor veins will sustain profitable mbbg operations carried 
on by a largo forco of mbers and extended over a long term of years, like many such in 
Europe, remubs to bo seen." 

Altitude op Watershed. 


Captain Palliser's Exploration of B. N. America, p. 29. 

“ Extreme observed altitude of watershed above Lake Superior 902 feet.” 

Gradients. 

Mr. Sandford Fleming in Report of Progress G. P, R. Survey, 1874, p. 32. 

“ In passing through to Lake Superior from tho west, a rise of 817 feet has to be 
overcome in 300 miles, and a descent of 976 feet in about 116 miles. : The Grand Trunk 
Railway, between Montreal and Portland, runnbg easterly from Montreal, makes an 
ascent of 1,360 feet b 144tmiles, and a correspondbg descent in 153 miles. Comparisons 
of thiB nature do not take bto account intermediate undulations in either case; they, are 
presented simply for the purpose of bringbg out the salient features of the route found 
for the Canadian Pacific Railway. They suggest that the works of construction for this 
lbe will not be heavy, and that it will be quite possible to secure remarkably easy 
ascendbg gradients, in the direction of the heavy traffic., * ' * *, 

The information obtabed suggests that it will be possible to secure maximum easterly 
ascending gradients, between Manitoba and Lake Superior, withb the limit of, 26 feet to 
the mile, a maximum not half so great os that which obtains on the majority of the 
railways of the Continent." 



CHAPTER II. 


PROM RED RIVER TO SOUTH SASKATCHEWAN RIVER. 


Physical Characteristics. 


Captain Palliaer'a Exploration in B. N. America, folio, pp. 6-7. 

“ Immediately to the west of the rocky district already referred to, succoods a chain 
of lakes, the principal of which is Lake Winnipeg, which has the same altitude above the 
sea level as Lake Superior, viz: GOO feet. Prom theso lakes to the Rocky Mountains 
the central region may be considered as a plain, gradually rising until it gainB an altitude 
of 3,000 feet at the base of the mountain ohain. The surface of this slope is marked by 
Bteppes, by which successive and decided increases of elevation are effected, accompanied 
by important changes in the composition of the soil, and consequently in the character of 
the vegetation. These steppes are throe in number. The first may bo said to spring 
from the southern shore of Lake of the Woods, and trending to the S.W., crosses Red 
River considerably south of the boundary line; thence it runs irregularly in a north¬ 
westerly direction towards Swan River to meet the North Saskatchewan below Fort a la 
Come. The general altitude of this first or most easterly prairie Bteppe may be estimated 
at 800 to 900 feet above the sea level. 

“ The second or middle Bteppe, conterminous with the limit of the first just described, 

• extends westward to the base of the third steppe, which may bo defined by a line crossing 
the United States frontier, not far from the ‘ Roche Percde,' in longitude 104° west; 
thence passing in a north-westerly direction to near the elbow of the South Saskatchewan, 
and northward to the Eagle Hills, west of Fort Carlton. The mean altitude of this 
/second steppe is about 1,600 feet above the sea level. ' The third and highest steppe ex¬ 
tends to the base of the Rocky Mountains, and has a mean altitude of 2,700 feet. (The 
highest level being at tho boundary line, tbenco northward, then a continuous fall.) 

“ The composition of the plains being, to a great dopth, of soft materials, these 
Bteppes do not influence the river channels, so that the rivers rising in the Rocky 
Mountains traverse the plains with an uniform current, uncontrolled by the superficial 
features of the country. These rivers have, generally speaking, formed deep rather than 
wide valleys. * * * The central (American) desert extends but a short way 

into the British territory, forming a triangle, having for its base the 49th parallel from : 
longitude 100° to 114° W. J with its apex reaching to the 52nd parallel of latitude. The 
northern forest, which in former times descended more nearly to the frontier of this 
central desert, have been greatly encroached upon, and, as it wore, pushed backwards to 
the north through the effect of frequent fires. Thus a large portion of fertile country, 
denuded of timber, separates the arid region from the forest lands to the north. * * 

“ All the rivers which intersect tho plains east of the Rocky Mountains, (and south 
of latitude 54) with the exception of the Athabasca, flow into Lake "Winnipeg and thence 
into Hudson Bay. , * * * , 
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« Lftlco Winnipeg, which is tho principal rosorvoir in whioh tho wators of these 
rivers collect) has ito outlot by Nolson River to Hudson Buy. It oxtondB front latitude 
fiOi“ to 64jo but from lying Bomewhat obliquely, it is about 290 miles in length. 
Lake Winnipog oommunicatos with sovoral othor shoots of water, of whioh Manitoba and 
Winnipogoosis Lakes aro tho most considerable. None of theso lakos aro doop, and many 
parts of thorn aro oxtromoly shallow, but still they presont fine strotohos for future stoam 
navigation, and from tho facility of accoss whioh they give to tho timbered districts, they • 
will doubtless provo of great valuo in opening up and settling tho country." 

Supehficial Geology. 

Geological Survey of Canada, 1874-75. Heporl of Mr. 11, Bell, pj>, 40 to 55. 

“ In tho prairie regions of the North-West territory, loose doposits of Post-Tertiary 
ago cover the suvfaco of tho country almost universally, and they are usually of consider¬ 
able dopth. There aro immense areas having the samo general elevation, or without very 
great or sudden changes of level, yet, with the exception oi tho first prairie steppe, there 
is a remarkable scarcity, or perhaps absence, of extensive stratified deposits of sands and 
clays, such as occur in the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec. The bulk of the superficial 
deposits is of the nature of boulder clay or unmodified drift, which is spread alike over 
the older rocks from the lowest to tho highest levels. In those portions of the territory 
which have come under my own observation, the materials of the drift appear to be mode 
up of the debris of the rocks existing in situ immediately beneath or a short distance to 
tho north-eastward, together with a greater or less proportion derived from those lying 
further off in the same direction. As a rule the softer or more clayey part haa come from 
the underlying strata, while the harder pebbles and boulders are the furtherest transported, 
still, in washing out the finer ingredients it is always found that much of the incorporated 
sand and gravel is of foreign origin. * * * Ip reference to the composition 

of the drift, more than half of its bulk, on an average, consists of local material. On tho 
first and second prairie steppes, tho most abundant constituent of the transported portion 
is Laurentian gneiss, while the remainder is made up of light-colored unfossiliferous lime¬ 
stones, supposed to be Silurian and Devonian, together with a proportion of Huronian 
schists, which varies in different localities. On the third steppe, however, Bmooth pebbles 
of finely granular quartzite predominate. * * , * There are also pebbles of 

dark fine-grained diorite, light-colored limestone, and some of dark fine-grained mica 
schist, and of white translucent quartz. • * , * * While the composition of 

the boulder clay of the first and second prairie steppes, and also to some extent, that of 
the third steppe, as well os the course of the glacial stride on the hard rocks on the east 
side of the prairies, would indicate that the drift had been mainly from the north-eastward, 

■ the above evidence shows that a large proportion of the transported material on the 
highest levels has come from tho north or west. A part of what now is found'in some 
localities may have beenmoved first in one direction and afterwards in another, whilst the bulk 
of the older drift, including, perhaps, even that on the third ‘steppe, has probably come,' 
from points between north and east. The quartzite pebbles of the third steppe were all 
thoroughly waterwom and appeared to be most abundant on and near the surface. The 
upper 200 feet, or thereabouts, of the south bank of the South Saskatchewan at the Red 
Ochre Hills, consist of clayey drift, in which boulders of Laurentian gneiss occur,'while; 
the surfaces of these Rills are Btrewn with smooth quartzite gravel and cobble stones. At 
the distance of 150 miles to the south-eastward, between the Dirt Hills and Woody 
Mountain, the proportion of quartzite gravel on the third steppe has diminished consider¬ 
ably, and Laurentian boulders have become very numerous on the surface. 

“ Between Fort Garry and Fort Ellice, Huronian boulders are scarce. * * * 

Both boulders and pebbles from rocks of this formation are, however, conspicuous for ■ 
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thoiv abundanoo in tho drift in tho banks of the Assiniboino for Bomo milos abovo and 
below the junotion of tho Shell Rivor, and in tho banks of tho Calling River, in tho 
neighborhood of tho Fishing Lakes. Tlioy aro also notiooablo on tiio surface all tho way 
from those lakes to tho Touohwood Hills, * * , * In tho three prairio 

stoppos tlioro is a marked difference in the general aspect of tho surfaco of tho country 
and in tho character of tho river-valloys. On tho first stoppo, tho surfaoo is usually lovel 
or undulating in long gentle' swoops, and tho bods of tho principal streams do not probably 
average more than thirty foot bolow tho lovol of tho surrounding country. On tho 
, second stoppo tho surfaco is rolling, anjl.thfl riyor valloys airo usually from 150 to 200 
feet in dopth, while on tho third, tho hills aro on a largorscalo, andoithor closoly crowded 
together, or they riso boro and there to considerable heights overlooking less ruggod 
traots. Tho principal river-valloys on this stoppo aro from 200 to 500 feet doop. The 
‘Coulees,'as they are torinod, form a curious feature of tho third stoppo. Tlioso are 
ravines or valloys with steep sides, often 100 feet or more in depth, whion terminate or 
close in rather abruptly, often at both ends, forming a long trough-liko doprossion j or one 
of' the extremities of th6 'Couloo'may open into tho valloy of a regular watercourso. 
Tho Coulees sometimes run for miles, ana aro either quite dry or hold ponds of bitter 
water, which evaporato in tho summer and leave thin incrustations of snow-white 
alkaline salts. 

“ Tho average dopth of tho rivor-valleys of tho first and second prairio steppes is not 
affected by the gonoral descent of tho country through which they run. From Little 
Boggy Creek to the Arrow Rivor tho Assiniboino must fall four or livo hundred feet, yet 
tho banks of tho valley maintain tho same general height and tho same character through¬ 
out tho whole distance. Similarly, the fall in tho Calling Rivor from the Sand Hills 
Lake to its junction with tho Assiniboino, cannot bo far from 500 feot, and still itn 
valley banks have the same average height throughout. The fall in the Red River from 
Moorhead to Fort Garry, is upwards of 200 feet; but in tho whole distance tho banks of 
the river have a nearly uniform height of 20 or 30 feet. * * " * 

“ The great valleys of the third steppe cut entirely through the drift and far down 
into the underlying Tertiary and Cretaceous rocks; tlioso of tho'second steppe appear to 
correspond in a general way with tho depth of the drift, while on, the lowest Bteppo, the 
streams have merely cut through the modified deposits resting on the drift, which latter 
is occasionally exposed at low water at the foot of the banks, or in the bed of the stream 
at swift places and rapids. 

* * * u Tho stratified clay, silt, sand and gravel of tho Red Rivor and the 

lower Assiniboino vary in thicknoss from almost nothing to 80 or 90 foot so far as known; 
and a variable thickness of boulder-clay is interposed between these deposits and tho 
older rocks, which lie beneath them all. * * * During the past summer a 

number of new wells have been dug or bored through these deposits in various parts of 
Manitoba. After passing through tho black loam at the surface, which varies from 1 to 
6 feet in depth, light grey, drab, and more frequently yellowish, somewhat sandy days 
were passed through, when hard pebbly and bouldery clay, or, in some cases, probably 
solid rock was reached. * * * Some of the superficial clays around tho City 

of Winnipeg have been found, within the lost two years, to make, under proper skill, 

‘ white * brick of an excellent quality, resembling those of Toronto. The principal 
buildings in the city are now being constructed of these bricks. In other places around 
Winnipeg, red bricks have been made from clay dug near the surface. In the district 
between the south end of Manitoba Lake and the Assiniboine River (east of a line drawn 
from Prairie Portage to Westboume,) all the wells have passed through sand ; none of 
them required to be dug to a greater depth than about 20 feet to find good water." * * 
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Geological Survey of Canada, 1873-4. Observations by Mr. Selwyn , p. 21.’ 

“Extensive exposures of paltoozoic rooks, which tiro supposed to underlie the super¬ 
ficial doposits of tho first prairie steppe, occur on many of the islands and along the whole 
of tho western shore of Lake Winnipeg. They form tho Grand Rapid of tho Saskatchewan, 
and crop out at intervals along the rivor as far up as Cumberland or Pine Island Lake. 
* # ( In tho comparatively few localities where tho rocks composing it have 

been examined they appear to bo characterized, like tho formations of the samo age in 
Western Canada, by doposits of salt and potroloum giving rise to copious springs of these 
valuable materials. And thoro scorns but little doubt that Canada has her salt and oil 
bearing regions, surpassing in extent and productive capacity any hitherto developed on 
tho American Continent. * * * 


“Westward from tho summit of the ascont to the second prairie steppe, which is 
marked by the long rango of low hills already mentioned extending north-westerly from 
Pembina Mountain to Basquia Hills, and which attains an avorage elevation of 1,600 
feet, the country, on the route, whioh wo travelled, especially after crossing the Assini- 
boine River at Fort Eilico, is generally undulating or rolling and often hilly. Some of 
the hills rise to from 200 to 300 feet and occasionally to as much as 400 feet above the 
general level of the prairie, and afford from their summits extensive views of the 
surrounding country, which everywhere presents a park-like aspect; belts, patches and 
clumps of woodland with intervening richly grassed meadows or wide stretches of open 
undulating prairie, intorspersod with countless lakes and pools are seen on all sides, while 
the wonderful variety and beauty of the flowering plants, roses, lilies, gentians, sun¬ 
flowers, larkspur, a beautiful purple aromatic mint-like plant, and.a host of others lend 
an additional charm to tho beauties of this picturesquely lovely landscape.” 

Assiniboine and Saskatchewan Exploring Expedition, by H. Y. Hindi Appendix No. 36, 
Journals Legislative Assembly, Canada, 1850. 


“ Tlie most striking peculiarity in the arrangement of the different formations, from 
Red River to the South Branch, and from the 49th parallel to the main (north) Saskat¬ 
chewan, is their undisturbed and horizontal condition. With two or three exceptions, no 
appearance of local i disturbance was observed throughout the whole region traversed. 
The rocks dip, generally, with a very gentle inclination from tho north-east to the south¬ 
west. Sometimes it is not only impossible to detect any dip by the eye, but the level 
fails to show the smallest deviation from perfect horizontality. * *, , # 

From the Saskatchewan at Grand Rapids to Red River, exposures of Silurian rocks are 
everywhere numerous on the west shores of the great lake. * , * # 

Salts springs occur on the east flank of Dauphin Lake, within ten miles of the outcrop 
of the cretaceous rooks on the flanks of the Riding Mountain, which leads to the inference 
that the carboniferous group is totally wanting in the region where it might be supposed 
to exist, between Lakes Manitoba and Winnipegoosis and the range of high land formtog 
the eastern watershed of the Assiniboine.” , 6 ® 

Appendix No. 36, Journals Legislative Assembly , Canada. Report of Mr. S. J 
, Dawson, 1859. 

. !* • nie co^try westward of Red River, os far as we have explored it, presents throe 
divisions, which, although presentmg many features in common, are yet of a character in 
some respects distinctly different. r 

“ Of these the great alluvial flat, extending from the 49 th parallel to the Saskatchewan 
rounded to the eastward and north-eastward by Lake Winnipeg and the wooSd regton 
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botween Bod Rivor and tho Lako of tho Woods, and on the west by the high lands whioh 
extend from the boundary lino to tho Basquia Mountain, on tho Saskatchewan, may be 
regarded aB tho first. It Iius a longth of "MO miles and an average width of 60 or 70, 
and may embrace an area of 20,400 square miles.' About ono-third of this extent is 
ohiefly open prairio land, and tho remaining two-thirds mostly wooded. From Pembina 
to Lako Winnipog tho prairio land vastly predominates, but, from thonce north-westward 
to the Saskatchewan, tho forests gradually become more dense until they cover tho entire 
faoe of tho country. The wholo of this region is vory level, and, if exception is made of 
tho lands immediately bordering on Lake Winnipog and tho Saskatchewan, the soil is of 
an alluvial description, and so rioh, that, ns experience has shown, wheat may bo grown 
for 20 successive years without exhausting it. 1 A considerable portion of tho area is 
occupied by swamps and lakes, but tho swamps, so far ns I had an opportunity of observing 
them, are mere marshes with a bottom of nlluvinl soil, similar to that of the dry prairie, 
and so firm that horses and cattle can wade through them in almost any direction. They 
seom to owe their existence solely to tho extremo flatness of the country, and as tlioy are 
at a much higher level than tho streams, which all run in deep channels, they might .bo 
very easily drained; indoed, with a proper system of drainage, tho whole of this groat 
alluvial flat, might be brought under cultivation, except of course, where it is periodically 
overflowed, and the extent to which it is subject to hr* so is quite insignificant os com¬ 
pared to the whole area. Of the lakos, tho Manitoba, «;|ie Wiuuipcgoosis and Shoal Lako 
are tho principal, and theso may occupy an area of about 2,700 square miles, 

“ Tho streams which flow through the prairie are all bordered more or less by forests, 
in which oak and elm of fair sizo are to bo met with, although not in very great 
quantities. In the wooded, of which, however, less is known, poplar predominates, but 
on the borders of tho lakos and streams, larch, Hpruce, birch and oak are to be found, of a 
size and quality .available for economic purposes. ‘ 

“ Tho second natural division embraces the hilly region which forms the south¬ 
western boundary or embankment of tho groat alluvial flat whioh 1ms just been described j 
it extends from the 4 ( Jth parallel to the Saskatchewan, a distance in a north-westerly 
direction of 360 miles, and may have an average width of 40 miles. 

“ Tills region is of a diameter more varied, and, perhaps, on that account more in¬ 
teresting than any other part of tho country. High rolling banks and elevated plateaux, 
covered with dense forests, alternate with wide spread valleys of unsurpassed fertility. 
Numerous streams, taking their rise among the hills, run with a rapid course towards the 
Assiniboine on the one side, and to the Manitoba and Winnipegoosis Lakes on the other. 
Of these the principal are the Dauphin River, Duck River, Swan River, Red Deer River, and 
the Wauketsequapawoo, or Floating Ice River, which flow into the Winnipegoosis Lake; 
and Shell River, Birdtuil Creek, Arrow Rivor, Rapid River and Oak River winch rim into , 
the Assiniboine. The hills are known as the Riding Mountain, Duck Mountain,'Porcupine 
Hill, Thunder Mountain, <5zc., of these the Porcupine Hill and Thunder Mountain-alone 
deserve the name of hills, the Duck and Riding Mountains being nothing'more than 
elevated plateaux of great extent, penetrated by deep glens. As seen from the Winni¬ 
pegoosis Lake, the Duck Mountain presents a perfectly even outline, rising to a height; 
perhaps, of 500 or 600 feet above tho Take. Porcupine Hill, or range rather; may have 
an altitude of 1,500 feet above the surrounding country, while Thunder Mountain is but - 
a higher swell in the undulating ridge which connects - this range with , the , Duok 
Mountain. When first seen on ascending the valley of Swan River, Thunder Mountain 
has a very striking resemblance to the Montreal Mountain, and it acquires additional 
interest from the fact that the Indians report coal on its eastern declivity. :. , ; 

“ Throughout tho wholo of this region wood is in sufficient abundance"to' supply'the 
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wants of sottlors for generations to oorno. Tho high lands aro in general, densely wooded, 
and the, valloys present about nn equal extent of woodland and prairie.' Salt springs 
ooour in various places on tho shoro of Winnipegoosis Lake, and in tho lower part of 
Swan River. # * * Tho banks of tho river noar Swan Lake aro'of an 

alluvial soil, but so low that tlioy must occasionally bo overflowed. As we ascond thoy 
become higher, and tho growth of timbor indicates a soil of unsurpassed fertility. 

* * * The flats give way to high rolling banks, and wide prairie openings 

appear among tho forests. As wo proceed tho country becomes still more open ; and to 
judge by tho progress of < vegetation, and tho black mould thrown up in countless hillooks 
by tho moles, tho soil must be very rioh. Whero landslips ocour in tho immediate banks 
of tho river, they exhibit a faco of yellow loam, or stiff clay, curiously stratified, and 
showing tho prosonco of minerals in tho wator which oozes from between the strata, 

* * * “ Wo pass through a beautiful country, presenting about an equal 

extent of woodland and, prairie. As wo proceed the openings become largor, and the 
wood loss frequent. Tho valley seems to bo about 30 or 40 miles in width. l! ' * 

♦ 

"I shall considor as tho third grand division the vast prairie region, extending 
from tho broken ground just described, westward to the sources of the Assiniboine, 
bounded on the .outh by the 49th parallel, und on the north by the Saskatchewan. 

“Regarding this region in its general aspect, it is apparently level or but slightly 
undulating, with an inclination to tho eastward. It is, however, at a great elevation 
above the volley of tho Red River, even on the borders of the hilly tract, and gradually 
increases in altitude on proceeding to the westward, the sources of the Qu’Appelle taking 
their rise in a country probably 500 or 600 feet above the level of Red River. Through 
this high plain the streams run in valleys varying from 150 to 200 and even 300 feet 
below its general lovel. Theso valleys vary in width from a quarter of a mile to two or 
three miles, and have commonly a pretty uniform direction, but the streams wind 
through thorn in an exceedingly tortuous course. The plains, although at such an 
elevation above the streams, are much the same in appearance os > those in the low 
alluvial valley of Red River, and present a soil apparently of as great fertility, i Wood 
is not, however, so abundant, but on the immediate borders of tho Assiniboine, it is 
sufficiently plentiful to supply tlv' wants of a new settlement," 

Appendix JTo. 36, Journal of Use Legislative Assembly, Canada , 1859. Report qf , 
i Mr. S. J. Dawson. , . , 

“A rango of highlands, it will bo seen, extends south-eastward from the Basquia 
Mountain on the Saskatchewan, in latitude 35° 30' north, to the United States .boundary 
line. This range has,. in all probability, at some period, formed the south-western' 
embankment of a great inland sea, which covered the valley, of Red River, and comprised 
within its mass Lakes Winnipeg, Winnipegoosis, Manitoba and the numerous smaller 
lakes which are.spread over the great alluvial flat in whioh thoy lie.. The country,., 
i bounded on one side by this range, and on tho other by Lake Winnipog, and the high¬ 
lands to the eastward of Red River, is an almost unbroken levol, sloping very slightly - to 
the Red River and Lake Winnipeg. , , . : 

“Part of this extensive tract is open prairie land, but by fur the greater portion is, 
densely wooded. ,A line drawn north 76° west from the .confluence of Red River, with 
Lake Winnipeg to Lao Dauphine would pass through about an equal extent of woodland 
and prairie. From thence northward, a forest but rarely broken by prairie openings, 
extends to the Saskatchewan. To the south the country becomes more open, until on 
noting , the Assiniboine, the woods entirely disappear, and an apparently boundless 
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proirio Bj>roadn out on oithor sido. Tlio stroams, howovor, aro all bordoroil moro or loss 
with wood; ft heavy growth of oak, elm, basswood, &c., extends in many plaouH for a mile 
or two from the banks of the Assiniboine. 

“ Proceeding by tlio road from Rod Rivor to Manitoba Luko tbo country for tho first 
22 miles or so presents tho appoaranoo of an unbrokon level, with olmntw of trees rising 
boro and thoro, like islands in an othonviso boundless oconn. Further on, tho wood 
becomes moro frequent, and sometimes tho prospect seems bounded by forests; on 
approaching thcBe, howovor, othor prairies opon up aud other woods appear, and in this 
way prairie and woodland alternate all tho way to Manitoba Lako; although tho ground 
scorns level it is not precisely so, but slightly rolling or undulating." 

Canadian Exploring Expedition, by U, ) r . Hind, Vol. 1, Chap, XI, p. 233. 

“Tho prairies of Red Rivor at Fort Garry are about 80 foot abovo tho level of Lake 
Winnipeg. They form tho southern portion of u vast region of lako, swamp and marsh, 
which is bounded in a very well defined mannor by tlio Pembina Mountain and its 
continuation to tho Saskatchewan, which river it crosses a few miles below tho Nopowowin 
Mission, opposite Fort a la Corne. Pembina Mountain forms tho western limit of an anc ient 
sea or lake cohat; its direction is partly shown on tho map ns far as tho Assiuiboino. On 
the precipitous eastern fiank, of tho Riding and Duck Mountains, it occurs in tho form of 
a ridge. * * * The wliolo of the country east of Pembina Mountain, and 

its continuation, as described above, with tho exception of the Assiniboine and Rod River 
prairieB, is low, swampy, anil in groat part occupied by Lakes Winnipeg, Winnipogoosis, 
Manitoba, and othor bodies of water of loss magnitude, having an area exceeding in tho 
aggregate 13,000 square miles. Rising above Pombina Mountain in tho form of stops, 
are two other terraces, best i seen on tho oast an l west Hanks of Riding and Duck 
Mountains, but obliterated in tho valley of the Saskatchewan and Assiniboine by tho 
donuding forces which have swept over tho whole of this region. * * * 

“ Surveying the country in the direction in which the great rivers flow, those vast 
plains slope gently from a low height of land near tho south branoh of tho Saskatchewan 
• with an easterly trend to the Assiniboine. * * * North-east of tho Assini¬ 

boine the country rises almost imperceptibly for a distance of 15 to 35 miles, as far as tho 
base of a series of hill ranges lying parallel to the general direction of tho river valloy, 
before it makes its easterly bend; it then rises by successive steps and sloping plateaux to 
a summit altitude of about 1,000 foot above Lake Winnipeg, or 1,600 feet above the sea. 

“These hill ranges aro known by tho namos of tho Riding and Duck Mountains. 
On their eastern and south-eastern flanks they show an abrupt and broken escarpment 
and within the space of five miles the country sinks from 1,600 to 680 feet above the sea, 
or within 80 feet of the level of Lako Winnipeg. 

“ At tho foot of those hill ranges, and east of them, lie tho great lakes Winnipogoosis 
and Mauitoba, which aro separated from Lako Winnipog by a low, marshy, and nearly 
level tract, having an elevation rarely exceeding 80 feet above it. * * * 

“The outcrop of tho different formations in the valloy of Lake Winnipeg, os fur as 
are known, follows tho general direction of the .‘m of tho basin in whioh they are 
deposited with remarkable uniformity. Conformingtotho direction of tho Laurentian system 
exposed on the east side of Lake Winnipeg, aud constituting the. Laurentide mountains, 
the Silurian series stretch from Pembina on tho 49th parallel, to the Saskatchewan on 
the 54th and thence towards tho Arctic Sea. Following its outcrop, the Devonian series 
is symmetrically developed within the same distant boundaries; but the most singular 





feature of this region is, that tho soft orotacoou# slialos should nlRO conforn, witli tolorablo 
oxSnoss, to the oxposod edges of the unfossiliferous rii? of tho groat basin in which 
thoy lie. * * * 

“Besides tho imposing Riding and Duck Mountains the Touchwood Hills may bo 
onumomtod as very important and striking in a region whoso marked oharaotonstic is 
that of a gently sloping plain. Thoso hills lie betwoenthe head waters of the Assimbomo 
and the South Branch; the elovation of tho highest poak, tho Heart HUi, preliably doos 
not exceed 700 feet above tho genoral level of the great plain. The oourse of this rango 
is from north-east to south-west, and it forms the most prominont of several ranges whicn 
lio parallel to one another," 

The Great Lone Land, by Capt. W. F, Butler, F.R.G.S., p. 217. 


« About midway betwoon Fort Ellice and Carlton a sudden and well-defined change 
occurs in the character of the country ; tho light soil disappears, and its place w succeeded 
by a rich dark loam covered deep in grass and vetches. Beautiful hills swell in slopeR 
more or less abrupt on all ruIqh, whilo lakes frit)god with thickets and clumps of good 
sized poplar balsam lie lapped in their fertile hollows. 

“ This region bears tho namo of the Touchwood Hills. Around it, far into endless 
space, stretch immenso plains of bare and scanty vegetation, plains soared with the tracks 
of countless buffalo which, until a few years ago, wore wont to roam in vast herds 
between the Assiniboino and Saskatchewan. * * * There is something 

unspeakably melancholy in the aspet of this portion of tho North-west. From one of 
the westward jutting spurs of the Touchwood Hills the oyesees far away over an immense 
plain j the sun goes down, and as ho sinks upn the eurth tho straight line' of the horizon 
becomes visible for a inomont across his blood-red disc, but so distant, so far away, that it 
seems dream-like in its immensity.” 


Geological Survey of Canada, 1874-5. Report of Mr, J. IF. Speneer, p. 00. 


“Porcupine Mountain forms as a continuation of the chain of high ground which 
markH the eastern limit of the second of the three great prairie steppe of the North-west 
Territory. It rises to the height of about 800 feet above Swan Lake. Between the base 
of the mountain and the lake is a belt of about 12 miles of low ground, consisting of opn 
marshes, or ‘muskegs,’ tamuroo swamp, ic., while the remainder of the interval is 
densely wooded with aspn, balsam-poplar, spruce and willowi On the slop of the 
mountain I saw balsam-poplar buc ieet in diameter, while, in Borne cases, the spruces 
reached a thickness of nearly four feet. 1 ' 


* * * ‘“In many exposures along Swan River there is but a thin covering 

of drift over the underlying cretoceouB rockB. Between the foot of the eastern slopes of 
the Duck and Porcupine Mountains and the lakes, the Devonian limestones are covered 
by only a few feet of drift. Tho following is a seotion, in descending order, of these deposits, 
as they occur in Swan River, opposite Thunder Hill:— ' •• 

ft. in. 

“ Surface soil.t 3 0 ■' 

“ Bed of Laurentian boulders and pbbles.... 2 0 

“Stratified coarso sand..........1....1. 0 6< 

“Bed’of Laurentian boulders and pebbles..... 2 0 

“Stratified coarse sand.....,... 0 6; 

i “Laminated clay. ..... 1 0 • 

“Homogenious clay with pbble3....it.-.............. ................. 3 0 ; 










“ Near this aootlon, below Thundor Hills, are springs depositing yollow ochre. A 
little further down 1 obsorved other springs at which ttio procoits of petrifying wood, moss 
and loaves was going on. Here thoro wore blooks of oaloaroous tufa, somotimos measur¬ 
ing sevoral oubio yards, whioh had boon formodt at the piaoe whore they avo found. 
The thickest vortical section of limostono beds on the river amountod to about 16 foot.’’ 

Sketch of the North-weal of America, by Archbishop Taclm, y. 13. 

"The great expanse of the prairies tells plainly that their geological formations must 
vary. The prairie, whioh touches tho desort, includes, like tho neighboring country, 
secondary formation, while towards its extromity it has transition rooks, for example, the 
ealcaroous strata of Red River and coal fields of the Saskatchewan. Tho Silurian system 
ooours in its neighborhood and sometimes runs into old rod sandstone. Extensive deposits 
of sulphate of soda aro found in tho neighborhood of tho calcareous strata and elsewhere. 
The valleys of rivers and the drying up in the forests, everywhere multiply recent 
formations. There are thick alluvial beds there, and those booomo covered with vegetable 
deposit, sometimes also of great depth.” 

Appendix No. 36 to Journals of the Legislative Assembly, Canada, 1859. Report by 

Mr. A. ir. Wells. 

" Tho wostern shores of Lake Winnipogoosis, in common with tho other lakos through 
whioh I passed, is much bettor adapted for settlement than tho eastorn one, inasmuoh as 
the land is higher, and tho climate, if anything, a little better. In crossing Lake 
Winnipogoosis from east to west, a distance of only about 12 miles, I found vegetation 
somewhat further advanced than on the side I had just left, the soil is also better, inas¬ 
muoh as that it is higher. Timber, suoh os maple, elm, oak and poplar covers tho country 
to the water's edge. I visited several places where Bugar had been mado and saw 
spooimons of that article equal to any that I had ever seen in Eastern Canada. 

" Tho Duck Mountain, whioh occupies almost the entire background commences to 
rise not far from the lake Bhore, keeping a gentle ascent for 15 or 20 luHes back, where 
it attains its greatest elevation, a height of 600 or 700 feet above the level of the lake. 
The entire face of the mountain is a succession of gentle slopes and flat table lands, and 
the summit itself is an extensive plateau of alluvial soil covered with a fine growth of 
timber.” * * 

Topographical Characteristics. 

Canadian Exploring Expedition, by H. Y. llind, Vol, 1, p. 244. 

"The western and south-western slopes of Riding and Duck Mountains support 
heavy forests of white spruce, birch, aspen and poplar. The trees ore of large size and 
often exceed 1J to 2 feet in diameter, with an available length of 30 to 50 feet. On the 
summit plateau of the Riding Mountains the white spruce is the largest tree; here it 
attains vast dimensions, and is found in quantities sufficient to give to this region a great 
economio value. The wooded area over which timber of the four kind of trees enumerated, 
is found on the Riding and Duck Mountains, has a length of 120 miles, with a breadth 
of 30 miles. In the valley of the Assiniboine is 'an extensive and valuable foreBt of oak, 
elm, ash, maple, poplar and aspen, with an average breadth of four miles; its length is 
about 30,miles. * * * All the affluents of the Assiniboine flow through 

deep ravines, which they have cut in the great plain they drain; these narrow valleys are 
well clothed with timber, consisting chiefly of aspen and balsam-poplar, but often varied 
with bottoms of oak, elm, ash and the ash-leaved maple.” 
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Ibid, p. 240. 

“Tho Touoliwoocl Ilill rango, together with small parallel ranges, such os the 
Pheaaant Mountain and Filo Hill, averaging twonty miles in length by ten in breadth, 
are in great part covered with nsjum forests, but the trees uro generally Binall. At the 
Mooso Woods, on tho South Saskatchewan, forosts of uspou begin to appear; they con¬ 
tinue with occasional admixtures of birch and oak, moro rarely of oak and olin, ns far as 
tho Grand Forksj hero tho apruco boeomes common, and with aspen, ocoupios tho 
excavated valley of tho Saskatchewan for many miles, The hill banks and the plateau on the 
south side of tho rivor, for a distanco of throe or four railos south, sustain the Banksinn 
pine, whioh disappears ns the soil changes from a light sand to a rich and deep vegetable 
mould, supporting dotaohod groves of uspou and dumps of willow. * * * 

Tho south branch, from the Elbow to tho Moose Woods, flows through a trooloBS region 
ns far as relates to tho prairie on either side; but in the ravines leading to the rivor 
detached groves of small timber occur, The boundary of the prairie country, properly 
so called, may bo roughly shown by a lino drawn from tho great bond of the Little Souris, 
or Mouso River, to Qu’Appello Mission, and from the Mission to tho Moose Woods, on the 
South Branch.” 


Ibid, p. 240. 


“ Issuing from tho Duck Mountain are numorous streams which meander through a 
beautiful and fertile country. This area may bo said to commenco at tho two creeks, ton 
miles from Fort Polly, thonco on to Pino Crook, fifteen miles further. Tho vegetation is 
ovorywhoro luxuriant and beautiful, from tho groat abundance of rose bushos, vetches', and 
gaudy wildflowors of many spocics. After passing Pino Creek the trail to Shell Rivor 
pursues a circutuous routo through a country of equal richness and fertility.” 


Ibid, p, 249. 

, “Valley of tho Saskatchewan.—1. Tho country between the Lumpy Hill of the Woods 

and Fort a la Come, or tho Nepowewin Mission, induding the valley of Long Creek and 
tho region west of it, bounded by tho south branch of the Main Soskatoho wan? Tills area 
may contain 000,000 acres of land of the first quality. 

“ 2. Tho valley of Carrot River and tho country included between it and tho Main 
Saskatchewan boundod on the south side by the Birch Hill range. There is a narrow 
strip on tho groat river, about 5 miles broad, where tho soil is light and of an indifferent 
quality. Ihe area of available land probably does not exceed 3,000,000 acres. 

■ “ 3. The country about tho Moose Woods on the South Saskatchewan. 

“4. The Touchwood Hills. 


“ 0. The Pheasant Hill the File Hill. Tho aggregate area of these fertile districts 
may bo stated to extend ovor 500,000 acres. ’ 

“ Assuming that the prairies of Red Rivor, and the Assiniboine oast of Prairie Port* 
age contain an available area of 1,500,000 acres of fertile soil, the total quantity of arable 
land included betwoon Rod River and tho Moose Woods on the south branch of thl 
tokalol,,™, rrill 1» 11,100,000 „c™ or land for grazing pa!^, L StaL* 
=oTand” erablC ’ may ° a8S 6qUal inoxtont to the above estimate of 
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Report of Progress, Canadian Pacific Railway, 1874, p. 37. 

11 Procooding towards tho Touohwood Hills, wo mot gontlo slopes covorad with tho 
nspon, with occasional small lakos, fringed by willows, many of thorn saline. 

“ Muoh of tho land has boon devastated by firo, and it is thought that this oauso, repeated 
frequently, has, aftor a series of years, rosultcd in tho entire destruction of the hoavy 
wood whioh, it is boliovod, onco oovorod tho surfaeo of thoso prairies. Tho aspens, 
however, quickly grow up, five or six years’ life making them sufficiently large for 
fonoing purposes. 

“ About 110 miles to tho north-wost of Fort Ellice, the Touchwood HUIb are mot. 
Theso are more undulating eminences, partly wooded, with romarknbly good soil and 
apparently woll adapted for sottlomont j they gradually descend on tho western side. 
Some difficulty was found in this neighborhood in obtaining water. * * # 

“ Scarooly any rivers aro mot; it is obsorvablo, however, that several running streams 
are found furthor north. 

“ The routo, on which wo wero travelling, oxplains this feature of physical goography, 
for we wore on tho watershed between tho Assiniboine and the South Saskatchewan. 
Wo found that this part of tho routo is gonerally without timbor, but it contains spots 
whore slight wooded knolls aro met. Apparently level, in reality thero is a considerable 
ascent, os tho country is travelled westward. 

“ From Fort Garry to Fort Edmonton, tlioro is a rise of 1,400 feet in a distance of 
900 miles by trail, whilo a farther rise of 900 is experienced before tho base of tho 
mountain chain iB mot. Thus the total additional elevation of 2,300 is spread over 1,000 
miles. # * * In some portions of this, heavy rolling ground 1 b found, and 

the soil varies in richness. Gravel is present in some of tho higher ridges, and it is 
confidently bolieved that there would be ballasting obtainable for railway purposes 
without great difficulty, , , , 

“ Before reaohing tho south branoh of the Saskatchewan, the country is an agreeable 
mixture of woodland and prairie with several lakes of moderate dimensions and with a 
rolling succession of knolls. Tho landscape was usually pleasing, the soil excellent, and 
wo saw abundant wild flowers. Very many of the lakes are brackish, yet they often 
adjoin fresh water lakes j the latter we found invariably at a higher level. < At the foot 
of a ridge they are more frequently saline; on mounting the slope they prove to be fresh.” 

Assiniboine and Saskatchewan Exploring Expedition, by Henry Youle Hind. Report of 
' Progress IV. 

“ The south branch of the Saskatchewan is a noble river, varying in width from half 
a mile to 300 yards, for a distance of 100 miles from the Elbow; it then gradually con* 

. tracts its channel and changes its character from' a river full of sandbars and mud-flats 
pursuing a comparatively straight course, to a rapid and uniform torrent of water, sweeping 
down the narrow but deep valley whioh it has excavated, from one bank to the other in 
magnificent curves, until it joins the North Branch. * * # The Main 

Saskatchewan is a river of very imposing magnitude. Like the South Branch it occupies 
a narrow, deep valley, varying in width from one and a half to three miles, extending a few 
miles below tho Nepowewin Mission. It flows in grand ourves from side to side, and its 
general level is about 300 feet below tho country through 1 which it has excavated its' 
channel, after which it enters the low region. 
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* it # 11 In tho largo oxpanso of country, ovor which our oxplorationB liavo 

extended, tho aim of land of tho ilrot quality, namely, of blaok vogotablo mould, reposing 
on gravel or day is far moro oxtonsivo and important than wo antioipatodi It is dls> 
tributod as follows:— 

“ 1, On tho South Branoh of tho Saskatchewan, from tho Mooso Woods to tho 
Nopowowin Mission, and according to tho description of half-breeds familiar with the 
country, a soil of equal excolloneo oxtonds to tho valley of tho Swan River. Tho immediate 
banks of tho Saskatchewan aro of a poor, sandy or gmvolly soil, but on tho prairie plateau 
throo miles from tho river, the rich soil oominoncos, and in tho part ovor which I passod 
has a breadth of 60 miles. 

“ 2. Tho Touchwood Hill rango, having an area exceeding 1,000,000 acres; for beauty 
of sconory, riahnoss of soil, and adaptation for settlement, this is by far tho most attractive 
aroa west of tho Assiniboino. 

“ 3. Tho soil is of first quality in tho valloy of Swan River, and ovor tho whole of tho 
east watershed of tho Assiniboino, with tho oxcoptio t <>f tho country near its banks. 

“ 4. '•’ho valley of White Mud River is generally fertile and inviting. 

* * * “The ratio which land of excellent quality bears to land of 

indifferent or worthless quality in tho regions just rofoiTod to, is largely in ’favor of tho 
former. 

* * * “ Riding Mountain is timbered with heavy aspen. On'tho levol 

country drainod by tho Saskatchewan, from the Mooso Woods to the Nepowewin Mission, 
the timber is small, but on tho Touchwood Hill range there aro some fine aspen forests." 

Geoloyieal Survey oj Canada, 1873-4. Observations by Mr. Selwyn, p. 28. 

* * “ The beauties of Touchwood Hills have been so graphically 

described by Professor Hind, that I cannot do better than reproduce what he Bays of this 
really lovely tract of country. t Professor Hind says, under date 15th August, 1858 :— 

* In tho afternoon wo began tho ascent of a gently rolling slope at the foot of the Touch- 
wood Hills j patches of willow appear here fringing small areas of good pasturage. At 
6 p.m. we reached the summit plateau and then passed through a very beautiful undulating 
country diversified with many picturesque, lakes and aspen groves possessing soil of tho 
best quality and covered with tho moBt luxuriant herbage. There is no timber visible on 
the west side of tho range with '"the exception of small aspen and burnt willow bushes. 
All the wild flowers, so beautiful and numerous in the valley of the Long Creek, are 
met with on the summit plateau of the Touchwood Hills, of even larger growth and 
greater profusion. Little prairie openings fringed with aspen, occur here and;there 
through which the trail posses. We then , come suddenly on the banks of a romantio 
lakelet, on which ducks with their young broods are swimming, and, white cranes start 
from their secluded haunts at the unexpected intrusion. The'breadth of this beautiful 
plateau is about four miles, its level abovo the salt prairie to the west may, be about 500 
feet. The range appears to consist of a series of drift hills, many of which rise in rounded 
dome-Bhaped forms from the summit plateau.' 

r “ The above description is applicable to nearly, the whole of the country between the. 
old post and the Little Touchwood Hills Fort. On the flanks and summits oif most of tho 
ridges and rounded dome-shaped hills there are many large angular, evidently ice-borne, 
blocks and masses of buff-colored Silurian limestone, with others of gneiss, mica schists, 
dionte and other crystalline rocks. 
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* * # “ Travailing all day ovor tho ‘ Croat Salt Plain,’ (allutlod to boforo 

an a projootion of tlio United Statos barron lands), a treeless prairie. In tho depressions 
for tho htHt h!x niiloH dwarfed poplars and willow bushes from tliroo to (Ivo foot high 
])rnvail. Tho soil is a blackish loam, rathor sandy, on a subsoil of rather wliito looking, 
gravol. Limostono and gnoiss in largo and small blocks aro pretty thickly distributed 
ovor tho surface, 

" This district contains somo salino lakes and brackish water, described as follows 
by Mr, Solwyn :— 

“ Rapid evaporation during suminor and ]>robably a considerable amount of percolation 
through tho sandy drifts removes tho remainder, and those causes aro quite sufficient to 
account for tho generally saline character of tho numerous lakes and pools. Many of 
these saline lakes aro ns much os tliroo, four and fivo miles in length, and occasionally 
from one to two miles wide. They occur either in isolated irregular basin-shapod hollows 
or forming chains of lakos in rathor broad valloy-liko depressions extending many miles, 
but closed in on all sidos by rounded drift-formed hills with grassy slopes. When occurring 
this way tho lowost lake in the ohain receives tho drainage of tho othors, and I observed 
in all such cases that while tho waters of tho uppermost was oithor quite frosli or only 
slightly brackish, that in tho lowest lake would bo intensely salt and bitter. 

' * * * “Mount Carmel (Big Hill) rises about 140 or 100 foet above tho 

road at its base, and from its summit an extensive view is obtained of tho surrounding 
country, especially to tho westward, in which there is a gonoral full towards tho valley of 
the South Saskatchewan. Mount Carmel seems to bo entirely composed of drift, and on 
its flanks and summit, which aro partially covored with aspen and willow copse-wood, 
there aro numbers of largo angular bouldors of buiT-colorcd limestone holding fossils, 
garnetiferous gnoiss and mica schiBt and slaty diorito. In some directions os far as tho 
eye can reach similar hills and ridges follow each other in ondloss succession, and apparently 
without definite arrangement or j»arallolism. Prom tho lowest depressions to tho summit 
of the highest ridge is often not less than 300 feet, and from Mount Carmel I counted 
fifteen distinct lakes and pools, whilo many more wore only concealed from view by 
intervening ridges. * * * Rainy Hills aro low drift hills interspersed with 

many lakes, pools and clumps and patches of copse-wood, with intervening opon grassy 
plains,” * * * 


Canadian Exploring Expedition, by II. Y. Hind. Vol. 1, p. 407. 

* * * “ Tho valley through which tho small tributary of tho south branch 

flows, separates tho Lumpy Hill of tho Woods from the west flank of tho Birch Hills; it 
is rich in alluvial meadowB, ponds and lakes. A view from Lumpy Hill is very extensive. 
The altitude of this eminence is about 400 feet nbove the general level, and from its 
summit an undulating open country, dotted with lakes and flanked by the Birch Hills is 
visible towards tho east; south 1 and south-west is a lako region, also north and north-east. 
Theso lakos are numerous and largo, often three miles long and two broad. Seventeen 
large lakes can be countod from tho Lumpy Hill; low ranges of hills can also bo discerned 
in several directions. Tho most important of these aro tho Bloody Hills, the Woody 
Hills, far in the prairie west of tho South Branch, and tho chnin of the Birch Hills 
running from tho Lumpy Hills easterly. The view extends to tho border of the wooded 
land; beyond is a treeless prairie. The so-called wooded land now consists of widely 
separated groves of small aspens, with willows in the low places. Much of the soil on tho 
south and east of Lumpy Hill is Handy. 'and poor. Low hills and long .ridges running 
north-east by east, and south-west by south, diversify the general level character of,the 
prdiriOB as sfcbn from' Lumpy Hill. * * - * < L v 
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« After traversing a very undulating country, in which avo low ranges of hills and 
conical mounds with limostono boulders on their summits, wo arrived at Big Hill, a point 
, of some interest, for south and south-east of it lies a boundless undulating prairie. , * 
# 'Hie limit of the so-called ‘Wooded Country, 1 is about 70 milos from tho 
North Branch in an air line, and 30 miles from tho Soutli Branch. 

“ From tho summit of tho Big Hill tho ‘ Buffalo Cart Plain/ and ‘ Lako where tho 
Mooso died,' aro visible; both noted localities in tho wild histoiy of theso regions, 
South-east of tho Big Hill the trail winds through a dreary labyrinth of dome-shaped 
lulls, many of thorn covered with bouldors. 1,1 111 * 

“ In joumoying from the Lumpy Hill wo crossed throe ‘ bolts of wood ’ boforo arriving 
at'tho groat prairie west of tho Touchwood Hills. These bolts, whioli consist of groves 
of small aspen, following a low gravelly ridge about a mile broad, and having a nor.th-cast 
and south-west direction, are separated by prairio valloys which sustain in their lowest 
parts a good soil and fine pasturage. Each belt diminished to a point some ten or fifteen 
miles south-wost of our track. Tho points of these bolts aro visible from the summit of 
mounds on our trail, not more than 50 feet high; beyond them is a treeless prairio, 
stretching away to the South Branch. Tfio ‘ belts of woods ’ become broader in a north¬ 
easterly direction until they merge into the wooded country betweon the Biroh Hills and 
the Saskatchewan. Thore are many delightful spots in the belts, the herbage is as clean 
as a well-shaven lawn, the clumps of aspen aro neatly rounded as if by art, and, where 
little lakes alive with waterfowl abound, the scenery is very charming, and appeal's to bo 
the result of taste and skill, rather than tho natural features of a wild and almost 
uninhabited country.” 

Canadian Exploring Expedition , by II. Y. Hind. Vol. 1, p, 435, 

* * * “ Our route lay on tho flanks of tho Biding and Duok Mountains, 

and through a country admirably adapted for farming purposes. Ponds and lakes are 
very numerous off tho flanks of tho Biding Mountain, but as far as our opportunities 
enabled ub to judge, tho wholo country, with tho exception of narrow ridges, possesses a 
rich black fertile mould, supporting very luxuriant herbage, and on the mountain an 
ample supply of timber, consisting chiefly of aspen of large dimensions. The Rifling and 
Buck Mountains consist of a succession of slopes and terraces on their south-western 
Bides, the ascent being almost imperceptible to thick impenetrable forest whioh covers the 
highest plateau. On Birdstail Creek cretaceous shales, identical with tlioso on tho 
Assiniboine, crop out in different places.”, 

Ibid. Vol. 1, pp. 386-393. . 

“ At a point 53 miles from the Elbow (South Saskatchewan) we made a careful 
section of the river and found its breadth to be one-third of a mile (28 chains); its 
greatest depth was ten feet on tho east Bide, but on the west side there is another 
channel with nine feet of water, , 

“ Approaching the Moose Woods we passed for several hours between a series of low 
alluvial islands from ton to twelve feet above tho water. They sustain some fine elm, 
balsam-poplar, ash, ash-leaved maple, and a vast profusion of mesaskatomina. Tho river 
valley is bounded by low hills leading to a prairie plateau four to eight miles back. The 
country here furnishes an excellent district for ;the establishment of a settlement. The 
spot where we ramped for the night is an extensive, open, undulating meadow, with long 
' on low elevations rose-bushes grow'in the greatest profusion. . It is 

Only ten foot from tho water, yet it doos not app&tr to bo flooded in tljo spring \ water- 
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i 
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mavkB and ico marks aro nowhoro to bo soon abovo four foot from tbo present lovol of tko 
brood river. 

“ Tiio region called tbo Moose Woods is a dilatation of tbo Saskatchewan, flowing 
through an oxtonsivo alluvial flat six miles in broadth, and out into numerous islands by 
the changing course of the stream. This flat is bounded by sand hills, somo of which aro 
nothing more than shifting dunes. The woods aro in patohes, and in tho low land consist 
of balsam-poplar, whito wood and aspen. Small aspon clumps covor the hills. M * * 

The river continues to flow through a broad alluvial flat for about 25 miles. Its water is 
vory turbid, like that of tho Mississippi, holding much solid matter in mochanical 
suspension. 

11 Beyond tho Mooso Woods tho banks oloso upon tho rivor, and huvo an altitudo . 
not exceeding 60 feet. The broadth of the stream contracts to 250 yards, with a curront 
fully three miles an hour. On the east bank the prairie is occasionally wooded with 
clumps of aspen, on the west side it is trooless, and shows many sand hills. Nothing but 
a treoloss, slightly undulating prairie was visiblo; many large fragments of limestone not 
much water-worn lie on tho bill banks of the river, which aro about 100 foot in altitudo. 
Frequent soundings showed a depth of ten or twolvo feet. A little timbor displays itself 
occasionally on the east bank bolow tho level of the prairie. The banks exposed occasion¬ 
ally yellow drift clay with numerous boulders; tho soil of tho prairie appears to improve 
os we progress northward, and the grass is no longer stuntod or withered. Little rapids 
occur at the bends of the river, but there is always deep water on tho other side. 

* * * <* In many places close to tho water's edge and rising from it in a 

slope for a space of 25 to 30 feet, tho fallen bouldors are packod like stones in an 
artificial pavement and aro often ground down to a uniform level by the action of ice. 
This pavomont is visiblo for many miles in aggregate length at the bends of the river. 

* * * Soventy-flvo miles from the Grand Forks the balsam-spruce begins to 

appear in groves. Tho river winds between high wooded banks with low points and 
wooded bottoms on one side, high cliffs also wooded with aspen and Bpruce groves on the 
opposite bank. The flats aro covered with a rich profusion of vetches, grasses and rose 
bushes. * * * We passed swiftly through a good country, well fitted for 

settlement, as far as we could judge from soil and vegetation. Low islands aro numerous 
in the river, and extensive alluvial flats spread out in on expansion of the valley." 


Bed Bivek. 


Overland Journey Hound the World, by Sir George Simpson. Vol. 1, p. 55. 


“ On entering Red ltiver from Lake Winnipeg, tho shores, for the first ten miles, 
aro low and swampy, abounding in wild fowl of every kind j but, farther up, they rise to 
a height varying from 30 to 50 feet. On the eastern or right bank there iB an abundance of 
poplar, birch, elm, oak, &c., pines also being plentiful a few miles back] while the 
western side, generally speaking, is one vast prairie, with scarcely any timber. 

“ The soil of Bed Biver settlement iB u black mould of considerable depth, which, 

' when first tilled, produces extraordinary crops, as much, on some occasions,, os forty 
returns of wheat; and even after twenty successive ycurs of cultivation, without the relief 
of manure or of fallow, or of green crop, it still yields from from 15 to 25 bushels to the 
acre.” „ ■ , / , , - ■ 1 ■ , - 1 *, 
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Captain Palliser's Exploration in B, N. America, folio, p. 8, 

•• Rod River lias itH sources in tlio name district of marshes nnd lakos from which 
flows also Urn Mississippi. Tlio course of Red Rivor is slightly west of north to wlioro it 
fulls into Luke Wiimipog. At 8 or 10 miles from the lnlco tlio lnnd on tho bunks of the 
rivor become sulllciuntly elevated to lie uvailublo for ugrionlturo; it stretches baok for 
ninny miles on either hand in lino rich savannahs or lightly timbered country. Indeed, 
tho valley of Red Rivor being rarely aonfiuod by lofty banks in any portion of its course, 
is valuablo for sottlemont tho whole way up stream and for a considerable distance south 
of the international lino," 


Lake Winnipeg, 

Appendix No, 3 to Journals Legislative Assembly, Gaimla, 1858, Cap, VII. 

“ Tho altitude of this extensive shoot of water above tho level of the sea is 628 feet. 
<* * * Lako Winnipeg is 264 milos long, by an averago of 35 wide. It cer¬ 

tainly contains an urea of exceeding 9,000 square miles, and is probably one half as large 
again as Lake Ontario. Connected with Lake Winnipog by navigable channels are two 
other large bodies of wator, Lakes Manitoba and Winnipegoosis, being together as long as 
Lake Winnipog and having about half its breadth. * * * Lake Winnipeg 

once reached, communication with the interior becomes an easy matter. The numerous 
rivers which unwater tho valley of this great lake, with an area of 400,000 square miles, 
are most of them canoo, or boat routes, for many hundred miles up their Btreums. Lake 
Winnipog is very shallow at its southorn extremity and tho marshy shores abound with 
fresh wator sholls." 

Lakes Manitoba and Winnipegoosis. 

The lied lliver Country, Hudson Bay and the North-West, by A, J. Russell , C, E., 

Cap, XI, p, 48. 

“ These lakes are each 120 miles in length. The greatest breadth of Manitoba is 24 
miles, and of Winnipegoosis 27. Taken together they extend 220 miles from north to 
south. They enclose botweon them and Lako Winnipeg a peninsula of 250 miles in 
length by 100 miles in greatest breadth, whioh is out across by the Little Saskatchewan. 
This peninsula, though as largo as the Kingdom of Denmark, counts for little in the 
Nor’-Wost It is reported to be a low flat country, abounding in lakes nnd marshes. On 
its coast on the north-east shore of Manitoba, Mr. Dawson Btates itliat from tho marsh 
which lies behind its high shingle beach, a rich alluvial soil rises gradually to a moderate 
height, not subject to be flooded. As it is a limestone country and thickly wooded, the 
soil must necessarily be very fertile, where there is depth enough of it j which Bhould at 
least frequently be the cose in a low lovel country. Round the south end of Lake Mani¬ 
toba, for a circuit of about 50 miles, the soil is that of the richest description of prairie 
land. Tho few settlers considor it even superior to that of Red River. It is an undu¬ 
lating country of mingled woods and prairie. 

“ The White Mud River, a stream of about 80 miles in length by its coarse, whioh 
lias its sources in the southern skirts of the Riding Mountains, and flows eastward to the 
south end of Lake Manitoba, is described os passing through an exceedingly beautiful and 
fertile country of prairies, thickly interspersed with woods, the soil of which , is a rich 
sandy loam. This very rich prairie land stretches southwards to the Sand Hills on the 
Assiniboine, and eastward to Red River. Between the upper end of Lake Manitoba and 
the Riding Mountains} and around Lake .Dauphin, there is much rich ground, and muCh 
of it is yerjMmlrthy.‘’ ° 
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Navigation, 

In roply to a lottor requesting information concerning tho capabilities of vlvors in 
tlio North-West for navigation, Hon. Donald A, Smith, M.P., wrote as follows:— 

I ! 

"Hudson Bay Housjs, Montreal, 28th July, 1870. 

"Tho information I have rocoivcd on thin subject is to tho effect that tho 
Saskatchewan River is navigable by steamboats drawing to 3J- foot of water, from tho 
head of tho. Grand Rapid, some four miles from tho point whore that liver empties into 
Lako Winnipeg, to tho Rocky Mountain Houso, a distance of cloven hundred to twolvo 
hundred miles, from about tho 1st of Juno till tho middlo of September. 

"Tho ico on tho Saskatchewan, at Edmonton, gonorally brooks up between the 15th 
and tho 20th of April, and by tho 1st of May tho rivor may bo said to bo clear all the 
way down to tho Grand Rapid. For three or ‘four years back tho water has been 
sufficiently high, as early, as the 10th to tho 15th of May, for tho passage of steamboats; 
but, os. already mentioned, this cannot bo depended on before tho beginning of Juno; 
and it is very Boiuom that Lako Winnipeg is sufficiently dear of ico to onable boats to 
reach tho mouth of tho Saskatchewan boforo tho 8th to the 10th of tho latter month. 

“ Tho interruptions to the navigation of tho Saskatchewan, with ono exception, that 
of Cole's Falls, are comparatively unimportant. The first occurs about two miles above 
the Grand Rapid, at tho ' Roches Rouges,' whore tho current is very strong, tho next 
being at tho 1 Demi Chargo,’ about eight mileB further; again at tho ‘ Thobum,’ or ‘Nepo- 
win Rapid,’ Bomo thirty miles below Fort a la Come, there is a very strong current, but 
not such as to require the use of the warp to surmount it. The Coles’ Falls immediately 
above the junction with the South Branoh of tho Saskatchewan, a chain of fourteen rapids, 
extending over about twelve miles, occur. Of these, three are much interrupted by 
boulders, which it is believed could readily be removed at little expense, giving a good 
channel. After this there is no great strength of current until Cross Rapid is reached, 
about half way between Fort Pitt and Edmonton j and above the latter place the navi¬ 
gation is easy for fifty mileB, after which, throughout tho greater part of the distance to 
the Rocky Mountain House, the current is very strong, but still Buch as can bo readily 
overcome by a boat of good power. 

“ From Carlton upwards there are a good many shifting sandbanks, rendering tho 
channel in some places tortuous. Of these tho principal occur off tho mouth of Battle 
River; but with good pilotage a good channel is always to be found between them. 

“ Tho ‘Northcote,’ a steamboat of about one hundred and fifty foot in length, last year 
proceeded from the Grand Rapid to Edmonton with a full cargo, and she is at present 
gone on her second trip this season to the Bame place. 

! ; , \ 

“The ordinary Hudson’s Bay freight boats, the dimensions of which are about thirty- 
two feet keel, or from stem to stem forty-five feet, with a breadth of beam of ten feet, 
carrying from four to five tons of cargo, and drawing when loaded about two-and-a-half 
feet of water, have navigated the Saskatchewan for many years. These boats are warped 
up the Grand Rapids from Lako Winnipeg, tho depth of water and breadth of channel 
in these rapids being amply sufficient, and the only difficulty of surmounting them being 
the great force of the current. Eight men are employed in tracking a boat of this 
description, in every case the greater portion of the cargo being oarried across the 
Portages. 



“ Botwoon Fort Pitt and Carlton, wood for fuel is scarco, and’notVosily obtained j but 
, with this exception it can without difficulty be procured along the whole extont of tho 
rivor, 

“ Coal is also found nt soveral points from Fort Victoria (about ninety miles below 
Edmonton) upwards, and nt eighty milos nbovo Edmonton it crops out in a largo mass, 
tho soam being represented ns being upwards of fifty foot in thiokness. This coal has 
for many years boon UBcd by blacksmiths, and found to nnswor their purposo sufficiently 
well. 


“ Theso fow remarks are hurriedly thrown together; but I shall bo glad at any timo 
to famish such further information ns it may l>o in my power to give on the subject.” 

The lied Hive: Country, Hudson's Hay and North-West Territories, by A. J, Russell, C.1S. 

V‘ ° 2 . 

" As tho Littlo Saskatchewan, tho outlet ot Lake Manitoba, is a fine, navigablo 
stream of 750 foot in breadth, and the Watorhon ltivor or Sangissippi, which connects 
Lakes Manitoba and Winnipogoosis, has a broad channel not less thnn throe foot deep at 
low water, they presont togotlier with thoso lakos an unbroken line of water communi¬ 
cation from Fort Garry to Mossy Portage, at tho hood of Lnko Winnipoeoosis. a distance 
of about 500 miles. 

“ Mossy Portago, which is only about four miles and a quartor in length, through 
low ground, connects the head of Lako Winnipogoosis with Cedar Lako on tho Saskatche¬ 
wan, abovo its great rapids. A short canal there would unite tho navigation by these 
lakes from Fort Garry with that of the ltivor Saskatchewan, (from Cedar Lake upwards) 
which for nearly a thousand milos presents no greater obstructions to navigation than are 
to bo found on tho River Ohio. This would form a line of water communication about 
1500 milos in length from Fort Garry to tho foot of the Rocky Mountains. # * # 

The area drained by the South Saskatchewan is greater than that of the Rhine, and tho 
watershed of tho Rocky Mountains drained by it is greater than that of tho Alps, drainod 
by the Rhine, and the oxcess of its volume would be much greater wore it not for the 
extont of dry prairio land it passes through.” ' , ' 





CHAPTER III. 


CLIMATE, SOIL AND PRODUCTIONS OP LAKE WINNIPEG BASIN. 

Manitoba and the North-Went of the Dominion, by Thoe, Spence, pp. 18-22. 

“ Tlio natural division of tho seasons in tlio valloy of Lake Winnipeg is aH follows:— 

“ Spring .—April and May. 

“ Summer. —Juno, July, August, and part of September. 

“ Autumn .—Part of September and October. 

« Winter. —Novomber, December, January, February, and March. 

« The peculiarity of spring is strikingly represented by tlio early and rapid advance¬ 
ment of temperature in May. It is tlio excessive cold of the long winter season, embracing 
five months of the year in this latitude, which reduces the annual mean, being 34° 38, 
while that of Montreal is 42° 03' j but Blodgot claims that the whole Saskatehewan 
Valley has a climate very near us mild, in its annual average, os that of Wisconsin, 
Northern Now York, and Ontario, which would give it a winter mean of 15 degrees. 
The moan for the three months,^ Docomber, January and February, at Fort Garry, in 
Manitoba, is 16° 85'; at Montreal, 16° 83'. In April and May, the mean temperature 
rises to 39° 83', and 58 e 40', being about equal to Toronto. The winter climate grows 
rapidly milder in tho same parallel westward, even whero there is an increase of elevation, 
and in the Saskatchewan Valloy, almost represents the climate of Ontario. 

« The buffaloes have wintered in myriads on the nutritious grasses of its prairies, up 
to as liiglr a latitude as Lake Athabaska; and the Half-breeds and Indians camp out 
in the otien plains during the whole of the winter, with no shelter but a buffalo skm tent 
and robes, and horses of the settlers run at large and grow fat on the grasses which they 
pick up in the woods and bottoms. , 

“ The average fall of snow is about six inches per month. Tho snow falls in small 
quantities, at different times, and is rarely blown into drifts so as to impede travelling. 
With the new year commences tho extreme cold of our winter, when, for a few days, the 
mercury ranges from ,15 to 85 degrees below zero, falling sometimes even below, that. 
Yet the severity of these days is much softened by the brilliancy of the sun, and the stillness 
of the air. Thus, while in lower latitudes, they are being drenched by the cold ram 
storms, or buried beneath huge drifts of wintry snow, Manitoba enjoys a dry atmosphere, 
with bright cloudless days, and serene starlight nights; and when the moon ^tums her 
full orbed face towards the earth, the night scene of Manitoba is one of peerless grandeur. 

« According to Blodget, Indian com is restricted as a profitable staple to the middle 
regions of the West, between parallels 42° and 43°. Wheat is the leading staple of the 
upper belt of the temperate zone. Blodget (an American authority) states, ‘ that the 
Vnmin of the Winnipeg is the seat of. the greatest average wheat product on this continent, 
and probably in the world.' He limestone sub-strata of this region, with its rich deep 
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calcareous loam and ratontivo clay milmoil is always associated with a rich wheat develop¬ 
ment, while its hot and humid Hummers fulfil all tlio olimatological conditions of a first- 
rate wheat country. Some fields on the lied River lmvo beon known to produce twenty 
successive erojiH of wheat without fallow or manure, and the yield has frequently reached 
as high as forty bushels per acre. An important feature in the soil of Manitoba and 
the North-west is, that its earthy materials are minutely pulverized, and tlio soil is every¬ 
where light, mellow and spungy. With these uniform characteristics, tlio soils are of 
different grades of fertility, according to local situations. Agonoral ingrodient of tho soil 
is sand, of which silicu is the bnse, ns of all good soils. It plays an important part in the 
uconomy of growth, and iH an essential constituent in the organism of all cereals. We 
are told that about 07 per cent of tho ash of tho stems of wheat, corn, lye, barley, outs, 
tbc., is pure silica, or flint. It is this which gives tho glazed coating to tho plants and 
gives strength to tlio stalk. Now this silica is an acid and is insoluble, but readily 
combines with lime, soda, magnesia, potash and tho otlior ingredients of our soil, and in 
this condition is rendily available to tho use of tho plunt, and forms an essential element 
in tho growth of the cereals; from this and other causes is attributublo tho superiority of 
our wheat over all ether grown cast or south.” 

Itejiort of Select Committee on Immigration and Colonization, 187G. Prof earn' Macoun'a 

Evidence, p, 20. 

“ A continuous farming country extends from Point Du Chion to tho Assiniboino at 
Port Ellice, a distance of 230 miles, without a break. Beyond this there aro 25 miles of, 
dry gravelly ground of littlo account for anything except pasture. Then follows a very 
extensive tract of country stretching westward to tho South Saskatchewan, and extending 
indefinitely nortli and south. This wide region contains many fine sections of rich fertile 
country, interspersed with poplar grovos, rolling treeless prairie, salt lakes, saline and 
other marshes, and brackish or fresh water ponds. What is not suited for raising cereals 
is excellent pasture land. Only a few of tho salt lakes would bo injurious to cattle or 
horses and fresh water can bo obtained without doubt a littlo below tho surface. 

“ The soil of this whole region is a warm gravelly or sandy loam. The surfuce Soil 
to a depth of from ono to three feet, is a brown or black loam. Tho subsoil being 
generally oitlior sand or gravel, consisting principally of limestono pebbles; many boulders 
are found in some sections. Tlio land between tho two Saskatchewans is nearly all good. 
Prince Albert Mission settlement is situated in this section. At Carlton, I crossed tho 
North Saskatchewan, and therefore know nothing personally of tho immense region ex¬ 
tending thence west and south to the boundary. All accounts, however, agree in saying it 
is tho garden of tho country. Good land, generally speaking, extends northward to Green 
Lake, a distance of 170 miles from Carlton. How much further oastward'this good land 
extends I am unable to state; but Sir John Richardson says that wheat is raised without 
difficulty at Cumberland House. The good arable land is about 25 miles wide at Edmon¬ 
ton, but possibly not so wido at Port Pitt, more to the cost but further north. This 
region is bounded on tho south by the North Saskatchewan, and on the north by tho 
watershed between it and tho Beaver and Athabasca Rivera. Within this area there 
are five settlements where wheat is raised regularly without difficulty, viz.: tho Star 
Mission (Church of England), 00 miles north of Curlton on the Green Lake Rond : Lac 
La Bicho Mission (R. C.), 100 miles from Port Edmonton; Victoria Mission (Wesleyan 
Mission), 80 miles east of Edmonton; and St. Albert Mission (R. C.), 9 miles nortli of 
Edmonton, and at Edmonton itself. Edmonton seems to bo tho coldest point in tho 
district in question and suffers most from summer frosts. 

“ Next is a very extensive district forming the watersheds between tho Saskatchewan 
and Peace Rivers, and through which the Athabasca River Aowb for its wholo course, 
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and from wliiolt it rocoivos its wators. This rollon is all forost and, consists of muskog 
(swamp), spruco and poplar' forests. Very little is known of thin rogion, hub tiro soil 
where I oroBBod it is gonorally good wlroro not swampy. West of Edmonton, where tlio 
railway crosses thi« Hootion, tlioro in Bald to bo much swamp, but between Port Pitt and 
tho PorkH of tho Athabasca tlioro is Bcareofy any Hwamp, although it i« Hourly till forost, 

“ Next comoH tlio reaco Rivor Bootion oxtonding along tiro Tlooky Mountains from a 
little north of Jasper’s IIouso to Fort Liard, Int, 01 north ; and from tho fortnur point 
to tho wost end of Littlo Slave Lake ; thence to tho Forks of tho Athabasca, and down 
that Rivor to Athabasca Lako, and from thoneo to Fort Liard.' Tlio tipper part of this 
immense aroa is principally prairio, oxteruling on both sides of tho Ponco Rivor. As wo 
proceed to tho north anil oast tho prairio gradually changes into a continuous poplar 
forest with hore and there n few spruces, indicating a wottor soil, Tho gmioml character 
of this section is liko that of Manitoba west from Portage La Prairio to l’ino Crook. 

“ Wheat was raised last yenr at tho Forks of tlio A thahascu, at tho French Mission 
(Lake Athabosca), at Fort Liard, anil at Fort Vermillion in this section." 

Canadian Exploring Expedition, by If. T Hind, Vol. 2, p. 2ii l, 

“It ia n physical reality of tlio highest importance to tho interest of British North 
America that this continuous belt can bo settled and cultivated from a few milos wost of 
tho Lako of tlio Woods to tlio passes of tho Rocky Mountains, and any lino of comraunu 
cation, whether by waggon road or railroad, passing through it, will eventually enjoy tlio 
groat advantago of boing fed by an agricultural population from ono end to tho other. 

“No other part of tho Amoric/in continent possesses an approach oven to this 
singularly favorable disposition of soil and climnto, which last foaturo, notwithstanding 
its rigour during tho winter season, confers, on account of its humidity, inestimable value 
on British America, south of tho 04th parallel. 

" Tho natural resources lying within tho limits of tho fortilo bolt, or on its oastoru 
borders, are themselves of great value as local elements of future woulth and prosperity ; 
but in viow of a communication across tho continent thoy acquire paramount importance. 

“Timbor available for fuol anil building purposes ; lignito real, though not equul to 
true.coal,.nevertheless suitable for many of tho diliuront objects to which true coal is 
applied; iron ore widoly distributed, of groat purity, and in considerable abundanco; Balt, 
in quantity sufficient for a dense population. All these crude dements of wealth lie ' 
within tho limits or on tho borders of a region of great fertility, and drained by a rivor 
of tho first-class, navigable by steamer, during several months of tho year, for 600 miles 
of its course, and by battoaux for nearly double that distanco." 

. (Tho Hudson Bay Company’s steamer has, since this was written, in 1878 and 1870, 
navigated successfully about a thousand milos of tho North Saskatchewan.) 

The Red River Country, by A. J. Russel!, C.E., j>. 148. 

‘On our route.by tho North Saskatchewan and Yellow Head Puss, wo have a con¬ 
tinually and pre-eminently fertile country for 1,300 milos from tho commencement of 4 tho 
Red River prairies to tho baso of tho Rocky Mountains at Jaspor House, and of tho 
remaining 761 milos to tho head of Bute Inlet, nearly one-half apparently is cultivable 1 
land. Mr. Waddington’s description < *ho country between tlio mouth of tho Quosnello 
and tho Const range ngrocs with tho favourable account of that plateau quotfcd from Mr. 
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Bamaton's report in Commander Mayno’s work on British Columbia, and tho unusual 
favorable character in that very mountainous country, which bo givos of the groat region 
extending northwards to tho Biver Skoona, tho boundary of British Columbia, cor¬ 
responds with tho description given of it intersooted, in roports oi extensive explorations 
referral to in tho samo work and published in Imperial parliamentary papers, 

“ Wo see, therefore, that wo possess a route to tho Pucifio through our central prairie 
country and British Columbia, that besides traversing the Bocky Mountains far more 
favorably, at half tho olovation of tho lines through tho United States, is as romarkablo 
for passing through a groat oxtont of woll watered, fortile country, as thoy are for tho 
gonoral aridity and uninhabitable barrenness of a groat |>nrt of tho countiy thoy traverse. 

“ The superiority of our route across to tho Pacific, over any other on tho continent, 
is still moro ovidont, whon wo consider that it has in addition to tho foregoing tho furthor 
advantage consisting chiofly of navigable waters. 

" This advantngo is, in its nature, a double ono. First, tho much lower rato of cOBt 
of transport by tho navigable waters. * * * , Secondly, what to us iB of 

great importance, especially in tho commencement, that in tho navigablo waters wo have 
tho greater part of tho routo ready, without cost of construction, except on a veiy small 
proportion of it," 


IsOTilERUAIi. 

Facts and Figure* relating to Vancouver's Island and British Columbia , by J. Despard 
Pemberton, Surveyor-General of Vancouver's Island, p. 117, 

* * * “ An isothermal line drawn across tho continent would, of course, 

bo far from straight, but the general obliquity of such a line may bo judged of in this 
wayIf suoli a lino wero drawn from Now York it would pass through Lako Winnipeg 
to Fort Simpson j in other words, if Now York wore, with respect to latitude, similarly 
placed on tho west coast, Fort Simpson, a thousand miles north of it, would enjoy a tem- 
poraturo equally favorable with it." 

Appendix No. 36, to Journals Legislative Assembly, Canada, 1859. Deport by S. J. 

Dawson, C.E: 

“ According to tho isothermal charts of Lonn Blodgot, tho linos of equal tom{)eraturo 
for tho summer should have a north-wost direction from Bed Biver. Now, admitting 
this theory to be correct, the climate of Bed Deer Biver, and Swan Biver, other circum¬ 
stances being the samo, should be equal to that of Bod Biver Settlement. But I am of 
opinion that it is superior, inasmuch as these rich valloys, while thoy are at but a very 
slight elevation above the valley of Bed Biver, are romoved from the influence of the 
cold winds from Lako Winnipeg, which prejudicially affect tho latter in spring. As an 
instance of the change of climate which is produced by the difference of elevation in this 
region, I may montion that the vegetation in the middle of June, was much further 
advanced in the valley of Swan Biver than at Fort Polly, which is some distance further 
to the south, but at a greater altitude by some 400 feet. 

“ While on this subject, I quote from Blodgot’s climatology some of his remarks on 
tho climate of the North-west territories, which I am confident will be read with interest. 

‘ “ By reference to the illustration of the distribution of heat we Bee that the cold at 
the north of the great lakes does not represent the same latitude further west, and 





that boyond thorn tho tliormal linos riso ns high in latitmlo, in most oases, oh at tho west 
of EurojM). Central Russia, tho Baltic district, and tho British Islands, aro all reproduced 
in tho general Htruoturo, though tho oxooptions horo full .against tho advantage, whilo 
tlioro thoy favor it, through tho immodiato iniluonoo of tho Gulf Stream. 

‘“ Climate w indisputably tho dooisivo condition, and whon wo find tho isothermal 
of 60° for tho suinmor rising on tho interior American plains to tho Gist parallel, or fully 
ns high ns its nvorago position for Europo, it is impossible to doubt tho oxistonce of 
favorablo climates over vast areas now uuouenpiod, 

1 “ This favorablo comparison may bo traced for tho wintor also, and in tho avorngeH 
for tho yonr. Tho exceptional cold of tho mountain plateaux and of tho const below tlio 
43rd parallel, marks tho advantage moro or'lons to thoso who approach those arons from 
tho wostom parts of tho Control States, and from tho coast of California, but though tho 
distinct mountain rangos remain high nt tho north, tho width of thoir baso, or of tho 
plateau from which tiioy rise, is much loss than at tho 42nd parallol. Tho olovatud tracts 
are of less oxtont, and tho' proportion of onltivablo surface is fur greater. 

‘“It will bo soon that tho thermal linos for inch season aro thrown northward 
further on passing Lnko Superior westward, in tho oharts of this work, than in thoso of 
tho military roport prepared by tho author. At tho time those wore drawn tho numbor 
of tho observations boyond tho limits of tho United States woro so small that tho* full 
expression was not given to tho statistics tlion used, in tho four that somo correction would 
ultimately bo found to apply to thorn, reducing tho oxtromo northward curvatures thoy 
indicated. But a further collection and comparison warrants tho position now given to 
tho thermal linos, placing thorn furthor northward than boforo, and extonding them in a 
course duo north-west from Lake Superior to tho (58th parallol, l£or tho oxtromo seasons, 
wintor and summer, this accurate diagonal extension of tho thormul linos across tho arons 
of latitude and longitude is very striking. Tho buffalo wintor in tho upper Athabasca, nt 
least us Bafoly as in tho latitude of St, Paul’s, Minnesota; anil the spring opens at nearly 
the same time along the immense line of plains from St. Paul's to Mackenzie River. 

‘ “ Tho quantity ofcjuin is not loss important than tho moasuroB of hoat to all purposes 
of occupation; and for tho plains east of tho Rocky Mountains there may reasonably be 
somo doubt as to the sulticiency; and doubts on tho points whether the dosort bolt of 
lower latitudes is prolonged to tho northern limit of the plains. If tho lower dcsorts aro 
duo to tho altitude and moss of tho mountains simply, it would bo natural to infer their 
oxistonce along tho whole lino, where tho Rocky Mountains run parallol, and retain thoir 
altitude; but tho dry areas aro evidently duo to other causes primarily, and they arc not 
found above the 47/A parallel in fact. It is decisivo of tho gonoral question of tho 
sufficiency of rain, to find tho entire surface of tho upper plains either well grossed or 
woll wooded; and rocont information on thoso points almost warrants tho assertion that 
thoro are no barren tracts of consequence aftor wo pass tho bad lands, and tho coteaux of 
tho Missouri. Many portions of thoso plains are known to bo peculiarly rich in grasses; 
and probably tho fiuest tracts lie along tho eastern base of tho mountains, in positions 
corresponding to tho most dosert-liko of tho plains to tho south. Tho higher latitudes 
cortainly differ widely from tho plains which stretch from tho Platto southward to tho, 
Llano Estacado of Texas, and none of tho references made to them by residents or 
travellers indicate desort characteristics. Buffalo aro far moro abundant on tho northern 
plains, and thoy remain through tho wintor on thoir oxtromo border, taking shelter in tho 
belts of woodland on tho upper Athabasca and Bence Rivers. Grassy savannas liko these 
necessarily imply an ndoquuto supply of rain; and thoro can bo no doubt that tho cor¬ 
respondence with tho European plains in liko geographical position—thoso of eastern 
Germany and Russia—iB quite complete in this respect. If a difference oxists, it is in 
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' favor of the American plums, which lmvo a groator proportion of surfuco waters, both as 
hikes and rivers."' 

“ After romarking on tho region west of tho Kooky Mountains, ho gooH on to any :— 

• “ Next is tlio area of tiio plains oast of tho Rocky Mountains, not loss remarkablo 
than tho first for tho absonco of attention horotoforo given to its intrinsic valuo as a pro¬ 
ductive and cultivable region, within easy ronoh of emigration. This is a wedgo-slmped 
tract, ton degreos of longitude in width at its bnso along tho 47th parallel, inclined north- 
wostwnrd to conform to tho trond of tho Rocky Mountains, and terminating not far from 
tho 00th parallel in a narrow lino, which still oxtonds along tho Mnckonzio for tliroo or 
four degrees of latitudo, in a cl i nut to barely tolorablo. Lord Selkirk began his ofi'orts at 
colonization as oarly as 1805, and from personal ktiowlodgo ho then claimed for this'truot 
a capacity to support thirty millions of inhabitants. All tho grains of the cool tomporato 
latitudes aro produced abundantly. Indiun corn may be grown on both branches of tho 
Saskatchowun, and tho grass of tho plains is singularly abundant and rich. Not only in 
tho oarlinst exploration of theso plains, but now, they aro tho groat resort for buffalo 
herds, which with tho domestic herds, and tho homes of tho Indians and tho colonists 
remain on them and at their woodluud borders throughout tho yoar. 

1 “ Tho simplo fact of tho prosonco of theso vast hords of wild cattle on plains at so 
high a latitude, is ample proof of tho climatological nnd productive capacity of tho 
country. Of .these plains, and their woodland borders, the valuable surface measures fully 
Jive hundred thousand square miles'" 

“ To tho abovo I may add, that tho talontod author in his isothormal chart, showing 
tho moan distribution of heat for tho summer, places tho lino of GO degrees to tlio north 
of tho Lake of tho Woods, and that of G5 dogroos at Fort Garry. Tlio samo authority 
givos a summer of 95 to Toronto, and of 90 to Cumberland House, in latitudo 54 degrees 
north, tho oxtromo northorn limit of tho region to which my descriptions refer." 

Ocean to Ocean, by Rev. Geo. M. Grant, p, 174, 

“ Speaking gonorally of Manitoba and our Nor’west, along the lino wo travelled, it 
is impossible to doubt that it is one of tho finest pnsturo countries in tho world, and that 
a great part of it is well adaptod for cereals. Tho climatological conditions aro favorablo 
for both stock raising and grain producing. The spring is nearly us ourly as in Ontario; 
tho summer is more humid, and thoroforo tho grains, grussos and root crops grow better; 
tho autumn bright and cloudless, tho very wonthor for harvesting ; nnd the winter has' less 
Hnow and fowor snowstorms and though, in many parts colder, it is healthy and pleasant 
becauso of tho still dry air, tho cloudless sky and bright sun. Tho soil is almost overy- 
whoro a peaty or sandy loam resting on clay. Its only fault is that it is too rich. Crop 
after crop is raised without fallow or manure.” 

Report of the Select Committee on Lnmiyration and Colonisation, House of Commons, 
Canada, 187G. Professor Macoun's Evidence, p. 23. 

“ At Rattle ltivcr, Indian corn has riponed three years in succession, and my obser¬ 
vations tond to show that tho summer temperature at this point is greater than it is 
higher up. 


“At Vermillion, lat. G8« 24'I had along conversation with old Mr. Shaw, who 
has had charge of this Fort for sixteen years; he says that frosts never injure anything 
on this part of tho river nnd every kind of garden stuff can bo grown! Barley sown on 
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the 8th May, out Oth August, amt tho finost I ovor Haw. Many oara nB long aB my hand 
and tho wholo orop thiok and Htout. In my opinion this ib tho finest tract of country on 
tho rivor.' Tho general lovol of tho country is Iohh than 100 foot abovo it. 

« At Littlo Hod IUvor I found, everything in a vory forward state. Cuoumbors 
Htartod in tho opon air wore fully rlpoj Windsor polo boans and itous wore likowiHo ripo, 
Auguat 10th. Fort Chipwoyan, at tho ontranco to Lake Athubusoa, lms vory poor soil 
in its vioinity, boing largely ooiuposod of Band j still, lioro I obtained flno saiuplos of 
wheat and barley—tho former weighing 08 lbs. to tho bushel, and tho lattor 08 lbs. lho 
land horo is vory low and swnmpy, botng but littlo olovated abovo tho lako. At tho 
Froncli Mission, two miles abovo tho Fort, oats, wheat and barloy woro all out by tho 
20th August. Orop rather light on tho ground. 

# # . # * # * * * 


“ Q, What timo doos tho soason opon so that spring ploughing and seeding can bo 
oarriod on 1 

« A. About tho 20th of April ploughing can connmenco on Peace Rivor, and from data 
' in my possession tho saino may bo said of tho Saskatchewan regions generally. 

«It is a curious fact that spring scorns to advanco from north-west to south-east, at a 
rate of about 2GO miles per day, a^ that in tho fall winter begins in Manitoba first and 
' goos westward at tho same into. 

« Q. Have you any knowledge of tho temperature and how the thormomotor ranges 
during tho year ? 

“ A. Tho following data selected from various sourcos will throw considerable light on 
this question. It is worthy of note that Halifax, on tho sea coast, is nearly as cold in 
spring and summer as points moro than twolvo dogreos further north. 


“ Spring, summer and autumn temperature at various points, to which is nddod tho 
moan temperature of July and August, the two tipeniHff MOHthe. 


Lntitmlo 


north. 

“ Cumberland House. 53-37 

“ Fort Sii npson. 01 '51 

“ Fort Chipwoyan. 58-42 

“ Fort William. 48-24 

“ Montreal. 45-31 

“Toronto.;. 43-40 

“ Tomiscaminguo.. 47-19 

“Halifax. 44-39 

“IHlovillo. . 44-10 

“" am vegan, Peace Rivor.... 50-08 

“Edmonton.’.. 53-31 

“ Carloton. 52-52 

“Winnipeg. 49-52 


Summer. 

Spring. 

. Autumn. 

02-02 

33-04 

32-70 

59-48 

20-00 

27-34 

. 58-70 

22-70 

31-89 

59-94 

39-07 

37-80 

07-20 

39-03 

45-18 

04-43 

42-34 

40-81 

05-23 

37-58 

40-07 

01-00 

31-07 

40-07 

temperature nearly that of 

Toronto. 

average summor 

six months. 

• • • • 

39-70 



35-70 


04-70 

30-13 

35-29 


July 

ami August. 
04-25 
02-31 
00-00 
00-52 
08-47 
00-51 
00-43 
00-55 


05-32 


“ Any unprejudiced person making a careful examination of the abovo figures will be 
struck with tho high temperature obtained in tho interior. Edmonton lias a higher 
spring temperature than Montreal, and is oight degrees farthor north and ovor 2,000 feet 
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nbovo the son, Tlio toinpomturos of Garloton and Edmonton aro takon from Captain 
Pal User's explorations in tho Saskatchewan country, during tlio years 1867 and 1868. It 
will bo soon that tlio tomporuturos of tlio months when grain ripons is about noarly equal 
throughout tlio whole Dominion from Montreal to Fort Simpson north of Croat Slave 
Lulco. 

“ Q. Do you consider tho country adapted for stock raising, and how many months in 
tho year is it necessary to keep stock under shelter 1 

" A. Tlio country, in my opinion, is woll suited for stock-raising throughout its wholo 
extent. Tho winters are certainly cold but tho climate is drv, and the winter snows aro 
light, both as to depth nnd weight. All kinds of animals have thicker coats in cold 
climates than in warm ones, so that tho thicker coat countor-balancos tho groator cold. 
Dry snow never injuros cattlo in Ontario—no othor kind over falls in Manitoba or tho 
North-West, so that tlioro can bo no troublo from this causo. Cattlo winter just as woll 
on the Athabasoa and I’ouce Itivors as thoy do in Manitoba; and Mr. Grant, who has 
been living on Bat Crook, Manitoba, for a number of years, says that cattle give less 
troublo there than thoy do in Nova Scotia. Horses winter out without food other than 
what thoy piok up, from Peace Bivor to Manitoba. Shoop, cattlo, and horses will require 
loss attention and not roquiro to bo fed as long us we now feed thorn in Ontario. Owing 
to tho light rain fall tho uncut grass is almost as good as hay when tho winter sets in, 
Kj? which it does without tho heavy rains of tho oast. This gross remains good all winter ns 

wb the dry snow does not rot it. In tho spring tho snow leaves it almost as good as ever, so 

y that cattlo can eat it until tho young grass appears. From five to six months is about 

tho time cattlo will require to bo fed, nnd shelter will altogether depend on the farmer.” 


Jbid, Mr. Henry McLeod's Evidence, p. 41. 

“ Q. What parts of tho country havo you travelled over in the North-west, and have* 
you miule particular observations of the soil 1 

“A. I havo travelled over tho country, from 60 miles , east of Bat Portage, Lake of 
the Woods, to tlio summit of the Eooky Mountains, about 1,260 miles, and have mado 
daily records of the quality of tho soil travelled ovor. Taking tho country from Winnipeg 
to Fort Polly by tlio usual trail, and from Fort Polly to Lao Sto. Anne, 60 milos west of 
Edmonton, along the lino of tho Puoifio Bailway, I estimate that the proportion of soil 
suitable for sottlomont is 4*5 per cent., moderately fair Boil 16 per cent., and poor sandy, 
clay and gravel, 42 por cent. Tho land I consider suitable for settlement is very much 
superior to any lands now to bo had in Onturio; tho luxuriance of the grass and pea vino 
to tho south and oast of Edmonton, exceeds any tiling I over saw. The soil consists of 
rich black loam of various depths, overlying clay and gravel. I have been told by settlers 
from Ontario, that they prefer tho natural grasses for hay to tho best timothy j thoy say 
that stock thrives better upon tho natural lmy. My horses lived entirely upon the grass 
found ovory day, from the end of May to tho middle of October, and did their daily work 
of from 16 to 30 miles. Before and aftor those dates thoy got a fow pounds of oats or 
barley-only tliroo horsos were lost, and that on tho return trip from the Eocky 
Mountains. Tho clay and sandy soil is suitable for grazing; I saw no part of tho country 
entirely deficient of pasture. J 

* ' * * * # # * 


*' Q. Do you consider the climate healthy and 
and epidemics 1 


invigorating; or is it sulijoci to fover 
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“ A, I consider the climate of tlio North-west Territories to bo most healthy niul fur 
superior to many parts of Ontario and Quobou, Although vory cold in wintor, thoro aro 
no Hiiddon cimngoH—thoro is Holdom a thaw from autumn till spring, Tlio Rummer is 
vory enjoyable, and tlio air on tlio plains vory lino. Thoro woro Homo cases of fovor in 
Winnipeg, but thoro in no doubt that they woro euusod by want of drainage, through the 
compact underlying clay, and from want of proper sanitary regulations." 

“ Thn Canadian Dominion ,” by Chaika Marshall, p, 170. 

“To assist distinctness of approlioiiHion, tlio old ITiuIhoii’h Bay and North-west 
Torritorioa may bo divided into throe great sections:—First, tlio barren, frost-bound, 
|)olar north, tiocond, eastward of Red River, a wido region of lakoH, swamps, disjointed 
Htroama, donHO woods, and wildernesses of rock full of oro, extending beyond Lake 
yuporior. Third, tlio fertile region of plaint) extending wont of ltoil Itivor for 1,000 iniloH 
to tho baso of tlio Itooky MouiitnitiH ; tlio country destined to bo tho granary of tlio 
Dominion. 

“Tlio country contained in thin last division is of vast extent. From its eastern 
boundary, the Lako of tho W&xls, to tho sourcoH of tho Saskatchewan in tho wont, it 
HtrotohoH 880 miles. Its brendtli, rockonod from the British boundary lino, is 700 milos. 
It includes an area of 480,000 square miles, an extent of country equal to that of Groat 
Britain, Franco and Prussia united. Tho greater proportion of tho laud appears to bo 
well fitted for cultivation ; many great districts possessing a richness of soil unparalleled. 

“ The soil is a lino alluvial deposit, or frequently a black vegetable compost. Hoots, 
vegetables, melons, and cortain fruits, grow with an extraordinaiy luxurianco. Good 
crops of barley, oats, and rye aro raisud oven by tho poorest skill wlioro any attempts 
at farming liavo boon made. Wheat will yield fifty bushels to tho aero, but requires more 
care thau the people know how to give. 

“All the rivers from tho British boundary lino flow northwards. Tlio whole 
country tilts that way. Lukes Athabasca and Winnipeg, at tho north and north-east of 
this division, aro estimated at but GOO feet above the soil. Tlio clibct of this depression of 
level on tho climate is vory groat anil wholly favorable. Tho isothermal lines strike 
directly upwards from tho Lako of tho Woods as far us Peace Itivor and Athabasca Lake. 
Tho rigour of a nortliorn winter is mitigated. The increased bent of summor rapidly 
ripenn all grain. It is possible that tho warm current of tlio Pacific, striking upon the 
Columbian coast may aid in modifying tho climate of the north-west of America, us tho 
Gulf Stream is popularly supposed to temper that of England. At any into, tho resem¬ 
blance holds, that in tho north-wost of America, as in tho north-west'of Europe, the climate 
is naturally loss severe than in tho eastern extremities of those continents in the samo 
degree of latitude. In Rod River, and in other districts only 18 inchoB of biiow fall. 
Horses and cattle keep in good condition through, tho winter without shelter. No snow¬ 
drifts occur to impede railway communication. 

“We have in a vory groat part of this central prairio country an open or summer 
season of seven mouths.” 

lleport oj the Select Committee on Immigration and Colonization, Home of Commons, 
Canada, 1875. Mr. Malcom McLeod's Evidence, pp. 48-40. 

“ Assuming it to be unnecessary to mako any specific statement an to tlio climate of 
tho Hudson Bay Busin—no part of which, to uny extent largo enough for sottlomont, can 
bo well considered us fit for agricultural purposes—I shall merely say, that though sovoro 
0 
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? 


it is not itnhonlthy. and !h quito ondurablo by persons ongagod in tbo Hudaon Buy Com- 
liauy'B service—no worao, in fact, than that of Canada, oast of tho moridian of Quebec. 

“The Winnipeg Basin, ovon at Norway IIouho, at its north end, and of lifo at which 
I have distinct recoflootion, is on tho wholo not rnoro sovoro than that of Lower Camula 
lietweon Montreal and Quoboo. 

“In tho Saskatchewan Valley-say tho North Saskatehowan-nt Fort Carlton I 
know that my grandfather (maternal grandfather), Ohiof lector Frudon.who-built hort 
* Carlton, and for many years held chargo of that district, raised easily all ordinary kin Is 
of garden vogotablos raised in old Canada, and all cereals, and, (with some difficulty, how¬ 
ever, owing to occasional summer frost) ovon Indian corn. 

“ As to wheat, it lias for many years past—about fifty, as T see by lettors to my 
father from an undo of mino (Chief Trader Harriot), who first took it there, and according 
to subsequent reports—been constantly raised, ovon at Lako Ann, beyond Edmonton, 
whore thoro is a considerable settlement of old rotund servants of tho Company. On tho 
Athabasca, further north, at lied Deer Lake, where tliero is an old and considerable 
settlement, it has never failed, and tho climate and locality are most favorablo for it. 


a still further north, on tho Peace River, three hundred miles nearer the North 
role, it is raised, and Professor Mncoun has just brought us a specimen of it, ‘ 08 lbs 
to tho bushel,’ which is one pound and three-quarters more than tho wheat (from our own 
County of Pontiac) which took tho socond prize for wheat at tho World’s Exhibition at 
Paris m 1807. Tho fact tolls its own talo as to climate in thoso higher latitudes of ours. 


“ Wo Imvo morcovor an exact and reliable record, in careful and thormometrical 
registry, at a central point, viz., Dunvegan, of tho climato of tho Peace River region, ono 
kept by my old friend and client when I practiced at tho Bar in Montreal, Davul Thomp¬ 
son, ustronomer of tho old North-West Company, and to whom tho mapping of, thoso fur 
northorn lands from Hudson Bay to tho Pacific is mainly due. 


“THE THOMPSON HEGIBTER—DUNVEGAN, PEACE RIVER.” 


Latitude 5C°8'N. 7 -ngitudo 117° 13' VV. 


Month. '*—Fahr. Month. 

“April..„.37-6 November,.. 

<<May.S4 December. 

“Juno... 64-5 January.. 

“July..". . 63 February. 

“ August. CO March. 

“ Soptomber..... 55' 

“October. 40 Mean of winter... 

- Mean of tho year. 

“ Moan. 5-1*87 


“ Mean of 3 summor months 02-50 


° —Fahr, 
..14-8 
—4 
. +7 
+ 2 
; 22-5 

. 8-42 
.35-51 


“As to tho period of cultivation (from April to October) it is a fact worth noting 
that Dunvegan, Toronto and Quoboo do not vary more than half a degree in moon tem- 
I>orature, and that as to Halifax, the difference is only 1° 69'—not far from two degrees 
in favor of Dunvegun. As to the winter cold of Dunvegan, its steadiness and drynesB 
are, for both man and beast, bettor than that of any other place in the Dominion. I 
never saw any person from that rogion but who was improved and strengthened in 
health and body, and I may say mind, by the life; a rogion of essentially strong life. 
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‘ “Ah to tho oliinato of British Columbia, it is to bo obsorvod that on tho wliolo, it is 
moistor and warmer thuti that on tho enHtom Hide of tho Rooky Mountains in tho samo 
latitudes, but local oausos, vis., tho special physical features of tbo country, with its iil- 
tcmato of ruggod mountain range, and comparative lovol, vaiy it miioli. Tn its Houthom 
half, tho ultltudo of tho casoado or coast rango Booms to wall off from tho interior tho 
vapours of ocoan waters, which waters novor vary boyond 50« t 0 152'. fahr. tho whole 
voar through, while on tho northom half of it, or at loast imtwoon latitudes 03°, and 
thoro is a froor play of ocoan vapour, wltli its ovor-fertilizing influonco over tho 
wliolo breadth of tho country to tho ltocky Mountains, and ovon boyond, through tho 
Pence River rass and other passages in tho loworod rango in thoso latitudos. 

“ Botwoon latitudos 33” and 50«, oxolusivo of mountain heights, it may bo called 
mildly Canadian, and with a greater forco of vogotablo growth. 

Snow Fali.. 


Assiniboinc ami Saskatchewan Exploring Expedition, by 11. Y. Hind, Vol. I, p. 10. 

# * # « Snow falls on tho Touchwood Hills to tho depth of two feet and 

a-half in tho woods, and in tho prairie whoro nspon groves aro numorous, it is not unfre- 
quontly found ono foot and a-half deep. In tho groat treeless prairies to tho south where 
tho horbago is short, tho snow is drifted off by winds. Tho climnto of tho Touchwood 
Hills is evidently vory humid. Thunder storms appear to trayol in tho direction of this 
rango and occasion a copious precipitation as they pass over it. 

Report of Select Committee on Immigration and Colonisation, 1870. Professor Maeonn'e 
Evidence, House of Commons, Canada. 


“ Q From your knowledge of tho country botweon Manitoba and tho Rocky Moun- 
tains, by l’ooco River—as to tho winter and tho snow fall,—can railroads bo operated as 
well as in tho Provinco of Ontario 1 

nAl boliovo that tho snow diflloulty will never bo so groat as in Ontario, bocauso 
tho snow fall is more than ono-half loss throughout tho wliolo region, and tho evaporation 
of tho snow causod by tho increased dryness of tho air more than compensates for tho 
occasional thaws in Ontario. 1 ' 

Ibid. Hon. Mr. Suthcrlaml's Evidence, p. 39. 

“Wo 1mvo occasional frosts; generally ono frost about tho first of Juno, but seldom 
sovoro enough to do any material injury to tho growing crops, and showors are frequent 
during spring and summer. Tho average depth of snow throughout Manitoba is about 

20 inches, and is quito light and loose." 


BORINU Ol’EItATIONS. 


Geological Survey, 1874-5, p. 3. Summary Report by Mr. Selwyn. 

* * # <i Xho localities where thoso oporation3 wore carried out aro at Rat 

Creek, (1) and in tho vicinity of Fort Ellice, on tho Assiniboino, and on Swan River near 
Fort Pelly. * * So far as they have gone, they lead to the conclusion that 


(1) Rat Creek i» G6 mile* wont of Fort Garry, on tlio first or lowest prairie step. 
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no difficulty will bo found in obtaining a good supply of wator on any part-of tho western 
plains ut a moderate depth below'tho surfuco. A sufficient dopth lias not boon ronchod 
oithor at Fort Ellico or at Fort Polly to provo tho coal bearing strata. At Rat Crook, 
liowovor, the superficial deposits wore ponotratod at 88 foot» end tuo underlying rock 
borod through to a dopth of 122 foot. ^ 1,1 1,1 


“Tho crcnm-colorud liinoBtono shown in this section is cortainly of Dovoniun or 
Kiluriun ago. * * * Tho dark groy lino-grained rock bonenth tho limestone is 

unliko any rook that has, so far as I am aware, been observed onpping out in this ire- 
gion. 111 ,! ‘ ,!l In any caso, tho llnding of thoso rooks at Rat Crook, togothor 

with other ascertained facts in connection with tho distribution of tho different forma¬ 
tions, provo that noithor coal nor lignite bods aro at all likely to occur bonoath any por¬ 
tion of tho lovol country wliioh constitutes tho first prairie stoppo.” 


The Deseut Laws, 


Report of the Select Committee on Immigration and Colonisation, House of Commons, 
Canada, 1870. Projessor Macoun's Evidence, p. 20. 



« Q, Could, in your opinion, tho arid portion of tho Control Trairio region, nnd par¬ 
ticularly that part supposed to be an oxtonsion of tho ‘ Amorican Desert,’ be utilized for 
siieop grazing or any other agricultural purpose 1 


“ A. Laramie Plains, in Wyoming Territory, aro spoken of by ull American writers 
ns eminently fitted for siieop and cattle farming, and our oxtonsion of tho ‘Desert’ has, 
from all accounts, a hotter climate—is at least 4,000 feot lowor in altitude, and from tho 
ablo Reports of Mr. George Dawson (1874) and Captain Pallisor (1858), 1 am led to in¬ 
fer that our part of tho ‘Desert,’ besides being first-class pasture land, contains many 
depressions well Bititod for raising nil kinds of grain. Mr. Dawson specially remarks 
that its soil is gonomlly good, but that tho rain fall is light. Speaking of tho worst part, 
he says, ‘ It scarcely supports a sod,’ but this tract is not fifty milos wido. This is tho 
winter homo of tho buffalo, and lienco cattle and sheep can livo on it in tho winter with¬ 
out difficulty. I have soon tho Laramio Plains and tho cattlo upon thorn—I havo exami¬ 
ned tho flora of both regions, and believo ours is wanner in wintor and certainly not so 
dry in summer. 


“Mr. Goorgo Dawson, speaking of this rogion, says:—‘In July of last summer, 
(1873), I saw a band of cattlo in tho vicinity of tho Line, south of Wood Mountain, 
which had strayod from ono of tho United States forts to the south. Tlioy woro quite 
wild, and almost as difficult of approach us tho buffalo; and notwithstanding tho fact 
that they had como originally from Texas, and wore unaccustomed to frost and snow, 
tlioy had passod through tho winter nnd wero in capital condition.’ Comment is un¬ 
necessary. 


“ Whatovor dosort rogion there is lies botwoon tho Souris and tho Milk Rivor on tho 
boundary, and tho Qu’ Appolle and South Saskatchewan on tho north.” 


Ibid. Mr. Henry McLeod$ Evidmcc,p, 41. 

“ Q. Would you inform tho Committeo whether, in your opinion, the arid portions of 
the country would bo suitable for stock-raising 1 


“ A. I passed over no part of the North-west that could bo callod arid, or any that 
would not be suitable for stock-raising. Tho large quantity of shelter to lie found is a 
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Rrout advantage for wintor picturing, If horsoH aro in fair condition in tlio full, thoy will 
llvo out nil wintor without any attondanoo, and ho in good condition in spring." 

Canadian Exploring Expedition, bp II. Y. Hind , Vol, II, p, 233. 

"It iu impossible to oxamino a corroat tnap of tlio North American Continent with¬ 
out being impressed with tho romarkublo inlluonce wliloli tho Croat Amorioan Desert 
mustoxorciso upon tho futuro of tho Unitod Status and British Nortli Atnorloa. ,!< ,!l 

Tho important fact lias boon noticod that any railroad constructed within tho lirnitH 
of tho Unitod States must pass, for a distauco of 1,200 miles wost of tho Mississippi, 
through unoultivablo land, or, in othor words, a comparative dosort. Along tho 32nd 
parallel this desert is least, and tho detaohed areas of fortilo soil greatest in quantity, but 
tho aggrogato number of square miles of cultivable lands amounts only to 2,300 in a dis¬ 
tance of 1,210 milos. Tho northern limit of the Croat American Dosort is an imaginary 
lino drawn from tho Touchwood Hills to tho Mooso Woods on tho South Branch, then 
south of Battle River, as far as long. 112 s , when turning south it Bweops nlong tho flanks 
of thoRocky Mountain in long. 110°. North of this limit of tho Groat Amorican Dosert 
thoro is a broad strip of fertile country, rich in water, woods and poaturagn, drainod by 
tho North Saskatchewan and some of its affluents, and boing a continuation of the fortilo 
prairioB of Rod River, tho eastern watershed of tho AsBiniboinc and Rod Door River, 
with tho outlying patchos called tho Touchwood Hills, Filo Hills, &c." 

Ileport of tins Geology and Resources of the region in the vicinity of the 49 th parallel, 
from Lake of the Woods to the Iioeky Mountains. By Q. M. Dawson, Geologist to 
theB, N. A. Boundary Commission, 1875 , p. 289. 

* * * “ Tho explorations in connection with the boundary Burvoy lrnvo 

served to show that this country, formerly considered almost absolutely dosort, is not— 
with tho exception of a limited area—of this character; that u part of it may bo of 
futuro importance agriculturally, and that a grout area is woll suited for pastorul occupa¬ 
tion and stock farming. 

" Tlio fortilo roglon at tho bftso of tho Rocky Mountains, according to Pallisor and 
othor oxplorers, narrows somewhat about 50 miles north of tlio lino, but then spreads 
eastward, whilo tho mountains trend to tho wost, and include a groat area of fertile 
country in tho vicinity of tho North Saskatchewan, tho moro northern position of which 
is moro than compensated for, by its decreased altitude, and tho lower and moro open 
mountain passes to tho west. 1 

“ This fortilo bolt to tho north must form the basis for tho settlement and utilisation 
of tho western plains. Tlio cactus-covorod desert tract does not soom to stretch far to tho 
north of tho lino ; but thoro is an extensive rogion of tho third prairio steppe south of 
tho fertile bolt which is described os having a poor soil, with scanty herbage, and no 
wood, oxcopt on northern exposures." 


Wateh Sui'1'I.Y. 

Ibid, p. 280. 

* * * “ Tlio question of water supply scorned some years ago a difficult 

ono in the Rod River Valley. Groat areas of level and fortilo prairie, lio far from any 
stream, or are only traversed by couleos, which dry up completely during summer. The 
Htructuro of the country rondors tho existence of surface springs almost an impossibility. 
This apparent difficulty is, however, being solved in the most satisfactory manner; ns it is 



found that thorn nro fow rogions whore ordinary wells of niodomto depth do not succcwl 
in finding ampin supplies of water; and this not only fur rornovod from tho rivers; but in 
tlmir iminndinto vicinity, though tho water lovcl of tho stream nmy bo coiiHidombly lower 
than tlmt of tho bottom of tho well." 

The Worth-Went Pumujc by Law I, by Vlmmat Milton and Or, Ohaad/c, j>. ' 11 . 

“ From Tied Itivor to the Kooky Mountains, along tho banks of tho AHHinihoino and 
tho fortilo bolt of tho .Saskatchewan, at least (10,000,000 of acres of the richest soil lie 
ready for tbo farmer wlion ho Khali bo allowed to enter in and i>ohhohh it,” 

lUON-STOJfKH. 

Geofoyical Surrey of Canada, 18 71 - 5 . Jleport by Mr, J. IF. Spenser, }>, 08. 

•* * * “The minerals of economic, value which came under my notice 

coimlHt of clay, iron-stones, lignite, jmat and Halt. In many plueoH along Hwan Itivor and 
in the Porcupino MountaitiH, clay iron-stones are abundant, They are of concretionary 
character, containing a considerable quantity of calcaroouH matter and belong to the 
limonite group of iron-stones." 


1’hat. 

Ibid, ]>, 0!J. 

>: ' i; ’ “ A few milcH below tho CroHHing on Hwan Itivor, two bods of peat 

arc expoHcd in the bank, tho thicken! r, f which uieaHtiro 18 inchoH. Above it ia afoot of 
clay, and then 9 inchoK moio of jicat, tho latter being bttriod by a few feet of surface Hoil." 


Sai-t. 


Ibid, ]>. G9. 

“ Halt was formerly made from tho brine springs near tho mouth of Kell Itivor. Tho 
Halt HpringH at tho Mouth eial of Lake Winnipogoosis have boon worked for a long time. 
At these springs the saline watei'H percolate through tho drift, which in thin region covers 
but thinly the Devonian liiucHtoucH and destroys vegetation for Homo distance around.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


FROM TUB SOUTH BASK ATdHBWAN CROSSING TO 
TUB ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


J'rporl of Progremi, Cnnuilhm J’twjhi Uittlwn//, 1871, p. .'18. 

“Tho crossing of tho South Saskatchewan is about 250 yards wide, tlm hiiukH urn 
about 170 foot ldgh; tlm o oh tom hank, liowovor, low tlm greater elevation; aspena, bal- 
auma, poplurs, uml mimll white birch arc found on itn banka; tbo valley of tlm river, 
however, uxtonda over a mile in width. Tho North Saskatchewan ia 18 miles diatant, 
and it ia hero that Fort Carlton ia catuhliahod. Rotwoen tlm two rivera, tho country aa- 
amnea tho appoarnneo of a level plateau elevated about .'100 foot above tho atreama. Tim 
Hoil, although light, ia of good character; tho north river at thia point ia somewhat 
broader than tho aouth branch. Tlm atreama unite near tho 105th degree of longitude 
and discharge into Lako Winnipeg. Only one rapid of any great importance ia met in 
thia diatance. Both thuao atreama aeem to form natural nrtoriea of communication 
through tho country where they have their courao. 

"Tlm country on tho North Saakatchewan ia but little wooded, but it abounda in 
graaaoa, and tho aoil np|>eam to be good, in aomo placea aoinewhat aandy and arid. Tlm 
contour of tlm land ia irregular, with hilla of conaidorablo elevation, at tho baae of which 
lakea are frequently to be met, generally not of extended area. 

“ From Fort Pitt continuing along tho North Saakatclmwan, tho aoil irnprovoa, and 
we mot while apruco, tamarac, and poplara, with thick and luxuriant gniaaea. Firea had 
paaaed over much of tho country. Aa wo ennm within a hundred iniloa of Edmonton, 
the country bocamo moro hilly, and the hillaidoa wore covered with heavy wood. Tlm 
Horn continued tho aarno aa o.. tho oaatem prairioa, but it waa lmro aoinewhat moro lttx- 
"iriant; a good deal of low birch and acrid) pine, pinm bankttiuna, ia mot in thia locality. 
At Edmonton tho question of coal flint proaonta itaolf; aomo fragmonta wore dug out of 
the river bank. Although tlmy burned in a bluckamith’a forgo, evidently they wore of 
an inferior quality; better aamploH were reported by tho ollieora of tho Hudaon’a Bay 
Fort, aa having been found higher up tho river. 

"All tho rivera wo croaacd lrntwcon Prairio Portage and Edmonton aro marked by 
tho eharactoriatic of running in wido and deep valley a; thia peculiarity would apjaiar to 
extend generally to tho prairio region of the north-weat, except, ptJ.npa, tho lowor por- 
tiona of it around Lako Winning. Howovor small tho stream which runs through 
them, tho valleys havo tho samo characteristics. Tho circumatanco suggoats no special 
engineering difficulty, but it points to heavy oxpenao in construction where rivors aro to 
las crossed, and tlm necessity of caro and judgment in laying down tho route, ho as to 
keop tho exponso within aa raodorato limits as possible. 

• 0 

“Looking back ovor tho thousand miles of prairio country travelled since leaving 
tho wooded district oast of Manitoba, it is worthy of note, that absolutely level plains 
formed no groat proportion of tho vast area which camo under our observation. We 
woro agreeably surprised to find that by far the lurger proportion was undulating and in 
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this r«H|Kiot not unlike much of tlm Rrovinco of Ontario, while ominoncos of considerable 
olovution, not greatly inforior to tlio mountain at Moutroal, worn occasionally mot with. 
In many places small graves and fringes of trues atlornml the prairie and gave the land- 
soapo an ugruoublu and purk-liko appearance. 

“IJeforo reaching Edmonton wo recoivod from gentlemen connected with tho Hudson 
Hay Comi»any and from others engaged in missionary labors, moat favorable accoimtH of 
tlm country on I’onco River to tho north, and atill more glowing doHeriptiona of tho bounty 
of tho landscape and fertility of tho Hoil ovor hroad distiicts Htroteliing away to tlio sooth 
towards tho international boundary lino. 

“A few weeks after wo luft Kdmonton, Col. Robertson Jtoss travollod southerly 
through tho section referred to. Ifo reported tho country for about 300 miles in length 
along tho eastern base of tho Jtoclcy Mountains, towards tho 40th parallel, and front 111) 
to HI) miles in breadth, to bo of great natural beauty, with soil of surpassing richness. 
Hero is found tlio lavorito wintering grounds for groat herds of buffalo. 

“On leaving Edmonton wo passed through a country interspersed with hillocks, and 
wo likewise occasionally met with swamps, many of which wore covered with swamp 
hay. Gradually tho country becomes more wooded, anil tho undulations assume a more 
marked character. More crooks wore crossud, running in must cases through narrow 
valleys, Tho vegetation was particularly luxuriant, and tho grass through which wo 
passed was in some places from five to six foot high. 

“In crossing the J’embina River some 70 miles west of tlm River Saskatchewan, wo 
found thick outcropping beds of coal. It proved much better than tho Edmonton speci¬ 
men, and wo heard from our guides that abundance of this fuel was present at other 
localities, some of it of still butter ipmlity. 

“ Oansionalty the country becomes moro open with groves of spruce, aspen, and 
poplar, increasing in size. Nevertheless much of it is douHcly wooded, while in other 
(daces tho timber is thin and of inforior quality. 

“ i lie ascent up tho McLeod Ilivur was continued for 70 miles. There was no reg¬ 
ular trail, and tho route of the party was through innumorahlo windfalls. Much of tlm 
soil is bog, and tlm banks of the river aro rough and rugged. Rushing across tlm inter¬ 
mediate summit the Athabasca River was rouched. This stream runs through cliflk of 
sandstone, shale and clay, and tho valley widens by a succession of terraces, rising one 
uiiovo tlio other J hey are very distinctly marked on both sides of tho stream. 

* * I ho ground alternated in its character. Tho trail gradually approaches 

tlm river and passes up the vulley, which is here about five miles wide. Following tlio 
windings of the river wo reached tlm portals of Jasper Valley, entering which wo wore 
literally m the heart of the mountains. Ho easy an ingress could never even have been 
hoped for. 

“ Jasper If oiiko is but .1,300 feet above the sea. After leaving tho River Athabasca 
tlm path of tho expedition lay along tho Rivor Miotto. Tlm name of Caledonia Valley 
has been given to this locality (at tlm junction of the Miotto with tho Athabasca). Jt is 
rooky and rough, and the river itself is a series of falls and rapids. Tlio lower ground of 
tlm valley is Hwampy, with an underbrush of scrub and of dwarf willows Tlm trail 
crosses tlio river seven or eight times in a vory short distance. 

“Tho immediate ascent to Yellow Head Pass is not dillicult, and the Russ itself is, 
os it were, an open meadow.” ’ 


% 
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Report of Proyress, Canadian Pacific Railway, 1874. Prof mar Macoun'e Report, p, 05. 

"Tlio distance from tlio South Branch to Carlton on the North Branoh in about 18 
milim. For tlio Hint fuw milon nftor leaving tlio rivor tlio noil 1 h Bandy and of ]>oor qual¬ 
ity j but for tlio roinainingdlHtanco it 1h oxoollont. Many lnkon aro ncattorod at intervals 
ovor tlio plain, anil those togothor with ospons and wHIowh, givo tho country a vory 
picturoBquo look. 1,1 >:« # 1 

“ Botwoon Thickwood HHIh and Jackllnh T.ako tho country 1 h partly plain anil 
partly rough and hilly, but tho greater part in woll llttod for cultivation. Tlio hill» and 
ridgoH aro either gravel or Hand, but always covered with vorduro. For 33 miloa after 
panning Jnokfish Lake, tlio country in beautiful and the Boil oxoollont, being a light brown 
Handy loatn. From Engl mb lliver to Fort I’itt tho aurfaco of tho country ix much 
broken, and rnngoH of liilln with corresponding valloyH aro common. 1 j* * ,;i 

Botwoon Fort T*itt and Victoria, tho land changon every fow miloH, and is much brokon 
by liill and valley. Many tracts have excellent soil, and would bring immunso crops of 
all kinds if not injured by summor frosts. * * 1,1 Tho land urouiul Victoria is 

very rich, and would produce onormous crops, 

“ Botwoon Victoria and Edmonton, a distance of 80 miles, tho soil is vory rich but, 
tlioro is much wot swampy land, tho groator part, howovor, scorns to 1m exceedingly 
fertile and well Hiiitod for agriculture. All around Edmonton, tho land is of tho very 
best quality, though tlio soil in some localities is scarcely as heavy as could bo wished. 
All kinds of grain, roots anil vegetables aro raised in abundance boro. Tho country 
around Edmonton is much suporior to that in tlio vicinity of Fort Carry, as tlioro aro no 
marsh or salt lands, and plenty of timber and excellent water.” 

The Red Ilitier Country , Hudson Ray and the North-West Territories , by A. J. Russell, 

CM., p. 01. 

“ The country drained by tho North Branch of tlio Saskatchewan, and its extonsivo 
tributary the Battlo JUvor, though incomparably more valuablo than tho country trav¬ 
ersed by the South Branch, docs not roquiro to bo described so much at length owing to 
its more uniform character. 

“ Tho North Branch for tho groator part of its course, and tlio Battlo Rivor, Ho in 
the groat bolt of country which tho Canadian and Imporiul oxploring parties describe as - 
generally fortilo land of tho first quality. 

Tho North llrnneh, for 520 miles up, from tho Forks, and tho Battlo Rivor, for 
its wholo courso of 450 inilos (excepting a short elbow of it,) travorso a rich prairio 
country moro or less interspersed with woods. ♦ 

“Tlio remaining 282 miles of tho upper courso of tho North Branch lio in tlio 
Thickwood country, which, to tho commoncomont of tho mountains, about 200 milos, is 
represented as abounding in marshes with patches of fine land in parts. In this distances 
tho banks of tho rivor display beds of lignito coal. Beyond it the roinnining course of 
tho rivor lies in tho valleys of tho mountains, to tho glaciers at its source. 

“ Tho Battlo Rivor enters tho North Branch about 170 mil rbovo tho main ForkH, 
It drains a largo part ol tlio country botwoon tho North and Sont:. ■' -audios. It lias its 
source about ten milos from tho North Branch, 30 milos abovo Edmon^.r. but thoy aro 
130 milos apart at tho middle of its course, and botwoon thorn tho pasturage is described 
as vory rich. Coal presents itself tlioro in tho banks of tho stream, 250 milos from 
its mouth. 
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" Tho rich pruirio country, which covers tho course of tho Bafctlo llivor anil t)io 
northerly part of lied Deer luvor, and includes tho North Branch from tho Forks, up to 
•'10 miles above Edmonton, bus a breadth of about 100 miles, at the Forks, 70 miles at 
tho mouth of Battle River, ICO miles at its middle course, and about 70 at its source; 
beyond which tho licit of fertile prairie country becomes gradually narrower, and turning 
to the southward, up tiio course of tho Rad Doer River, becomes merged in the fertile 
region on the skirt of the mountains iielow Bov P-trt on tho South Branch. It is 
bounded on tho north by tho lino of the Thick \Y, wi% which swoops northerly parallel to 
the course of the North Branch at a distance of 4i< to 20 miles beyond it, then curving 
to tho southward crosses it about 30 miles above Edmonton, and continuing in that 
direction strikes the mountains near Bow Fort, making a circuit from the Forks of about 
700 miles. 


“ Tliis circuit of tiio Thick Woods is the present boundary of tho progress of succes* 
sive Arcs which aro gradually encronobing on tiio forests, or partly wooded country, and 
converting it into treeless 'pruirio, unless whom clumps of young aspens and poplar, 
growing up, escape tiio ravages of succeeding Arcs.” 

Oupluin Palliacr'a Kxpluratiou In 11, N, America, folio, pp, 10-11, 

“The North Saskatchewan has its source from glaciers in tho Rooky Mountains in 
latitude fi2° N, and longitude 117J 0 W,, and from tho sumo ico Ailed valleys also rise 
branches of the South Saskatchewan and tho Columbia. At first tho North Saskatch¬ 
ewan has a north-easterly courwo until it roaches tho Snake Portage in latitude 64° and 
longitude 111 0 , half way botweon Fort Edmonton and Fort I’itt. It tlion changes to a 
south-east direction, which it pursuos until it roaches A2° 20'at its 'Elbow,' whon it changes 
its course again with a sudden bend, and flows to tho north-east. 

“From the Rocky Mountain llouso to Fort a la Come, the North Saskatchewan 
traverses the plains in n valley that varies in depth from 100 to 300 foot, and never 
exceeds two miles in width. Tho alluvial flats, which form tho finest ipiality of land in 
tins part of the country, aro often well timbered, but from tho manner in which tho river 
winds from side to side of tho valley, tiio points,'as they are termed, aro seldom more 
than two or throe miles in extent, 

"By inspecting tho map it will bo observed that tho general course of tho river is 
bounded by bills which sometimes recede to a considerable distance. These bills riso two 
to four hundred feot above tho general love], and skirting along their base there is often 
to bo found arwis of land of flno ipiality, while the whole diatanco, sometimes equal to 30 
miles between tho IiiIIh and tho river, is Ane grazing land, and as it all lies within the 
limit of tho partially voodod bolt of country, them aro 'bluffs’ that will afford shelter 
to stock. 

• 

^ “I he rich ness of tho natural pusturo in many places on tho prairioB of the second 
level along tlo North Saskatchewan, and its tributary, Battle River, can hardly be ex¬ 
aggerated. Its value does not consist in its boing rank or in great quantity, but from its 
fine quality, comprising nutritious spocios of grasses and caricos, along with natural 
vetches in groat varioty, which remain throughout the wiutor sound, juicy, and At for tho 
nounshmont of stock. 


"Almost evoiywhom along tho course of tho North Saskatchewan are to bo found 
Dlimblo situations for agricultural settlement, a sufficiency of good soil is everywhere to 
lie found, nor wo those advantages confined to tho neighborhood of tho river: in sovoml 
districts, such ns N. W., of Carlton, wo traversed flno land At for all purposes, both of 



jwwifciiro and tlllugo, extending towards tlioThlokwood Hills, anil also to 1m found In tlio 
region of tlio lakes between forts Pitt and Edmonton. 

"almost ovory ilirootion round Edmonton tlio land !h lino, excepting only tlio 
hilly country at tlio higlior levels suoh ns tlio Boavor llillH. Even tliero, liowovor, tlmro 
is nothing liko storility, only tlio surface is too rnucli broken to bo occupied while nioro 
level country enn bo obtained. * * * 

" In the upper part of tlio Saskatchewan country coal of fair quality occurs abund¬ 
antly, and may lioroaftor bo found very useful j it is quite ilt to bo omployod in tlio 
Hmolting of iron from the ores of that metal, which also occurs in largo quantities in tlio 
samo strata, Building stono is wholly absent till quite dose to tlio Rocky Mountains, 
but brick earth and potter's clay may bn obtainod in many parts of the country. Tlio 
climato is more irrogular than that of Rod Rivor. Tlio winter is much tlio samo in its 
duration, but tlio amount of snow that falls decreases rapidly as wo approach tlio 
mountains. 

“Tlio North Saskatchewan freezes gonorally about, the 12th November, and breaks 
up from tlio 17th to tlio 20th of April. During tlio winter season of five months tlio 
means of travelling and transport aro greatly facilitated by the snow, the ordinaty dopth 
of which is suiliciont (or the use of sleighs, without at the samo tiino being too great to 
impedo horses. 

Botwoon Carlton and Edmonton there is no valnablo timber to bo found south of 
tlio rivor, the only trees growing thcro being Hmall aspon poplars. To tlio north, hawovor, 
and along tlio rivor above and bolow those points, the spruce, fir, pine and birch occur 
abundantly. Tiioro is neither oak, ash, elm, maple, or any of tlio hardwood trees that 
aro found lit Rod River in any part of tho Saskatchewan. Only a few trees of the falso 
sugar maplo, from which tho Indians mako a coarse kind of Hiigar, being found in certain 
places." 

The Grant Lono Lnrul, by Capt. F. IP. Butler, F.ll.G.S ., Chapter XV., p. 230. 

“ Two things strike tho now coiner at Carlton. First, ho soes evidences on ovory 
side of a rich and fortilo country; and, secondly, ho boob by many signs tiiat war is tlio 
normal condition of tho wild men who have pitoliod tiioir tents in the land of the Sas¬ 
katchewan. * Its boundaries aro of tho simplest description. It has on 

tho north a lingo forest, on tho west a huge mountain, an tho south an iinmonso dosert, 
and on tho cast an iinmonso marsh. From tho forest to tho dosert there lies a distance 
varying from 40 to 150 miles, and from tho marsh to tho mountain, 800 miles of land lio 
spread in ovory varying phase of undulating fortility. This is tlio Fortilo Bolt, tho laud 
of tho Saskatchewan, tho winter homo of tlio buffalo, tho war country of tho Oreos and 
Blackfoct, the future homo of millions yet unborn." 

Com, and Lionitk Dkposith. 

Geological Survey, 1870—1. Obternatiom by Mr, Selwyn, p. 33. 

^ “Tho road travellod through tho Thickwood Hills is very rough and Htonoy, boulders 
having become numorous, whilo from tho baso of those hills to Carlton very few are seen. 
As tho name implies tho country is comparatively woll wooded, and gross is everywhere 
abundant. * * , * There is but little change to note in the general aspect 

of tho country. * * # Tho ridgos and hills are composed of sand and gravel; 

tho soil is generally light and poor, grassy margined lakes and pools, many of thorn salt, 



abound, and tlio attifiico i» very irregular and broken, nrosonting a succession of saucer- 
Hlmixid duproHHiottH with intorvoiting low murmaloid hills and rounded ridges of drift, 
witli grosay or occuHinnnily partially wooded alopoa, and on the Hurfaco scattered blocks 
und bouldora of guoiiw ami bull-colored, foHainforous limestones. # i' * At 
Jiiokfiah Lake tbo noil for many miloa in of tho finest quality,' a rich black loam on a 
blueish-gniy clay. The Hurfuco i8 thrown into largo hillooks by tlm moles, and gophers, 
or marmots. From Jack filth Hirer westward, the country ia tolerably level and thickly 
dotted with patches of copaowood." 


/bid. v 38. 

* # * « Examined tho loft bank of tho river (North .Saskatchewan) for a 

mile and a half bolow Fort Edmonton, Found two thin Houma of coal with a black 
earthy shale anil laycrn of gray clay-«halo between them, tho former made up of indistinct 
plant romaiiiH looking like giumt and uodgoH. Immodiatoly above the coal Hearn ia a layer 
of brown groiuty clay six or eight inchoH thick. This clay worka into a latlior-liko aoup, 
and Dr. Hector aaya it waa u«ed by tho women at the Fort for wanking blankets. A 
Hnmplo of it, analysed by Dr. Hoirmau in tho Survey Laboratory, hIiowh it to bo a 
hydrous Hilicato of alumina. * * Tho strata. are generally horizontal, though 

occasionally proHonting a alight dip, threo or four degrees, to S. 29° E, A nodular clay 
iron ore occurs in Iuyeru anHooiatcd with shales. * >:> 1,1 Striking nearly duo 

south in about 12 milcH wo curno to tho croHHingof White Hud Crook, a small atreani 
which omptioH into tho Saskatchewan about 2,1 milOH above Edmonton. Tho trail wo 
arc now following in much butter than that "botwoon Victoria and Edmonton. Tho 
gonoral clmractur of the country unchanged. A rich black noil; numorouH swampy 
lakes, opon richly grossed prairioa with belts and patches of copsowood with apruco and 
poplar treCH. * * 

“ We reached Hattie Itiver, croaaod it. Duttlo Kiver ia hero quito a shallow Htream, 
20 yards wide, with Htonoy bed and gravelly banka about ten to fifteen feet high. From 
thin point to its junction with tho North SnHkatchowun below Fort Pitt, its general 
eotirHO ia nearly east through fivo and a half dogrcoH of longitude, and for a groat part of 
the distance, according to Dr. Hector, it runa in a vulley from 150 to 270 feet bolow the 
plain. No change in tho character of tho country, a drift-covered Hurfaco tho prevailing 
featuro.” 


Oeoloijictd Survey, 1873-4. Obscrml'unm by Mr. Srlmyn, 1M1.S., j>. 49, 

“ From the Mountain llouae to Edmonton, and thonco to a abort diatanco below 
Victoria, there are fair oxpoaurea of tho atrata at comparatively abort intorvola along tho 
river; aoft friable green, gray and brown concretionary HandatonoH, alternating witli blue 
and gray aronaeioua and argilJaciona almlea, witli layora and beda of lignite, und bright 
jet-like brown coal, uro the prevailing foaturea in tlioir exjiOHUroH. In tho shales thoro 
are lnycra of nodular clay iron ore, holding numeroua fragmnnta of planta, and contain¬ 
ing an average of 34.98 |>er cent, of iron, Imt I did not ace thcao anywhere in aiiflicient 
abundance to be of economic importance. At ono place on the right bank of tho river, 
about 40 iiiilca below tho confluence of the Jlmzeati itiver, f found aaeam of tiiia jet-like 
coal, which mommrod from 18 to 20 feet thick. It occurred of equal thickness in two 
exposures rather more than four miles apart. In the first exposure, which extends from 
50 to 60 yards in length, but which owing to tho swiftness of tho current running at its 
base, is not ciuuly examined, tbo Beam is almost flat, and rises from tho water in a nearly 
vortical cliff, exposing 18 feet of apparently excellent coal. Tho bottom of tho soam bore 
was beneath the water, and could not lie examined; above it the cliff was not accoasihio 
and tho rocks wore concealed by slidca of earth and other dobris. Tho second exposure,' 
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which is no doubt on the oonlinimtion of tho name seam, occurs in nn arched form, nml 
hIiowh 18 foot of coal, with one, two to throe inch parting of ahalo. The HpocimuiiH of 
tho Hoiun which 1 collected, wore all taken from tho surface, ami it is not nnlikoly that 
beyond tho Inlluonoo of utmoapheriu notion tho coal will ni'ovo of hotter quality than 1 h 
indicated by thoao ajiecimoiiH, At iutorvala, the whole distnneo from llocky Mountain 
House to Edmonton, l.'Jfl miloH, ami tlionoo to Viotoria, 7G tniloH further along tho cam me 
of tho river, aimilar rocks witli coal aeama ami nodular ironatono iayora worn oimorvod. 

“ Dr. Hector hna aojmratod tint Edmonton coal rouka from tiioao in tho vicinity of tho 
Mountain House hy an intervening aiaai which ho oonaidorod to ho occupied hy a Homo- 
wliat higher aecticm or diviaion of tho Crotacooua aorioH. lie did not apparently non the 
thick nonm of coal which 1 found, aa above atntcil, below the Ihu/.euu Uiver, nlHiut 
eighty-Hix miloa from Kooky Mountain I louse; and another nuum of live feet aix inchea 
thick, which I found at a pointnomo If) milea liigliorup the rivor, na well aa tho uumeroua 
imlicntiona of aoama which occur between the outcrop of tho 18 loot aoam and Edmonton, 
probalily nlao escaped Ida notice, tva ho travelled portly during the night, 1 and in tho 
wintor, on tho ice, when many of tho expoaurea along tho banka meat have boon con¬ 
cealed by anew. Tho olworvationa winch 1 waa able to make doHoemiiug the rivor do not 
onablo mo to any whether tho aeama retain their thirknoaa or are connected for long 
diatancoa, or whether the very numermm expoaurea and indicationa auen in the clilf 
acctiona .roproaont only more or leaa lenticular nhuped and iaolatod patchoa, rc|tented at 
ditforont horizons ami over largo areiui. Dr, Hector appeara to incline to the latter idea, 
and, in a note referring to the aeama at llocky Mountain Houao, he atntoa; ‘Tho coal 
boda aro not, oontiuuoua (or long diatancca.’ Whether tliia ia actually tho cnao or not, 
thnro can bo no ipieation that in the region weat of Kdmonton, bounded on tho north by 
Atliabaaca I liver and on the aouth by tho lied Doer Itivor, there exiata a vnat coal fluid 
covering an area of not lean than 26,000 aipmre milea, and bonoath a largo portion of 
thin area wo may expect to find workable aeama of coal at doptlin ncldom exceeding 200 
feet, and often, aa in the caae of tho thick noamn above doacribed, very favorably aituated 
for working by lovoln from the aurfaco. 

“ Below Victoria the rivor valloy wideno eonaiderably, and often riaea by auccoaaive 
broad atopa or broken terracca to the level of tho prairiea on either aido. Sometimes, aa 
in tho vicinity of the Bt. Paul It. O. Miaaion Htation, !)7 milea below Kdmonton, thoao 
terracca aro very regular and quite buro, while at otiiera they are thickly clothed with 
brunhwood of wiliowa, alder and other ahrulm mixed with pojilar treea, and hero ami 
thoro amall clumpa of aprucea or pinna. Ooenaionnlly tho banka almtt ateeply on the 
river, and nd'ord imperfect expoaurea of tho atrata, which differ eonaiderably from thoao 
mot with at and above Victoria. Hard flaggy aandatonoa, and impure limcatonoa, 
aHaociated with aoft blue and gray clay ahuloa, with lnyom of largo concretionary, olive- 
brown commit atonca or aeptaria, aouinod with voinu of yellowiali-whito calc-apar, and 
holding foaail nholla (fnormnnvH, <(•<'..,) aro hero met witli, but no thick bedded aandatonoa, 
and without aaaocialed coal or lignite bedn, or, ho far aa I observed, any plant ronmina. 
Whether thoao marine Cretaceous beds are above or below tho Kdmonton coal bearing 
boda f am at present unable to say. I am, however, disponed to bike tho former viow, 
notwithstanding that the plant reumiuM aaHociafed witli the coal boda are of modern types. 


“ Dr. Hector divided the Cretaceous Htruta. of the prairies into an upper, middle and 
lower group, and in the latter lie placed tho llocky Mountain and Edmonton coal aeries, 
at tho samo time remarking: ‘In my next and lowest group [ liavo (with groat hesitation) 
churned tho largo dopoaitB of coal or lignite of the prairie country, that are aufRciontly 
compact to bo of value aa fuel, fait which Imvo hitherto been generally classed oh of 
tcrtiaiy ago.’ 
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“There 1 h no doiilit Unit in IlriLlHh Columiiiii, im shown by Mr, Tliehnrdson in bin 
last rojiort—(Report of Progi-oxx, 1802-0!!,) tho coal seams belong to tlio lower part of 
tho Crotucoous xorioH mill are ovorlubl l»y inoro tlmn 4,000 foot of Htratu bolding Anoe- 
mmi, Ammomton, Jlaailllci, imd otbor marine CrotncomiH foxxilx. 

“ Should tboro prove to lio n similar arrangement of tbn fornmtion in tlio Snxkateh- 
owftii valley it would vory greatly enlarge tlio area over wliiuli workable xoaniB of coal 
may bo expected to occur. 1,1 li ‘ * hi tlio vicinity of fort Pitt and tbnnuo, 
whorovor sections occur, the wliole diHtanco to tlio Elbow, Himilar CrotnceouH clays witli 
Bojitnriun nodulcH arc soon. 



“At tlio Elbow tbn river loaves tlio eiiNteru limit of tlio tldrd or uppormoHt jirairio 
lovol formed by tlio Knglo Hillx on tbn Houtb Hide, and by tho Thickwood Hills on tlio 
north Hide of the valloy, and making n-shurjt bend to the north-oant inoro or Ichh parallel 
to tho trend of the enatern idopcx of tho hills named, it flows across tho xecoml ju-airio 
lovol, making for tho nearoxt point of itx eaxtem limit, which it reached about 46 milex 
below fort k la Come. Jlotweon tho Elbow and thin point, arul osjicuially below Carlton, 
tho immediato liankx of tho river are either low and flat, or rixo in well wooded xlojiox, 
broken into more or loxx rounded hillx and ridgox, or allowing a Huecoxxion of tcrracex, to 
tho prairio level, xomo 200 or !100 feet abovo tlio river. * * « 

“Mocks and often enorntouH rock maxxex of tho bud' or cream-colored xaluriar lime- 
atone holding chamclurixtio fossils are widely and abundantly dixtributod over tho lirxt 
und second prairio xteppex. 'L’lio axcont to the third jirairio level, which ltnx an avorngo 
elevation of from 1,000 to 2,000 foot abovo the xea, eommoncox at the Thickwood Hillx, 
20 milex woxt of Carlton, and on it tho limextono boulders do notajijxiar to havo reached 
further wext than tlio longitude of fort I’itt, and botwoon fort Pitt and Kdmonton not a 
single boulder of liinestono wax obxorvod, either along tho Saskatchewan Jtivor or on tho 
plains. On the river, abovo tho confluence of tho Hrazoau—a largo tributary coming in 
from tho wext about midway botwoon tho Mountain IIouxo nnd Edmonton—tlioro aro no 
boulders and vory few jxibblox of granite, gnoixH or mica xchixt. At tho Mountain 
i f ouxo, tlio pebbles nnd iiouldorx in tho drift, which is tlioro hoou in contact witli tho coal 
bearing roekx ax well as tlioxo xoen along tho river bod aro noarly all of either coal 
mooBure xandxtono or conglomerate, or vuriotiox of hard quartzoxo roekx. * * # 

The firxt gold washing which we saw in doxeonding tlio river were rather moro than 40 
miles below the mouth of tho Jlrazeau; and tlionco to Edmonton, and for Homo milex 
further down, moro or loxx gold ban been found on tho bars and in tho river banks, but 
always in a very finely divided state, showing evidence of having boon trauxported from 
afar. Even ax low down as Carlton, gold can I believe bo found, though not in nuan- 
titiex Hiiflicicnt to pay for working." 


He port of J'ro'jrMH, (Janailinn Pucijin llui/imy, 1874,yi. 12. 

“Captain Pallisor reported tho existence of largo dojiosits of iron ore in sovoral 
quarters between the two Hnskiitcliewiiiix. Tho discovery of this ore in conjunction with 
coal at Homo one or moro points, which could conveniently bo reached by tho railway 
without taking it much out of the direct course, would render tho manufacture of rails 
nonr tho middle of tho lino jiosxiblo, and thus obviate tlio immense coat of a long land 
transportation.. Moreover, tho extablixlimont of local manufacturing industries would 
bo assured," 


Onrlund Journey /loiwd the Worhl, by Sir (Jenryc Shnpnon, Vo!. \.p. 101. 

’ “ Tho vicinity (of Edmonton) is rich in mineral productions. A soain of coal about 
ton foot in depth, can be traced for a vory considerable distanco.along both sidos of tho 
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rivor (North Saskatchewan). Thin coal resembles slate in appearance; anil though it 
requires a stronger draught of air than tlmt of an ordinary culmnoy, yet it in found to 
nnHwer tolorahly wall for the blacksmith's forgo, 11 

Kxtknt or* Ooai, and Lkinitk linns. 

The Canadian Dominion, hg Charles Marshall, ]>. 200. 

“ For this Canadian linn of railway, nature hm'Holf Iiiim a]>parontly gono out of Imr 
way to aoumnulato a variety of favorahlo uoaditiouH, At tho Atlantic terminus of tlm 
rail, vast IioiIh of coal lie exposed, on tho very coaat, in roadinoHH for tho Htoaiuor that will 
ply bdtwoon Halifax and Liverpool; thin being tho only example of coal ho Hituatod along 
tho wholo Atlantic Hnahoard, Hirnilarly, at tho I’acillo termiuuH, groat coal minoH wait at 
Vancotivor’H Inland for tho trailic to China and Japan; thin a^aiu being tho only coal on 
tho l’aoiflu seaboard. Hut thin in not all. Along tho vory lino which tho railroad muHt 
travot'HO, aoul Holds of moamiroluas extent, lio along tho Saskatchewan, obtruding often to 
tho Hurfaco to savo tho troublo of niiniug." 

Sketch 0 / the North-Wed of America, hg .1 fgr. Taehc, p. 53. 

* ’ !l ' |l “ Tho coal fields which crons tho different branchoH of tho Saskat¬ 

chewan arc a great Hourco of wealth, and favor tho Hottlomuut of the valley in which 
uaturo has multiplied, picturesque Hceuery that challenges eompariHou with the most 
rninnrkablo of its kind in tho world. 11 * Ono is surprised to ibid in tho 

oxtromo wost, ho oxtonsivo and ho boauliful a region. Thu author of tho unhorse has 
boon pleasod to Hproad out, bosido tho grand and wild boautios of tho Ito'-ky Mountains, 
tho captivating pleasure grounds of tho plains of tho Saskatchewan." 

Geology of VHh Parallel. Jly Geo. M. Dawson, 187(5, p. 180. 

* * * “Tho total area of tho western part of tho pniii'in region between the 

dOtli and 04th parallels, now known by more or less connected linos of observations, to 
bo underlaid by tho lignite and coal-hearing formation, or formations, does not fall Hhort 
of 80,000 square miles; and should future investigation result in affixing some of the 
fuels to tho Lower Cretaceous, it must ho very much greater. Tho importance of those 
groat deposits of fuel, in a country naturally so destitute of wood over great nruas, 
cannot ho exaggerated." 

Captain Palliser's Exploration in II. N. America, folio, p. 72. 

“ Edmonton must bo considered as being in tho woodod country, but in tho immediate 
neighborhood of tho Fort there is not much valuablo timber. * * * Onco back 

from tho rivor banks, which aro ovorywhoro high and precipitous, tho country is rather 
flat, and covered with thickotH of willow and poplar, anil with a much largor proportion 
of swampy ground than I have Hoon olsowhoro in tho Saskatchewan. Sovon to ton miles 
Irnolc On either side of tho river aro tho sumo high grounds that scorn to skirt it every¬ 
where, forming as it wore banks to un immensely wide valley. Those of tho true river 
valley are 11K) to 250 fuot high, and at most places densely woodod. Whonovor tho 
present wator channel swoop” closo under tho higher bank, howovor, sections aro dis¬ 
played wliicii exhibit their structure. They aro composed of horizontal bods of urinacoous 
clays, sometimes passing into truo sandstone, generally in spherical concretions, and at 
otliors into clay shale. Many of thoso bods uro highly charged with nodulos of clay iron¬ 
stone, which, when broken, aro found to bo full of comminuted fragments of vegetable 
matter. Included in thoso bods aro various seams of coal or lignite, which Boom to bo of 
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ii very iiHoful quality, us it is used to ilia exclusion of all other fuel In tho forgo at thn 
Fort, ‘f « 


“Under 1,1m Fort there nrn two seams of alioat 18 inches oaeli, Imt on thn 0 ])]mHlln 
Hide of tho rivifr, close to thn water oilgo, tlioro la a hod aix foot thick, ami again anotlior 
four foot a lilllo higb>.;r up tlm hunk." 

AmtoAcn to this Rooky Mountains. 

Thn Nutlh-Wtul Ptmayn by Lund, by Vlnamid MU tun and Jit. (Jhmdle, p. 201, 

“ Tho mail to Lako Ht. Auii’h (from Edmonton) passed through a fortilo and pork, 
liko country for about 60 tniloH, but at Ht, Aiiu'h the thick forest cominoncos, which 
oxtendri far to tho north and westward to tho inountainH. Ht. Aiiu’h wan, doubtless, 
clioHoii ax tho Hite for a Hottlomont on account of tlio immense numhor of tho noreyonun, or 
wliito fish, furnished 1»y tlio lako, forming tlio Htnplo food of tho inhabitants; but it is ill 
adapted for farming, on account of tho timber, which has boon very partially cleared 
away for little fields of potatoes and grain. Tlio lako is a protty shoot of water, sovoral 
miles in length, its shores dotted on tho western side by 10 or 60 houses and a 
church. * * * 

“ Whan we loft Ht, Ann’s tho trnck led us immediately into tlio densest forest, 
where the ground was boggy ami rotten, thickly covored with fullou timber. On tho 
second day after wo left Lako Ht, Ann's, the road became rathor hotter, there boing a fow 
patches of open country, and the timber smaller, clustering in tho swells of tho low un¬ 
dulations. At noon wo reached a largo lalco and travelled along its banks for tho 
remainder of the day. It appeared to be well stocked witli wild fowl and fish. 

“Outlie lltli Juno wo struck the Pembina River, a clear, shallow stroam flowing 
to tho N. H., over a pebbly bed, between porpundiculur banks of some 80 feet high. 
These showed tho section of a magnificent coal bod, from 16 to 20 foot in thickness. 
(Joul has also boon discovered on the McLeod, Athabasca, Peace and Mackenzie Hi vers 
to the north ; and on tho Saskatchewan, llattlo and lied Doer ltivers to tho south. A 
soction of it appears in tho cliff of tho river bunk at Edmonton, whore it is used for tho 
forgo. The lignite struts, have been thus observed at numerous points, scattered ovor 
more than ten dogreos of latitude, but invariably in noarly the same longitude. 

“A linn drawn from Mackenzie ltivor to tho point wlioro tho lied Door ltivor joins 
tho Houth Haskatchowan would givo tho lino of coal formation obsorved with tolerable 
accuracy. Tlieso coal fields are of enormous oxtont, and will doubtloss one day form a 
large element of wealth in this richly endowed country of the Saskatchewan. 

“After investigating tho coal, wo sot to work to wash for gold in tho sand bars, nnd 
wore rewarded by Hading what minors call ‘tho colour,’». a., a fow specks of tlio finest 
gold dust which remain with tho black sand loft behind when tho rest of tho dirt is 
washed away. 

“ For tlio noxt two or throe days tho country presented tho sumo slightly unduluting 
character, thickly wooded with hardly a xinglo break, and without any ominonco from 
which a view could bo obitmed, Tho only sound ground was on tho low narrow ridges 
which separated tho wider shallow valleys. Those latter aro occupied by 'muskogs* or 
lovol swamps, tho surface of which is covorcd with a mossy crust fivo or six inohos in 
thickness, while a thick growth of pines and tho fallen timber add to tho difUculty of 
tho road. J 
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"On Uio M my after louving I’omblna Rivor, wo rested to (lino at a mnnihy 
meadow formed ltiio damming up of tlio Htream by boavor. Thny woro very common 
along our truck, the grassy mound and bank across showing the old boavor house and 
dam in inoHt oases. Nearly every xtroam between the Pembina and tlio Atliabaxca— ox. 
cept tlio largo river McLeod—appeared to have been doxtroynd by thu agoncy^of thoxu 
auimulx. Tint whole of this region ix little more than a succession of pluo "xwampH, 
xopnrated by narrow ridgox of higher ground, and it ix a curioux question whother that 
onormoux tract of country, marked ‘xwampy’ in tlio mapx, line not boon brought to thix 
condition by the work of boavorx, who have tlmx doxtroyod, by their own labor the 
xtroumx nceexxary to their existence. # # # 

"The McLeod ix a fine xtroam, about 160 yardx broad, flowing over a rocky, pebbly 
bud anil clear and xhallow like the l’umbiua, The channel of tlio latter whoro we 
croHxcd it wax clean cut through xoftxtrata, with perpendicular clifl’x on oithur aide } while 
tlio buukx of thu MuliCoil are wider apart, rixing steeply .but not vertically, to a great 
lioight, and richly clothed witli pino and axpou. Tlio McLood ix subject to groat floods 
at cortain xeaxmiH, ax evidenced by tlio groat bouiderx strewn high along tlio xhore, and 
the colluctionx of drift wood accumulated at different pointx and turnx of tlio river. 

* * * " Following tlio rivor valloy,' we travelled through thick timber, 

nmrxhex and boggy ground, ploaxautly varied occnxionally by beautiful jmrk-liko onxix of 
an acre or two in extent, and croxxcd xovoral xmall atroamx, xwnllon into muddy torrentx. 

* * * Bussed on along a well marked trail, which axcondod abruptly, to avoid a 

precipitous clifT overhanging tlio river at,thix point, Higher and higher xtill it led, 
along rooky ledgox or up xteop, green, xlippory xlojieu, until it reached the point whoro 
vegetation ceaxed, separated by a rocky procipico from tlio hight of perpetual snow. 

* * * On ovory xido a xuocoxxion of peakx towered up, of xtrango fantaxtio 

xhnpo. To the wext, the I’rioxt'x ltock, a pyramid of ice, sliono brightly abovo a dark 
pino-olad hill, to the east tlio rcmurkablo Kocho Miotte ; in front and behind, conical, 
pinnacled, and rugged mountains, Hundreds of feet immediately beneath ruBhcd the 
torrent of the Atliabaxca. Emerging from tho heart of tlio mountainx through a narrow 
gorgo into tho wider valley, tho river oxpandx into a lako tlireo or four milox in longth ; 
thou again narrowing, ilowH in xovoral ohannelx round wooded islands, to opon out once 
more into a xocond lake, smaller than tho first. On the further bank of tho rivor, be* 
tween tho two lakes wax Jasper House." 

Country Bbtwkbn Hooky Mountain House and Edmonton. 

Captain PallUer’a Exploration of 11.2f. America, folio, p. 77. 

"Starting at 9 o’clock thix morning wo fo'j ad tho ice smooth and round. * * * 

Ax tho views, or straight portions of tho river (Snnkatchownn) valloy botwoon each bund, 
are of good longth, and tho anglos they make with one another are deeidod, 1 hud no 
difficulty in mapping tho river with oompass as I wont along. During the first 20 miles 
wo passed froquont sections of tho sandstone and clay strata with lignite, but gradually 
tho main valley got widor, and tho iminodiato *ilt banks increased in elevation till they 
were 60 feet above tho river, and formod oxtonsivo well wooded flats. 

“In tho afternoon tho coal group, with tho samo characters ns at tlm Rocky 
Mountain House, were soon, dipping with a considerable anglo to tho N, E. A section 
of these one milo in longth, showed tho group of sandstones and shales to have a thick¬ 
ness of 300 to 400 foot, 

“ Bofore camping wo passod tho mouth of tho Baptixto Rivor, whioh is a largo 
8 
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tributary from tlio S. W., tlio ooumo of tlm rivor all day having boon northerly. It la 
very irregular in its width, at times wldo and Htuddod with alluvial IhIuikIh, and at 
othora coutractod to 158 to 200 foot, ami confined by high bunks, * * * 

“ Pmmod a nundinr of sandstone olilfH, with lodgoa that ouiihu molds. # 111 * 

TIiono sandstones liavo a slight dip to tlm H. \V., and aftnr ton iniloH wo again oamo to 
tlm lignite or coni group. These woio oxpoNod in a dill’ 140 feet high, tlm up]>or 50 foot 
being of light yellow Hundstono without any linoa of bedding, /i'ey.w thin a group of hIiuIoh 
and earthy groon RundstouoH the latter predominating more U^at'da tlm lower jsirt. 
The lowoat 50 toot !h entirely ooucrotionary sandstone. 

“ Wo halted at noon after making 20 miles upon an onormotm lalaud of driftwood. 
* # * Five niilcH further on tlio rivor booumo hemmed in by lofty proeipioos of 

sandstones, about 150 foot high and which I called 'Abram's Oaten,’ after my guide, who 
had been talking of tliia wonderful place ovor uluco wo Htartod. Tlio HandHtouo is coarse- 
grained in thick atratn that proHont much fulso budding. Two miloa further brought ua 
to the junction of tlm North Fork, or Urnzeau’a Hivor, a stream 140 yardH wide at its 
mouth, and whioh ia Raid to rise in the ltocky Mountain" In tlm Hootioufl along the 
rivor bank tlio HiimlHtonoa aro getting more rare, and tie* Htrata are more frequently 
compoHod of clay shales. * * # 

“ Hoon tlio high rivor banka retired to a diatanco from tho rivor, and the immediate 
rivor banks became low and awarnpy, and tho tortumiH courao of tho channel inailo it 
appear hr if wo wero traversing an ancient oHtuary or lake bottom. * * * PuHHcd 

tlio old White Earth Fort. Tho country ifl very bountiful lioro, and it iH a favorite place 
for tho half brooda aonding tboir horses to apond the winter. Tlm rivor below tbiH point 
takoH a Riiiall bond to tho 8. E., and Huddonly bocomoa couiinod in a narrow valley with 
banka 200 to 300 feet in height, and exhibiting aoctiniH of tlm aamo nature aatlioae at 
Edmonton. There aro coal and sliulo in tho uppe. r> . with ironstone bamla, then con¬ 
cretionary HandHtono. At ono point in tliif* bod oci <od a Renin of vory fino compact 
coal, throo to four feet thick, which waa traced for a aiderablo diatance. 111 * * 

“Tho truck (to St. Ann’a) mnH nearly duo went from Edmonton through low willow 
and poplar copxn and occauional pino wooda for 50 miles." 

Heaveh IIru.N, 

Captain Pallwer'a Exploration in II, N. Ammon, Jolio, p. 79. 

“After croHaing the Saakntchewan on tho ice, our courao waa at firat easterly ovor 
tlm Heaver Hilla, which aro covered with willows and poplar, but do not risoto any great 
height* After ton milea wo turnod to tlio aouth-oaat, and commenced to travorao a very 
inviting country, more ao, indeed, than any I liavo aeon Hinco leaving Carlton. Hitherto 
we had passed ovor Bwatnpy ground, but now tho Hurfaco waa dry and undulating, and in 
the hollows aro lakes, some of which aro of good size. 

,* * * “Started on my return to Carlton. Tlio coal wax atill seen cropping 

ontintho river banka for five bends below Edmonton, associated with the shales and 
green sandstouo as before." 


Ibid, p. 82. 

“I liavo tlum been ablo to seo and map tho rivor (Saskatchewan) tho wliolo distance 
from the Rocky Mountain Houso to Curlton. The vulloy, which is nearly 300 feot doop 
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lit Fort Pitt, continues to lmvo high utiriipt bunks for 70 miloH, wlion those on tlm loft 
nlilo liooainu low and sloping. Thorn are mimy linniitlful spots, anil tho scenery in early 
Hprlng, wlion tho poplars wore unfolding tlmir bright green foliage, was exquisite. Tho 
most iioantlfnl part i tho rivur in noar tlm numtii of Ilattlo Hlvnr, At Muglo Hill tho 
liankH on tho right shlo aro vary high, Imt whim not wooilod tlm Hoil Ih oovnred with un 
ollloriiHooncn ofHitlplnituof Nodaandlinm in largo rpiantitiuH, oft,on resembling a sprinkling 
of snow. In thlH jmrl of Un course tlm rivor In very widu and Hlmllow, and tho olmnuol 
Ih olmtnmtod with islands." 


liATri.K RlVF.Il COUNTI.J*. 

Dr, Hector'c Geological Ilaporl in Capt, I'alliwr'# Exploration 0 / It, E, America, p, 219. 

"Tho highest point of tho groat plateau that Ih in IJritiHli territory, ia to bo found 
wlion at tho base of tho Hooky Mountains that chain !h intoi'Hootod by tho <1 Oth parallel 
of lutltudo, wlioro it iH elevated 4,300 foot abovo tho kcii, if followed into tlm United 
Staton, to tlm noutli, it in found to roach n ntill grontor olovation along tlm bano of tlio 
mountains, until it nmrgon with tlm groat tnblo land of Mexico, which linn an altitude of 
7,000 feet, From tlm above point of intoi'Hoction to tlm nouront point of tho r<aurontian 
axin, which Ih a lino from ;mar tlm Hourco of Holly Rivor, in a N, K. direction, to Cumbor- 
land IIouho on tlm Sankutchownn, tlm diHtauco in an air linn in over 600 miles; and tlm 
diflbronoo of olovation of those two pointn given a moan nlopo of 0 foot in tlm tnilo. Tho 
gonoral lovol of tlm otiHturn bano of tho Rooky Mountainn aUo declines rapidly to tho 
north, for in latitude 61° 9', at whom tho How Rivor omorgon on tho pinion, tlm olovation 
in 3,000 foot, and at whom tlm Athabasca, tho meat non thorn tributary of tlio Mnokonzio, 
Ion von tho chain, in latitudo 63° 12', it in only 3,300 foot abovo tho sea. (1) Tho nlopo 
oi thin plataau in not, hownvor, uniform, but is broken by Htap)x)U, which liavo boon formod 
by tho erosion of tlm mirfaco of tho country, and wnich mark boautifully different grados 
in tho olovntioii of tlm continent during Inter opoubs. Tlioso ntoppoa am boldly marked, 
HomotimoH incronning tho altitude of tlm pruirioH, an tho traveller follows a wontorly 
courno, by an abrupt riso amounting to COO foot. Tlioy havo a very irrogular outline, 
and aro cut through by tho rivers in many eases so us to form isolated musses of brokon 
tableland. 

“Tlm Rocky Mountains, forming tho western limit of tho groat plateau, riso from it 
vory abruptly, tlm eastern rango often presenting slmor dills, 2,000 to 3,000 foot iuhoight. 
Tlmso tiro, however, out by transverse valloys, into which tho superabundant deposits of 
tlm prairios ponotrnto, and havo boon pronorvod nioro or loss perfectly ns terraces in tho 
mountain valloys." 

Fiiom tiii: .South Mi, now or Saskatchewan to Hattlk IIivek Junction. 

Captain J’alliscr'n Exploration in It. N. America, folio, pp. 83-89. 

" July let. —The valloy of tlm Wignatinon, (2) extending north-east and south-west, 
sinks upwards af 200 foot below tho pmirio lovol, and, like tho numorous valloys wo have 
met with lust weok, is dotted with saline lakes. Tlm north ond of this lake is clothod 


(1) Koruny Da. llncrnn.—"As tho Rocky Mountains aro cutthrovjh by valleys almost to tho 
iloptli of tho platonu on which they stand, this doprcMiion of tho chain towards the north has a 
romarkaelo inlluonco on the climate in noiiio localities, especially mitigating tho severity oi' tho spring 
months, by admitting the inllno.ico of the mild elimato of tho western seaboard, at a timo when the 
castorn part of tho Continent in tho neighborhood of tho groat lakes is still iuohimnd." 

(2) This name is spelt in two ways, us hero givon, in the report, p. 8.1. 
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principally by aspens; Fegundo fraami folium, (a kind of sugar maple), and Betula 
papyracta, although found, are only in small quantities; while the sido which faces the 
south supports only a low growth of wIIIowb, and in many places is quite bare. The 
aspens ore the finest specimens of the species we have seen in the country. At the south 
end of the valley, three miles distant from the camp, was a largo grove of the osh-leavod 
maple. * * * The scenory in the neighborhood of the Wignatinon is very 

beautiful and diversified. Fine bluffs of wood and open glades, hills with bold outlines, 
rising sometimes 450 feet above the level of the valley, abrupt escarpments of white 
ohalky strata with ferruginous streaks, desolate wastes of blown sand, and beautiful lakes 
with dear limpid water ore all combined within a small compass in this neighborhood. 
There are a few spots where the soil is rich, but as a rule this region is barren and 
desolate. The difference in the luxuriance of vegetation in northern and southern ex¬ 
posures is not peculiar to the Wignatinon valley, on the contrary, it seems to be general 
everywhere in this country. 

u The whole country to the north presents the same irregular features ; the soil is for 
the most part sandy, and to the south and woBt lies a flat expanse of prairie, extending to 
tho very horizon. 

“ July 2nd .—We moved on here about eight miles, and encamped in a delightful 
valleyof about ten miles square in extent, with a soil of an excellent quality, composed 
of a rich black vegetable mould 2J- feet deep, over a layer of very fine yellow sand. About 
a mile fromour encampment we crossed a small tributary of the Battle Biver running due 
north. It is called the Ambush-Coulee. * * * This valley is bounded on 

the north-west by a range of hills, called the High Hills. To the south and west, after 
an abrupt ascent of 240 feet, a fine level prairie stretches away to the south os far as the 
eye can reach. 

“July 6 th .—At 9 miles from this place we crossed a muddy creek only two feet in 
depth, which takes its rise in the Hose Hills, and, flowing northward to join the Battle 
Biver, is styled Hose Creek. Our course through these nine miles, as well as in the 
afternoon, lay through' what was once forest land, but is now dotted with small poplar 
clumps and several salt lakes. The soil, consisting in many parts of a foot of black vege¬ 
table mould, supports an excellent crop of nutritious grasses. * * * The 

greater part of the country with these features is fit for immediate settlement, and wants 
but little culture to yield splendid fruits. The state of the flowering plants as this date 
shows that spring is early, and our notes on the weather prove that the summer here is 
not too dry. , , 

“July 9 th .—We encamped again in the valley of Battle Biver. Many curious sec¬ 
tions of soft sandstone and clay strata wore here exposed, and thick beds of fossil shells 
wore found by Dr. Hector extending in the same direction. The northern exposure of 
the river valley, as usual, was the wooded side, containing poplar, spruce, fir, ash-leaved 
maple, and birch, while the side of the valley by which we approached it was almost 
entirely bare of wood. The river here flows through a deep valley with a wide bottom; 
the sides of the valley are white and chalky from the easy erosion of the Btrata, but tho 
banks of the river throughout its tortuous course are often covered with pretty patches of 
green wood. In the bed of tho stream we found pieces of coal, and some of our party 
observed it farther up the stream. * * * 

“ July 24<7t.—Arrived now at the edge of the woods, it is necessary to give a general 
description of the country passed over since we entered upon the Wignatinon .Valley; 
and to do this let us imagine a line drawn from 60, miles south of Fort Carlton, which is 
on the Wignatinon, and thence proceed to the site of old Bow Fort. This line marks 
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tho boundary .of two natural divisions of the country, viz.-Tho ancient foroBt lands and 
the true prairie district. To the north of this lino generally there iB timber, a good Boil 
for agricultural purposes up to 64° north latitude, and superior pasturage; to the south 
there is no timber, the soil is sandy, with little or no admixture of earthy matter, and the 
pasture south iB inferior. Exceptions of course may be found, os for examplo in the 
neighborhood of Bwamps and gullios, whore the soil and pasture are hotter." 

Dr, Hector'a Geological Deport in Captain Palliacr’a Exploration in B. N. America, 

pp. 220 to 233. 

“ The eastern limit of the third great prairie lovel is met with at the Grand Cdteau, 
Eagle Hills and Thickwood Hills, and is only cut through by the channels of the north 
and Bouth branches of the Saskatchewan, while all tho othor rivers of tho eastern plain, 
such as the Sourai, Assiniboine, Qu’Appdle, &c., have their sources Bhort of it. I havo 
stated the prairie at the base of this third level lias an elevation of 1,600 feet above the 
sea; and a depression of tho continent to this extent was sufficient to submerge the 
eastern Laurentine axis between Hudson’s Bay and Lake Winnipeg, or, at least, to con¬ 
vert it into a mere chain of islands. ,|! ^ * Ab seen from a distance, when 

travelling in the low plains, this grand steppe appears os a range of blue hills, with a 
smooth, undulating outline. On approaching it, a gentle ascent is accomplished for many 
miles, after which an abrupt rise of from 600 to 800 feet has to be effected generally in 
from 4 to 6 miles. The surface of the slope is extromely rugged, and has evidently been 
worn into holes, ridges and conical mounds by the action of water on tho soft clay strata 
of the cretaceous group. Eveiy whero it is thickly strewn with boulders, all dorived from 
tho Laurentine chain to the east, or from Bird's Eye limestone, which rests on tho western 
flank of that axis. 

* * * “ In rising to tho surface of the third steppe, we have the plains 

composed of the cretaceous strata, with only a veiy thin coating of drift, which has always 
a local mineral composition corresponding with that of the underlying strata, without 
admixture of materials carried from a distance further than a sprinkling of erratic blocks 
that are of small size, and are only to be found crowded in favorablo spots. * * * 

“ Ho granito was observed on the east flank of the Rocky Mountains within British 
Territory. * * * 

“The surface of the higher plains aro in some localities traversed by profound rents, 
resembling tho valleys of great rivers, but which, after running for several miles, are 
generally found to be closed at both ends. They are often occupied by deep lakes of salt 
water, depressed 200 feet to 300 feet below the plain, and from 500 yards to a mile in 
width. Tho great Coul6os in tho neighborhood of tho ‘ Ear Hills,’ south of Battle River, 
are the best examples of these, but they are found in many other localities. * * * 

“Before leaving tho superficial deposits of tho prairie country, it is necessary to 
notice the great river valleys which traverse it, and which all point to a time when the 
rivers were of much huger size than they are now; even small streams such os Battle 
River flow through valleys from 150 to 200 feet deep. Tho sides of these are in general 
as formal and as regular as those of a railway cutting, excepting where the nature of the 
strata causes frequent slides, or harder beds give rise to a cliff structure. ■ The flat alluvial 
bottoms of these valleys are in general four to five times the width of the river which 
winds through them, and which is hemmed by secondary banks, often 30 to 40 feet high. 
The silt and alluvium is in general regularly stratified, and almost every river point con¬ 
tains one or more lagoons, showing the frequent, though slow change in the river channel. 




“ At tlio distance of 00 miles from the Rooky Mountains, the valleys of the rivers 
flowing to the east oommonoo to exhibit terraces composed of rounded fragments of 
quartzite and limostone, such as would form the rounded shingle on a rooky shore. 

Until we approach to tho mountains those terrace deposits are 
conflnod to tho vnlloys of the larger stroams, but gradually they spread out, and at lost 
cover tho wholo country along tho baso of tho mountains, filling up the hollows and 
valleys of the outor ranges to tho depth of sovoral hundred feet. This feature was 
observed at every point where wo approached the mountains from the oast, from the 49th 
parallel northwards, and indeed being better markod on the Athabasca River than on 
any of those further south. * * * 

" Within the mountains the terraces expand so as to form level prairies along tho 
North Saskatchewan, of which the Kootanie Plain is tho principal. It is many miles in 
extent, and composed of shingle and incoherent sand, the widest terrace being 150 feet 
above tho river. The river is, however, skirtod by terraces at still higher levels, especially 
on the south or right side of the valley. Above Pino Point tho calcareous matter of these 
terraces so increases as to roplace altogether the pebbles, when it becomes a fine, gritty 
calcareous mud of glistening whiteness. If followod into the higher valleys, the terrace 
deposits become confused with the detritus of ancient glacier moraines, which, however, 
are oasily distinguished by the angular blocks which they contain. 

“ On tho Athabasca River, at 15 miles from tho mountains in a direct line, the 
terraces wero found at 15, 100, 210, and 370 feet above the river level. Within tho 
mountains this valley, wliioh is more dilated than even that of the North Saskatchewan, 
has also tho terraces bettor developed than I have elsewhere observed them on the east 
side of the chain. Tho river also dilates into extensive lakes at different points of its 
course, in which the re-arrangemont of the material of the terraces is seen to be going on, 
the water separating the calcareous mud from the pebbles, while the winds, whioh are 
extremely violent in this valley, sift out tho fine mud, and pile it in tracts of sand dunes, 
which cover large areas. 

“ Tho terraces may bo considorod as ranging on the oast side of the Rocky Mountains 
from 3,'500 to 4,000 feot above tho sea. Wherever they prevail they support a growth of 
a peculiar sturdy pine, which, in common with tho Banksian pine, is known to the Hud¬ 
son’s Bay Company’s huntors as the cypress. 

“ Often the surface of a terrace is quite free from timber, the trees being easily thrown 
out of tho loose gravelly soil, and it is then generally clothed with ‘ bunch grass,’ which 
at once catches the eye as different from the grasses of the eastern plains. The country 
occupied by the terraces is easily passed through, as tho forests there are free from under¬ 
wood, and tho only obstacle to the traveller arises from his so often having to make a 
steop descent to the base of the deposit, which is cut through by every little stream, and 
then to olimb again the opposite bank. When passing along .‘the side of a valley, the 
numerous cross gullies from this cause would render the construction of a road a veiy‘ 
difficult mattor, although nothing could bo firmer or more level than the surface of the 
terraces themselves. This remark applied equally to the valleys on the west side of the 
Rocky Mountains, where the terrace deposits have a much greater development. * * * 

“ Ou the North Saskatchewan, 40 miles above the Elbow, and a little way above the 
Eagle Hills, on the left bank of the river, there are clifls of a very incoherent sandstone, 
rising 40 to 60 feet above the water’s edge, and worn into caves, which often communicate 
with the plain above. * * *• Eight miles below the, Elbow of the same 

river, near Birch Gully, the banks rise abruptly on either side to the height of 210 feet, 





when the level plain is reacliod, at the point whore tho great erratio masses of limostono 
rest on its surface. At tho bnso of the bank at this point all tho way down to Carlton, a 
distance of 40 miles, springs of water eBonpo highly charged with iron and zinc, which 
deposit a light yellow ochre. * * 

“ Nearly the whole great area of prairie country from the eastern axis of the Bocky 
Mountains is occupied by cretaceous strata, whioh have attained an enormous development 
throughout the whole of the central portion of tho North American Continent. * * * 

“At the Elbow of the South Saskatchewan, where that river cuts through tho great 
prairie c&toau, the boulder drift is seen to reBt on strata, of purple clay with nodular 
mosses of iron-stone, with veins or cavities filled with colo-spar. These septaria are in 
great numbers, and, when broken, are found to includo fragments of fossils. The outcrop 
of these septaria clays has a clear relation to tho great prairie ridge, which is cut by the 
South Saskatchewan at this point, and then is continued to the north-west by the Eagle 
Hills and others to near Fort Fitt, where it hems in the North Saskatchewan in like 
manner, the bnnkB having an altitude of 500 feet, and also displaying sections of the 
strata with the same fossils. They wore also observed at the base of the Eagle Hills, and 
wherever they prevail they form lofty and ruinous banks, the strata breaking away in 
great Blices, while these slide forward successively at some pointB. I have counted as 
many as 13 of such shales on the bank of the river, the oldest, though now close to tho 
water level, still bearing part of the original prairie surface, supporting the same turf that 
once grew 200 or 300 feet above its present position. The result of this is, that it is 
seldom that anything can be learnt of the strata which form the full thickness of the 
liver banks, the more superficial beds being repeated again and again in each slip, so as to 
give a very exaggerated idea of tliis development. 

* . * * “At Fort Edmonton the beds of the river valley are from 190 to 

250 feet high, and at most places densely wooded seven to ten miles back from this valley 
on either side, a line of high ground rising from . 200 to 300 feet above a willow covered 
plain, and consisting, as far as I could learn, of white marly clays; but the country in 
this neighborhood is much obscured by superficial deposits, and by small copse-wood. 
The river valley has a wide, flat bottom, through which the river winds in a channel 40 
to 60 feet deep, and wherever this present channel sweeps close under the higher valley 
banks, sections are displayed disclosing horizontal strata of cretaceous days, sometimes 
passing into true sandstone with spherical concretions, but at. others into,day shales. 
Many of these beds are highly charged with nodules of day iron-stone, whioh are filled 
with comminuted fragments of vegetable matter. The lignite occurs in the clay strata 
and varies greatly in purity. It is used in the forge at the Fort, and is found to answer 
very well, excepting that it ‘bums’ the iron more than ordinary coal. It ignites with 
difficulty, but keeps alight for a very long time, and if left to itself without a draught, 
smoulders away into an abundant orange-coloured ash. It contains a quantity of water 
in its composition, as, although generally compact, like fine bitumeneus coal, when first 
excavated, it soon Bplits up into fragments, which have dull earthy surfaces. There is a 
great difference in the quality of the lignite, according to the bed it has been procured 
from, and also the distance from the outcrop to which the seam has been worked. 

“ The fort stands about 100 feet above the water level, and below it in die bank 
there are two seams of 18 inches eachj but on the opposite side of the river a little dis¬ 
tance below, sections occur where there are several'seams exposed, the principal of which,, 
close to the water’s edge, is six feet in thickness, and another a little wav, where it is four 
feet, with others less pure. 

“The gravel and Bhingle deposits are seen to rest on the cut edges of the lignite- 
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boaring bods, and aro, thereforo, of,moro recent date. They contain fragments of nodules 
dorivod from the underlying strata, along with pebbles of quartz and othor rocks that must 
linvo boon 'dorived from elsewhere. 

* # * “ For 90 miles up the North Saskatchewan above Fort Edmonton, 

the gray arenaceous days prevail, forming the banks of the river, which are high and 
preoipitous, the valley for the distance making a succession of abrupt bends after every 
few miles by a straight course, its main direction boing to the north. The secondary 
banks are also gradually lost, till at length, from the valley narrowing, the river ocoupies 
its full width. Above this point, however, the valley suddenly widens out, and preserves 
on the whole a straight course from the west, independent of the windings of the river 
itself, which has a very tortuous course between secondary banks, crossing from side to 
side of the great valley, round heavily timbered flats. When the river Bwceps under the 
high banks, sections about 200 feet high are exposed, of white variegated marls, which 
are cut in the most regular manner by gullies into pyramids, with a most artificial appear¬ 
ance, ns seen from the river, their bright chalky surfaces being thrown into strong reliof 
by the dark green pines that clothe the ravines and low river banks. 

" Fifteen miles below the mouth of Brazeau’s River, winch is a large tributary of the 
North Saskatchewan from the west, we again meet with the lignite bearing arenaceous, 
and from the point they were traced uninterruptedly to the base of the mountains. 
The formation now presents very different characters from those at Edmonton, having 
more the appearance of shore deposit. The mineral composition is very varied, and large 
deposits of sandstone occur, which is fino or coarse-grained, but never makes any approach 
to a conglomerate. 

* * * “ On the Athabasca River the valley from Fort Assiniboine, up to 

the outer range of the mountains at Deadman’s Rapid, cuts through argillaceous sand¬ 
stones, with beds of clay and lignite of the same kind as those of Mountain House. The 
sandstones are in much greater proportion, however,' and the lignite beds are more rarely 
seen than in the sections along the North Saskatchewan. At Deadman’s Rapid these 
strata are succeeded by grits and clay shale in regular beds, undisturbed at first, but, on 
approaching the mountains, found to be implicated in the later upheavals. * # ‘ * 

“ On Battle River the high part of the bankB was composed of the banded clayB along 
with concretionary masses of sandy limestone. Over the banded days is the layer of 
silicified wood, while at the base of the section, and under the water of the river, the beds 
of lignite crop out.” 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE BRITISH COLUMBIA SECTION.' 


On the physical featuers generally of this portion of the country, including 
the engineering difficulties to be encountered, there is less information available than 
exists of the route east of the Rooky Mountains, as there has been very little travel in 
this direction. For suoh information, therefore, as is obtainable, enquirers are referred 
to the report of the Chief Engineer, published in 1874, in which, with the appendices 
annexed, pretty full particulars are given. The following extracts are from independent 
authorities on such points as would seem to be of general interest, and convey a fair im¬ 
pression of the character of the country. 


Tin Canadian Dominion, by Gltarles Marshall, p. 201. 

* * * “By a happy eccentricity in the formation of the Rocky Mountains, 

a wide, and easy, and remarkably low pass has been scooped out, almost immediately in 
the direct air line to China. The greatest elevation, 3,700 feet above the sea, is less than 
half the height of the passes whioh the United States Paoifio Line has had to cross. The 
ascent to thus pass—the Yellow Head or Leather Head Pass—is, from the east, Bimply a 
gradual upwara sloping of the vast prairie plains. The descent into British Columbia is 
perfectly practicable for railroads.” 

Tin Wild North Land, by Captain Butler, F.RG.S. Appendix, p, 346. 

“ The depression, or slope, of the prairie level towards the north continues, with 
marked regularity, throughout the whole of British America; thus at the 49th parallel 
(the boundary line between the United States), the mean elevation of the plains is about 
4,000 feet. Two hundred and fifty miles north or in the 53rd parallel, it is about 3,000 
feet; and 300 miles still further north, or about the entrance to Peace River Pass, it has 
fallen to something like 1,700 feet above the sea level. 

“ But these elevations have reference only to the prairies at the eastern base of the 
Rooky Mountains. We must now glance at the mountains themselves, which form the 
real obstacle to inter-oceanic lines of railroad. 

“ It might be inferred from this gradual slope of the plains northwards, that the 
mountain ranges followed the same law, and decreased in a corresponding degree, after 
they passed the 49th parallel, but suoh is not the case; so far from it, they only attain 
their maximum elevation in 52° north latitude, where from an altitude of 16,000 feet, 
the summits of Mounts Brown and Hooker look down on the fertile plains at the sources 
of the Saskatchewan River. 

* * * “But though the summits of the range increase in height as we 

go north, the levels of the valleys or passes, decrease in a most remarkable degree.” 

9 
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Report of Progress, Canadian Pacific Railway , 1874. Report by Mr. Mama Smith, p. 103. 

“The surveys mado up to tho present timo through the great mountain zone running 
parallel to tho snores of tho Paoifio Ocean, show that a favorable line for the railway can 
be obtained from the summit of tho Yellow Head Pass in the Bocky Mountains eastward 
to Fort Edmonton on tho North Saskatchewan Bivor. 

“The distance between theso two points is estimated at 288 miles, and on the first 
60 miles from the summit of the pasB easterly there will be a considerable number of 
rook cuttings, but none of them very deep, and but very little, if any tunn elling will bo 
required. The grados throughout this length will bo easy. 

“Thence across the Foot Hills to Fort Edmonton the grades will be undulating, and 
none of them need exceed 63 feot per mile; with excavations at no great depth, in sand 
and day loam, and only a fow cuttings through soft sandstone. The most important 
works on this section will be tho bridging of the Athabasca, McLeod, Pembina and 
Saskatchewan Bivers.” 


The Bocky Mountains. 

Overland Railway through Ji. N. America, by Alfred Waddington, p. 16. 

“The road now enters the Bocky Mountains, and turning south, passes for several 
miles between a small lake to the east, and the Athabasca, a stream 200 yards wide, 
swollen and turbid with glacier water, which rises in tho Bocky Mountains, some 90 
miles above, and runs here nearly due north at the bottom of a wide, flat valley. A little 
higher up, the river expands into two small lakes, the lower one bathing the foot of a 
perpendicular limestone (?) bluff forming part of the Boche h Miette, a singularly shaped 1 
mountain, 6,000 feet from its base, or 9,400 feet above the sea. Immediately beyond, 
the road enters on a little sandy plain; opposite which, and in a lovely expanse extending 
Borne 6 miles on the left bank of the river, between the two lakes, lies Jasper’s House, 
in long. 118° 10', lat. 63” 12' : 3,372 feet above the sea. The road now crosses several 
fordable mouths of a stream from the south, and continues in a southerly direction for 
about 18 miles up the narrowing valley, along the right bank of the Athabasca, and over 
easy ground, requiring, at most, an occasional cutting or embankment.” 

Ibid,pp. 17,18,19. 

“The summit of the Yellow Head Pass forms the limit of British Columbia. It 
presents a comparatively open and level space for about 3 miles ; after traversing which, 
the road would pass over easy ground along the north side of Cow-dung Lake, and at the 
foot of verdant, swelling hills; the lake consisting of two portions connected by a short 
narrow channel, and in all about 7 miles long. It would then follow the direction of the 
small stream issuing from the western extremity of the Lake for several miles, down to 
where the Fraser, flowing through a narrow gorge from the north-west, sweeps round into 
the valley. The road.would run for the next four or five miles along the north side of this 
stream, between the river and the steep hill sides of the straitened valley, over level but 
low ground, subject to be overflowed and encumbered with fallen timber j till it reached 
Moose Biver, a rapid stream falling in from the north. Two or three miles below,,the 
Fraser expands into Moose Lake, 12 to 16 miles long by 2 to 3 wide. The mountains on 
the south side of this lake rise perpendicular to a height of 2,000 feet. On • the north 
side, though less abrupt, they still come down in many places to the water's edge, and 
close in on the.road, thus necessitating several miles of side cutting along the lake. The 
valley now begins to acquire a more rapid and continuous descent, and, changing direction, 
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runs nearly due went for the next 30 miles. Four or five miles below Moose Lake, it 
opens, somewhat, after whioh it is muoh enoumbered by large timbor, till the mountains 
close in onoo more, and the road between them and the Fraser is obstructed by lofty oliflfs 
of orumbling slate rook, the first met with beyond the Summit.' Four or five miles below 
this, or about 10 miles from Moose Lake, a considerable branch called tho ‘ Grand Fork’ 
enters tho Frasor at right angles from the north, through five separate mouths, whioh 
would havo to be crossed. At this point tho Fraser runs through a narrow rocky gorge: 
after which the valley, for the next 10 miles to opposite the Indian camp at the 1 Cache,’ 
becomes muoh more open, and the ground easier, though intorseoted by several streams 
from the north, and obstructed by fallen timber of great size. 

“ The latter half of this distance is heavily timbered, and tho descent between Moose 
Lake and the Cache rapid and continuous, but nowhere steep; averaging less than 45 
feet to the mile, and probably never exceeding 70. There would also be some con* 
siderable side cuttings and embankments, but not a single tunnel in the whole length of tho 
Pass. The continuation of the road in a straight line to the Pacific is now interrupted 
by a barrier of mountains, beginning some five miles below the Gaohe, and running north 
and south. These present the most extraordinary accumulation of mountains behind 
. mountains as for as the eye can reach; whilst thoy arrest the course of the Fraser, which 
turns suddenly north. * * * 

“ The proposed railroad must therefore necessarily follow the valley of the Fraser to 
the north; or else take the line travelled by Milton and Cheadle down the Thompson to 
the south. But the lattor, besidos continuing for 120 miles below the Cache to run 
through a mountainous, uninhabitable region, covered with dense forests, and being costly 
in proportion, would lead to nothing definite beyond the opening up of a small portion ,qf 
the colony; since, in spite of every effort, no really available line for a railroad between 
Fort Kamloops and New Westminster has as yet been discovered through the Cascade 
or Coast Range. 

“The road down the valley of the Fraser, on the contrary, though describing,a 
circuitous route, would turn the Cariboo or Cold Mountains, and communicate immediate* 
ly, either below Westroad River, or lower down at Quesnel Mouth, with the' Chilcoaten 
or Great Western Plain of the colony; whilst below the mouth of Bear River, the valley 
opens upon a fine tract of rolling country, with a climate considerably milder than that of 
Canada, and ready for immediate settlement; instead of the interminable mountains and 
forests on the Thompson Route. The Frasor, moreover, (whatever may have boon said 
or writton to the' contrary), oifers a valuable water communication, and one immediately 
available, through the whole of this cultivable district. 

“Nor must it be forgotten that tho gold diggings, together with tho, mining popula¬ 
tion, are constantly moving on towards the northern limit of the colony, and that this is 
the direct line of route to Peace River, and all the latest gold discoveries.” 


Ocean to Ocean, by liev. G. M. Grant, j). 233. 

“ There is a wonderful combination of beauty about these mountains. Great masses 
. of boldly defined bare rock are united to all the beauty that variety of form, color and' 
vegetation give. A noble river with many tributaries each defining a distinct range, and 
a beautiful lake ten miles long, embosomed three thousand three hundred feet above 
the sea, among mountains three times as high, offer innumerable scenes, seldom to be 
, found within the Bame compass, for the artist to depict and for every traveller to delight 
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“ Vftlad informed us (hat the winter in this quarter is wonderfully mild, considering 
the height and latitude t that the Athabasca seldom if ever freezes here, and that wild 
duoks remain all the year instead of migrating south, as birds farther east invariably do. 
The lake freezes, but thero is so little snow that travellers prefer fording the river to 
trusting to the glaze ice." 


Ibid, p. 238. 

“ The valley (Athabasca) still averaged from two to five miles wide. * * 

What a singularly easy opening into the mountains, formed by some great convulsion 
that had cleft them asunder, crushed and piled them up on each side like cakes of ice. 
* * The Athabasca finding so plain a course had taken it, gradually shaped and 

finished the valley, and strewn the baa-fonda, whioh cross torrents from the hills have 
seamed and broken up. It looks as if nature had united all her forces to moke this the 
natural highway into the heart of the Rooky Mountains." 

Ibid, p. 252. 
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* * * “ Our three ranges are the Rocky Mountains proper; the Selkirk 

and Gold, whioh may be considered one; and the Coast Range or Cascades. The passage 
from the east through the first range, is up the valley of the Athabasca and the Miette, 
and we have Been now easy it is, especially for a railway. The average height of the 
mountains above the sea, ib 9,000 feet; but the Yellow Head Pass is only three thousand 
seven hundred feet On each side of the valley are mountains that act as natural snow 
sheds,” 


Ibid, p. 254. 


“ Moose Lake is a beautiful sheet of water, ten or eleven miles long, by three wide. 
It receives the Fraser, already a deep strong river fully 150 feet wide, and also drains 
high mountains that enclose it on the north and south. * * * . The 

hillsides and the country beyond support a growth of splendid spruce, black pine and 
Douglas fir, some of the spruce the finest any of us had ever seen. So for in our descent 
from the Pass, the difficulties in the way of railroad construction are hot formidable, nor 
the grades likely to be heavy.” 


Ibid, p. 255. 


* * * “We came to the ‘Grand Forks of the Fraser,’ where the main 

stream receives from the north-east, a tributary important enough to be considered one of 
its sources. It flows in three great divisions, through a meadow two miles wide, from 
round the bases of Robson’s Peak.” 


, . Ibid, p. 258. 

* * * “The trail follows down the Fraser to ‘Tdte Jaune Cache,’ 

where it leaves the river and turns Bonth-enst to go to the north Thompson, at right 
angles to the main course. * * * The Fraser at the same point changes 

its westerly for a north-westerly course to Fort George where it swoeps round and comes 
south to receive the united waters of the North and South Thompson, before cutting 
through the Cascade Range and emptying into the ocean. T6te Jaune Cache is thus a 
great centre point. From it the valley of the Fraser extends to the north-west, and the 
same valley extends south by the bankB of the Cranberry and of the Canoe Rivers to the 
head of the Columbia,—a continuous valley being thus formed parallel to the east range 
of the Rocky Mountains, and separating them from the Gold and Selkirk Ranges.” 
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Fraser River. 

Four Years in British Columbia and Vancouver Island, By Commander II, C, 
Mayne, B.N., F.R.O.S., p. 83. 


# # « « The Fraser River rises in the Rooky Mountains, u little to the 

northward of tho Athabasca Pass, and in a straight line less than 300 miles from its 
meeting with the waters of the Pacifio in the Qulf of Georgia. From its sourco it takes a 
north-westerly direotion for about 100 miles, when it is turned southward by a spur of 
the Rocky Mountains, which runs east and west nearly to Stuart,Lake, where it turns 
northward and assumes the name of the Peak Mountains. On tho other side of this 
spur rises the Peace River. * * * This mountain spur turns the Fraser 

sharply round to the south, and it then forces its way through the several great parallel 
valleys that intersect this region in a direction a little east of south for 300 miles, till it 
reaches Hope, from thenoe it rum nearly east and west for about 80 milos to its 
mouth. * * * 

“Fort St. Georgo, a Hudson Bay Post, is situated on the west bank of tho Fraser 
River at its junction with tho Stuart River.” 

Canada on the Pacific, by Chas. Horetsky, p, 79. 

“Lake Stuart is a very beautiful sheet of water, about 35 miles in length, with an 
avorage width of five miles, and is, I should think, about 1,800 feet above the sea level. 
Its waters with those of Lakes Trembleur and Tocla, both very largo lakes, find their 
way, by the Nakosla or Stewart River, to the Fraser, which they join at Fort George. 
To the north and west the lake is flanked by high hills, and along some portions of the 
northern Bide precipitous rocks rear themselves high up from the very water’s edge; but 
the southern extremity is bordered by very low and level land, which continues, I am 
told, to the Quesnel.” 

The North-West 'Passage by Land, by Lord Milton and Dr. C/mdle, p. 329. 

# # # « We may safely state, with the exception of one or two rocky and 

precipitous bluffs, there are no engineering difficulties of any importance. From the Red 
River settlement to Edmonton, about 800 miles, the road Ues through a fertile and pork- 
like country. From' Edmonton to Jasper House, a distance of about 400 miles, the 
surface is slightly undulating, the lower ground universally swampy, and everywhere 
covered with thick forests. A better trail than the one at present used may be found 
for this portion of the way, by keeping to the higher ground. From Jasper House to 
the Tele Jaune Cache —the pass through the main ridge of tho Rocky Mountains, about 
100 or 120 miles in length—a wide break in tho chain, running nearly east and west, 
offers a natural roadway, unobstructed except by timber. Tho rivers, with the exception 
of the Athabasca and the Fraser, are small and fordablo; even at their highest. The 
ascent to the height of land is very gradual, and, indeed, hardly perceptible; the level only 
3,760 feet above the sea; and the‘descent on the western slope, although mere rapid, is 
neither steep nor difficult.” 

The Red River Country, Hudson’s Bay and North-West Territories. By A. J. Russell, 

G.E. pp. 144-5. 

# * * “ The route, advocated by Mr. Waddington, through the interior, 

by the valley of the Saskatchewan, the River Athabasca, and the Yellow Head Pass to 
the upper Fraser River across to Bute Inlet, is unquestionably by far the best as regards 
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this sido of tho Rooky Mountains, and tho passage through them; and thero is no room 
to doubt its being so alsojto the westward through British Columbia. * # * 

The height of this pass is nearly tho same level as tho elovated sloping plain, on tho east 
sido, from whioh tho Rooky Mountains rise. 

Passes Tunouon the Rooky Mountains. 


Import of Pfogrna Canadian Paeifie Railway, Appendix E. By ifaroue Smith, 

Etq., pp, 141-2. 

* * * a There are several passes through the Rooky Mountain Chain, 

giving access from tho North-West Territory to British Columbia; some of these are 
too far south to be eligible for a line of railway to tho Paoifio coast within tho boundaries 
of that province. 


“Of those whioh aro more favorably situated, I give the following with their 
approximate altitudes above the level of toe sea, oommonoing with tho most southerly 
and taking them in oonseoutivo order northward, viz:— 


“ 1 Howse Pass, altitudo 4,600 feet. 

“ 2 Athabasca, “ 6,025 “ 

“ 3 Yellow Head, “ 3,746 “ 

“ 4 Smoky River, “ not known 

“6 Pine River or Indian Pass'* “ “ 

[Since ascertained to be vory easy, and under 2,000 feot.] 
“ 6 Peace River, altitude under 2,000 feet. 


“ Tho eastom slope of the Rocky Mountains, from the foot of the main rocky ranges 
is a long gently inclined plain or series of steppes, and either of the above passes could 
probably be reached from the east with moderate grades. But on the western slope the 
country is much more difficult. Tho Athabasca Pass is too high to be considered 
eligible for a railway route. The Howse Pass debouches on the Upper Columbia valley, 
almost at right angles to it and with a very rapid descent, as shown by the surveys made 
of this pass in 1871; and as there is little probability of a pass being found across the 
Solkirk Range between the upper and lower arms of the Columbia River, a line of railway 
through the Howse Pass would, on entering the Columbia valley, have to turn at a sharp 
angle and follow the course of that river on a north-west courae about 100 miles to the 
great bend, at the Boat Encampment, and thero make another sharp turn, and run in an 
almost opposite direction for about 85 miles to the Eagle Pass, through the Columbia or 
Gold Rango, by which a connection could be made with tho volleyB of tho Thompson and 
Fraser. 


“Tho situation of the Yellow Head Pass is much more favorable. It is entered 
from the east by tho valley of the Athabasca to Jasper House; it then follows up the 
same valley nearly due south to its junction with the Caledonian valley, thence up the 
latter, due. west to the summit of the pass. Beyond this tho valley continues westward 
by a gentle descent to Yellow Head and Moose Lakes. These lakes receive the first 
tributaries of the Fraser, and from Moose Lake that river issues in a stream 50 to 60 
yards wide, which is joined by another branch of greater magnitude from the north before 
it reaches the Tflte Jaune Cache. Here it encounters the Selkirk Range, or an apparent 
continuation of tho same, sometimes called the Cariboo Range, by which it is deflected to 
a north-west course, in which it continues nearly 200 miles through a deep valley, 
completely severing this rango from the main chain. Having turned this at the great 
bend, the river then flows almost due south for nearly 400 miles, thence westward till it 
enters tho Strait of Georgia below New 'Westminster. 
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" Standing on an elevated point near Tito Jauno Cacho, the (loop Tilley of tho 
Fraser is eoen stretching away to the north-west u far m tho oyo oan roaoh ;thin, fluting 
round to tho oppoilto dlrootlon, tho valley is continued almoet In a straight lino by tho 
Oanoo River to tho groat bend of tho Columbia, at tho Boat Encampment ; thonoo up tho 
Columbia in tho name dlrootlon to its lourooj and thua tho groat ehaln of tho Rooky 
Mountains b cleft longitudinally by a continuous line of deep ralloyi over 400 miles in 
length. 

“The portion thus sevorod from tho main range b scarooly inferior to it In altitude, 
and b oqnally rugged and broken; it is that terrible snow peaked rango seen itretehlng 
away from Tito Jauno Oaoho, so graphically described in Milton and Choadlo’s 'North¬ 
west Passage by land.' 

« On tho, wostorly flank or foot bills of thb range aro tho gold bearing rooks, 
extending south-easterly to the boundary of British Columbia, and north-westerly In tho 
some line as far at loast as the 06th parallel of latitude.” 

Four Year* in Brilith Columbia, By Commander B, C, Mayne, if,AT., F.B.G.S., p. 84. 

* * * “ Fort St. Goorge, a Hudson Bay Post, b situated on the west 

bank of the Fraser River at its junction with the Stuart Rivor, which lattor flows in a 
like direction from Stuart Lake, whioh b the southern post of a chain of three or four 
lakes which stretch northward 100 miles to the head waters of the Bear River, at tho foot 
of the Peak Mountains. At the head of tho upper of these lakos stands Fort Connolly.” 

Tin Dominion at tlte Wat. By Alex. Caulfield Andereon t J.P. t 1872, pp. 241-4, 

"The three principal streams of British Columbia aro, tho Columbia, tho Frasor,and 
tho Peace., The Iast-mentionod, rising in the angle formed by the Peak Range with tho 
Rooky Mountains and the Coast Range, after receiving tho important gold-bearing 
tributary, Findlay’s Branch, breaks through tho main line of tho Rooky Mountains, and, 
passing onwards, joins the great River Mackenzie; the united flood, after a oonrse of 
some two thousand miles, eventually falling into the Frozen Ocean. 

« The Columbia, rising in the Rocky Mountains, pursues a southerly course, and 
after receiving several important tributaries, and feeding the two extensive sheets of 
water called the Arrow Lakes, enters the United States Territory in latitude 49°; and 
after a course of nearly a thousand miles, falls into the Pacific in latitude 46# 20’. 

"Fraser River, comparatively the smallest, but in its relation to the Province by for 
the most important, flows entirely through British Columbia, entering the Gulf of 
Georgia a few miles north of the boundary line of 49#, and in about 122# 4O’ west 
longitude; its course throughout being nearly parallel with that of the Columbia. The 
mom, or central, branch takes its rise in the Rocky Mountains in 1st 03# 40’ N., 
long. 118# W., there heading with the Riviire de Miette, a tributary of the Athabasca, 
■which afterwards unites with Peace River in its course towards the Frozen Ocean. 
Fraser River was first discovered by Sir Alexander Mackenzie of the North-West Com¬ 
pany, who, designating it os the Td-cout-chi Teae, or River of the Tdeully nation, 
descended it for some distance on his way to the Western Coast in 1793. Afterwards, 
in 1808, it was navigated to its mouth by Mr. Simon Fraser and Mr. John Stuart of the 
North-West Company; from the former of whom it has its present name. Fraser River, 
a few miles from its source, flows into a lake some miles in length called Cow-dung Lake; 
below which, considerably increased by a tributary from the north, it enters Moose Lake, 
a beautiful sheet of water some nine rules in length. Thence the river continues rapidly 
to T6te Jaune Cache, being joined midway by a second feeder, likewise from the north. 
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“ Tfito Jaune Cocke, distant about 70 miles from the summit of the Rocky 
Mountains and 730 from tbo soa, is <ke limit of canoe navigation on the Fraser. About 
throe miles lower down, the stream is joined by the Cranberry Fork, a tributary flowing 
from the sou Mi, which heads in with tho North Branch of the Thompson, to be presently 
noticed, and ti>o Canoe Fork of tho Columbia. 

“Between Tfitc Jaune Cache and Thle-ot-leh, where there is a post of tho Hudson’s 
Bay Company called Fort George, the river is augmented by many tributaries ; two of 
which tho Mackenzie Fork and Bear River are of considerable magnitude, this point is 
in latitude f33 (> 53', longitude 122" 45'. An important branch here falls in from the 
westward, proceeding from Lakes Stuart and Fraser. Quesnel River, issuing from tho 
groat lake of the same name, flows i.. 100 miles lower down ; and 40 miles below this is 
Fort Alexandria, seated on tho right bank in lat. 52" 33' 40'. 

“ It is in tho mountainous rogion comprised within the great bend which tho Fraser 
makes between Tfite Jaune Cache and this point, that tho rich gold deposits, known as 
the Cariboo mines, are situated. 

“At Lytton, about 180 miles from the sea, the Fraser is joined by Thompson’s 
River, a copious tributary flowing from the eastward. This stream waters an extensive 
and important section of the country; its northern branch heading with the Cranberry 
Fork, before mentioned.” 

Ibid, pp. 11-12. 

* * “ The mainland of British Columbia, apart from the seaboard, 

may be divided into three sections, each differing from the other in its attributes. The 
lirst extends from the mouth of the Fraser River to the head of the rapids above Yale : 
the second, from that point to Alexandria : the third, thence to the Rocky Mountains. 

“ The characteristics of the lower district are a surface thickly wooded in most parts 
with trees of enormous growth, chiefly varieties of the fir and pine, and intermixed 
with the red cedar (Thuja Occidentalis of Douglas, Gigantea of Nuttall) and the maple- 
plane (Platanus Acerifolia). Low alluvial points fringe these thickets. These, as well as 
the numerous islets along the river, are covered with aspens, balsam poplars, and alders, 
of luxuriant growth. In the lower part are some extensive meadows, yielding, in their 
natural state, heavy crops of a coarse but nutritious grass, and, under cultivation, enor¬ 
mous returns of coreals and other produce. For a certain period of the year mosquitoes 
are troublesome along the river, as high, nearly, as Hope: but there has never been 
manifested any symptom of fever and ague, or other similar endemic, so often generated 
in positions of a like description. 

“ On the verge of the second, or central, division a marked change commences. The 
copious rains which fall in the lower district are greatly modified after we pass the moun¬ 
tainous ridge through which the river bursts near Yale. Evidences of a drier climate 
appear at every step. The character of the vegetation changes. About Lytton the 
cactus begins to appear. In spots along the Thompson the artemisia, and other shrubs 
indicative of a dry and hot climate, are found: and in lieu of the thickly-wooded luxuri¬ 
ance of the lower region, a succession of open valleys, covered with fine pasture and 
bordered by grassy hills in parts more or less wooded, delights the eye of the traveller. 
Here and there belts of forest intervene amid which broad expanses of open InnJ ]i 0 
scattered at intervals. This general description may be regarded as applying to a very 
large tract of country, extending from Alexandria on the Fraser, in latitude 52“ 33', to 
the southern boundary line on the Okinagan River: and thence at intervals towards 
the south-eastern angle of the province. 
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“The third division of British Columbia, from Alexandria to tho Mountains, varies 
materially from the other two. The agricultural region, properly bo called, may bo said • 
to torminato in tho vicinity of Alexandria ; though tlioro are many small spots beyond 
that point wliioh maybe advantageously cultivated for culinary vegetables and tho harder 
cereals. Generally speaking it is a wooded country, through which many open spots of 
excellent soil are interspersed, with large tracts of luxuriant posturor-especially in tho 
direction of Fraser and Stuart Lakes, and in tho Chilcotin country. From Fort George, 
however, up the main branoh of the Fmser to T6te Jauno Cache, nono of those open 
places appear: and though many cultivable patches along the rivor banks might in parts 
be readily cleared, it is probable that the occurrence of summer night-frosts would pre¬ 
vent the growth of any savo the hardier vegetables. Fraser Lake, however, and the 
neighboring lake of Stuart, have been for many years the scene of agricultural operations 
on a small scale, at tho Posts, formerly of the North-West, and since tho coalition of 
1821, of the Hudson’s Bay Company. At tho former place, especially, those limited 
operations were invariably successful. Potatoes, turnips, and other vegetables throvo 
wonderfully. Barley yielded invariably a heavy return ; and though wheat was culti¬ 
vated occasionally only, on a very small scale, and rather experimentally than'as a crop, 
it ripened well in favorable positions. Tho pasture in these vicinitios is of the most 
luxuriant description, consisting of fine-natural grasses intermixed with a nutritious kind 
of wild pea, or vetch. Cattle and horses of course thrive well; but ,the necessity of 
providing fodder against the lengthened winter of those elevated parts, discourages their 
being raised beyond a limited extont. 

“ This upper region, however, is to be considered more especially as the mining dis¬ 
trict : and any partial cultivation that may bo attempted to meet an extended market in 
connection with the mines, must be regarded only as subsidiary to the main supply, de¬ 
rived from a remoter source." 

Geological Survey of Canada , 1874-5. Report by Mr. James Richardson, pp. 74-5. 

* * * “ Deposits of stratified day, sand, and gravel are of rare occur¬ 

rence j but around the shores and on the lower parts of the mountains, the rocks are for 
the most part overlaid by a thin layer of black vegetable soil, which supports a tolerably 
thick forest, consisting of white spruce, white pine, and cedar, many of the trees measur¬ 
ing from two to three feet at the base, and running up from 40 to 60 feet without a 
branch. The great extent of these forests, and their proximity to navigable waters, are 
elements which at no distant date will probably make them of very considerable value 
and importance." 

Report of the Select Committee on Immigration and Colonization, House qf Commons, 
Canada. Professor Macoun's Evidence, pp. 34-5. 

“ Q. How do the valleys in British Columbia compare in extent with our general 
views of valleys 1 

“ A. The British Columbian valleys are more of the nature of ravines (I speak of 
those in the dry country) than anything else, but there are many level terraces,' (‘benches’) 
which may be termed valleys, scattered all over the country traversed by me. Biver 
valleys in British Columbia, except in the third district, have no existence. Every river 
seen by me in the middle region ran at the bottom of a gorge, usually called a Canyon, 
and had not one foot of a valley. The valley of the Lower Fraser is a true valley of de¬ 
position, and is altogether composed of the alluvium brought down by the river; one 
drawback in connection with it, is the destruction caused every year by the river cutting 
into its banks and wasting tbe land along them. At Sumos this is going on bo fast that 
houses have had to be removed already. 

10 
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"Q. What is tho nature of the soil in the valloys 1 Do you find rich alluvial de¬ 
posits in tho valleys, or are thoy covered with tho debris of rooky fragments washed from 
tho mountains 1 

"A. The soil in the valloys, whothor they aro narrow or wide, (‘benches') or other¬ 
wise, is always good. Tho valleys aro partly alluvium and partly the detritus washed 
down from the hills. Apparently there was a time when the rivers stood much higher 
than they do now, and the (‘ benches’) which show along their sides were then about on a 
flood level with the river. Since then the river has successively broken through the bar¬ 
riers which confined it, and left these terraces (‘ benches ’) at various heights. The slopes 
of all the hills are more or less grassy, and tho valloys ulong tlioir base havo scarcely any 
looso stone upon thorn in consequence. 

“ Q. ' Havo you a knowledge of tho tenqiorature 1 If so, how doos tho thermometer 
rango during tho summer and winter months both on tho coast and inland ? Aro summer 
frosts prevalent and injurious to crops 1 

, . , } WftS in Victoria from the 12th to 28th December, 1872, and from tho 2nd to 

14th May, last year. While I was in Victoria in 1872, a fall of snow and slight frost 
took place, and tho papers came out next day with an account of tho extraordinarily cold 
weather, and I was led to infer from that, that such weather was not common in winter. 
Jessamine, roses, and violets were in flower, and everything betokened a mild winter. 
Tho summer on the coast is everything that can bo desired, being diy and pleasant. 

“ In the arid region the spring is about as early as on tho coast j tho winter is com¬ 
paratively cold, with very little snow, and the summer is dry and hot. Summer frosts 
can do no harm in these regions. 

“ From Clinton upwards tho winter is very cold with a considerable snow-fall and 
frosts extending through the month of May, and possibly into June. I heard of no in- 
jury from frosts at Quesnclle or any point on the Fraser, but noticed frost on the grass 
on the 27th May, at or near Soda Creok. From this date until the 4th June, tho 
weather kopt cold, but there was no frost. On tho 28tli June at MacLeod’s Lake, lat. 
? 5 °» there was a severe frost, and many wild flowors wore injured, but nothing was hurt 
m the garden. ° 

.* , ■ # * *, * * * 

“Q. What aro the facilities for reaching the cultivable plateaux from tho sea¬ 
board 1 

From Victoria to Westminster and Yale by steamboat; then by waggon road 
along the canyons of the Fraser and Thompson to Spence’s Bridge on the latter river. 
From here a ‘trail’ leads up the Nicola Valley for an unknown distance. Thirty-two 
miles beyond this point, at Cache Creek, a road leads to Kamloops and the waggon road 
passes on to Barkerville in Cariboo. Except, a branch road passing from clmton to 
lalloct on the Fraser, I know of no other roads in the country.” 

Centiial Plateau. 

Four Years in British Columbia. By Commander R. C. Mayne, R.N., F.R.G.S.,pp. 382-3. 

. . _ . The natural resources of British Columbia, independently' of its 

mineral wealth, are such as to moke it well worthy of the consideration of agricultural ’ 
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“ After the Cascade Bnnge is passed, the country assumes an entirely different aspect 
from that of the coast, Tho dense pine-forests cease, and the land becomes open, oloar, 
and in the spring and summer time covered with bunch-grass, which affords excellent 
grazing for cattle. Although this country may rightly be called , open, that word Bliould 
not bo understood in the sense in which an Australian Bottler, for instance, would accept 
it. There are no enormous prairies here, os there, without a hill or wood to break the 
monotony of the sceno far as the oyo can reach. It is rather what tho Californians torn 
‘rolling country’ broken up into pleasant valleys and sheltered by mountain ridges of 
various height. These hills are usually well clothed with timbor, but with little, if ariy, 
undergrowth. The valleys are generally clear of wood, excopt along tho banks of the 
stroams which traverse thorn, * * * The timber upon tho hills is very 

light compared with its growth upon tho coast. * * 

“Governor Douglas, speaking of tin's district says;— 

“‘The district is exceedingly beautiful and picturesquo, being composed of a suc¬ 
cession of hills and valleys, lakes and rivers, exhibiting to tho traveller accustomod to tho 
endless forests of the coaBt districts tho unusual and grateful spectacle of miles of greon 
hills crowning slopes and level meadows, almost without a bush or tree to obstruct tho 
view, and oven to tho very hill tops producing an abundant growth of grass, * * * 

It has certainly never been my good fortuno to visit a country moro pleasing to tho oyo, 
or possessing a more healthy and agreeable climate.’’ ’ 


Report by Lieut. II. Spence)' Palmer, Royal Engineers, on ihe North Bentinch Arm and 
tho route thence through the Cascade chain oj mountains to the interior 
of British Columbia. 

* * * “Tlio bolt of country lying betwcon the Summit Jjftko and tho 

Chilcotin River, presents more attractive features thou any other portion of the route. 
Ranges of rolling hills of as much as 1,000 feet in height enclose broad, open valleys 
watered by gentle streams, and embellished with chains of picturesque lakes. Although 
considerable tracts of dense forests are met with on the heights and on tho mountain 
slopes, this gives way in the lowlands to an open-timbered grassy country, such as is met 
with in the Similkameen and other well known districts of British Columbia, and the 
valleys also embrace numerous comparatively level, open praries of various extent, which 
afford bunch-grass pasturage in fair abundance and will probably be found to be con- 
venient wintering posts, * * * 

“As regards routes from tho coast, the impression conveyed by this glimpso at a very 
largo tract of country is that on emerging from the Cascade Range, the principal 
difficulties of travel are passed and that, thence, there is no impracticability in making a 
road across tho plateau to strike tho Fraser at almost any point. * * * The 

determination of the best line through so extensive a district would necessarily be a labor 
involving weeks or even months of exploration, the main object of course being to avoid 
as fax as possible the lakes and swamps, and, guided by tlie relative geographical position 
of the termini, to lay out as straight a road as the natural features of tho country 
admit of. * * * * 

“Recurring once move to the route across tho plateau, I must notice, as one of its 
most prominent features, tho almost entire absence of lulls between tho Precipice and 
Alexander, the valleys of tho Pootzoako and tho Chilcotin, and the final descent to the 
Fraser being the only points whero bills worth mention occur. Swamps arc very general, 
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probably, in all, tho actual extont of swamps traversed, in pieces from 20 to 400 yards in 
longth, does not exceed ten miles. 1,1 111 

<< Of tbe climate of tho plateau I eon not givo any reliable data, though it is probablo 
that owing to its great altitude, whioh from the slide eastwards nearly everywhere oxcoods 
2,000 foot, and reaches to more than 4,000 fbet above the the level of the sea, * * 

“ Bontinok. Arm routo is unlikoly, for tho presont at least, to acquiro importance as 
an arterial highway. * * * Bute Inlet appears to possess far greator 

advantages of geographical position, and wo learn from the admiralty survey that there 
is a passable anchorage at itBhead.” 

Report of Select Committee, Home of Commons, Canada, on Immigration and Colonisa¬ 
tion, 1876. Prof. Macoun’s Evidence, p. 33. 

“Between Quesnelle and Fort St. James, on Stewart's Lake, is a wide oxtent of coun¬ 
try (180 miles) with a very diversified aspect, and a cool, moist climate. The valley of 
the Noohaco Biver is very wide and perfectly level. On both sides of the river are 
beautiful prairies and poplar oopsewood, and at the time we passed (June 15th) through 
it, everything looked beautiful and inviting. 

“I cannot speak with certainty of the absence or occurrence of summer frosts, but if 
they should not be severe this would be one of the finest tracts. (Neohaco Valley) in 
all British Columbia. 

“The whole country above QueBnelle seems to have a cool, moist climate, and to bo 
more like Quebec in its productions than Ontario. Fort St. James, on Stewart’s Lake 
—the highest point in the district—has always been known to produce garden vegetables, 
potatoes, barley and oats, but whether wheat has ever been raised or not I am unable to 
say. All this region is an elevated plateau with broken, rooky hills at intervals, but 
scarcely anything which could be called a mountain. Should the railway pass as far 
north as the Heehaw, many fine settlements would spring up along the river. 


Four Tears in British Columbia'. By Commander R. C. Mayne, R.N., F.R.G.S. p. 146. 

* * * “ When Sir Alexander Mackenzie explored this part of the country, 

he appears to have ascended the West Boad Biver from the Fraser, and then, crossing the 
ridge forming the watershed, to have descended to the sea. His route has never been 
exactly followed ; but in 1860 Mr. Colin McKenzie crossed from Alexandria to the same 
place on the coast, viz : Rascals’ Village or Bella-houla Bay, in thirteen days by way of 
Chilcotin Lake. His party travelled the greater portion of the way on horseback. Mr. 
McKenzie told me that they might have taken their animals all the way by changing the 
route a little. On their way back, indeed, they did so. The ascent to the watershed was, 
he said, so gradual, that they only knew they had passed the summit by finding that tho 
streams ran west, instead of east” 


• Ibid,p. 1481 

* * * “ The trail runs the whole distance from Alexandria to Coast Range 

on a kind of tableland, which is studded in every direction with lakes nnd meadows. 
Tho streams are numerous but small and shallow, in fact, mere creeks. There are Borne 
swamps. * * * There is plenty of fallen timber ; but it is light and could easily be 
cleared.” 
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Proposed Overland Railroad. By Alfred Waddington, p. 10. 

* * * “ Tko rood would oross tho rioh Okilcotin plain in n south-westerly 

direction. * 0 # This slightly rolling, fertile plain ofl’ors ovory facility for a rail¬ 
way." 


Travels in British Columbia, By Capt. C, E, Barrett-Lennard, p, 208. 

* 111 * “ So far os roaohing the Frasor from tho coast !b concomod, the 

Bute Inlet route has the advantage of being the shortor way by 20 milos, which is much 
more accessible from Victoria than Bentinck Arm." 

Coast of British Columbia. 

The Dominion at the West. By Alex. Caulfield Anderson, J.P., p. 5. 

* * * “ The coast range (i. e. the chain of mountains lying botween the 

interior of the’province and the seaboard) commences above New Westminster, and ex¬ 
tends parallel with the coast, os far os Mount St. Elias at the northern extremity. * * 

“A reference to the map will show that tho North-weBt Coast from San Francisco 
upwards as far as the Strait of Fuca, presents a line remarkably free from indentation. 
Thence northward, however, the coast is broken up into a perfect-maze of inlets, forming 
in their ramifications countless islands of greater or less extent. The minute exploration 
of this extraordinary archipelago by Vancouver, in the years 1791-93, has given us maps. 
the accuracy of which under the circumstances has excited the admiration of succeeding 
navigators. Outside of the archipelago lie two principal islands, Vancouver and Queen 
Charlotte, divided from each other by a broad sound, and extending from the Strait of 
Fuca on the South to the frontier of Alaska on the North. Tho southern island, named 
by the explorer Quadra and Vancouver’s Island, after the Spanish Commander then on 
the station and himself, formed originally, -with its dependencies, the Colony of Vancouver 
Island. It extends in a north-western direction from lat. 48® 20' to lat. 51°, in length 
nearly 250 geographical milos ; its greatest breadth, opposite to Nootka, being about 
seventy. Victoria, the seat of Government and Capital of the Province, is situated near 
the south-eastern extremity of the island,’ where the adjoining Strait of Fuca is about 
seventeen miles in breadth. This strait, extending into tlio United States Territory by 
the inlet terminating in Puget Sound on the south, expands northward into the Gulf of 
Georgia, which extends to lat. 50 u . This portion of the dividing channel in no part ex¬ 
ceeds 20 miles in width ; contracting afterwards into Johnstone’s Strait, which, at tho 
narrowest part, does not exceed two miles.” 


The Hudson's Bay Territories. By E. M. Marlin, p. 27. 

* * * “The coast abounds with harbors, inlets and islands, of which 

latter that called Vancouver, or Quadra is the largest and most important to Great 
Britain, from its position at the termination of the United States boundary, in the 49th 
parallel of latitude, and from its fine harbors, there being no kavon between the Straits of 
Juan de Fuca and San Francisco, in California. 

* * * “The islands witliui tho British dominions arc of various sizes; the 

largest, named ‘Queen Charlotte’s Island,’ is somewhat of a triangular form, lying nearly 
north and south; the south point in the parallel of 52®. The superficial area is less than 
that of Vancouver Island, it has several good harbors. v * * The country 
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around Homo of those lmrbora in said by tho Americans to bo fortilo, and the climate 
comparatively mild. 

“ Tlio Prineoss Royal Islands lio nearer to tho mainland between tho parallol of 51'> 
and 54“ north latitudo. # # n Tlie adjacent coast is of vory irregular 

outlino, with numorous bays, inlots, tortuous channels, fonning a labyrinth of passages, 
Simpson's River, on our north-wost boundary, has a (loop inlet and communioatos with 
Babxno Lako.” 

Ibid, p, 33. 

* * “ There is coal in tho neighborhood of Pugot’s Sound, and jn tho 

Cowlitz River. 

“Tho specimens of load found in the mountains on tho coast arc apparently vory 

flno. 


“Tho fisheries (salmon and sturgeon) are inoxhaustiblo, and game of all descriptions 
are said to abdund. 

“The timlrar is extremely luxuriant, and increases in value, as you reach a more 
northorn latitude—that in 50° to 54 u being considered tho best. Pino, spruce, red and 
white oak, ash, cedar, arbutus, poplar, maple, willow, and yew, grow in this section of 
country, north of tho Columbia River. The cedar .and pine bocomo of immonso sizo.” 

Ibid, p. 35. Report of Lieut, Vavasour, R.E, 

* * * “The Straits of Juan de Fuca, which separate Vancouver Island 

from tho mainland, may bo safely navigated; tho shores are straight and bold ; on tho 
south composed of perpendicular oliifs that run back in high and ruggod peaks, on the 
north rooky, and in some places of reddish granite.’’ 

Navigation. 

Facts and Figures relating to Vancouver Island awl British Columbia. By J. Dcspard 

Pemberton, p. 9. 

* * * “It appears far from improbable that this strait (San Juan de 

Fuca) will ultimately become the great commercial tiv, rough fare for the commerce of the 
north Pacific, and that Juan do Fuca, when ho discovered it 260 years ago, was right in 
his conjecture that he had found the north-west passage. This idea is strengthened by 
an examination of the ports which lie between San Francisco and the strait. That this 
coast lino, nearly 600 miles in length, should not possess a singlo respoctable harbor is a 
very remarkable fact.” 

Ibid, p. 11. 

* “ The Stroit of San Juan de Fuca is, on an average, eleven miles 

wide, and is free from sunken rocks or shoals ; its direction is east to west for about 70 
miles to its junction with the channels, which lead by a northerly course into the Gulf of 
Georgia, which separates Vancouver Island from the Continent. The approach is safe 
for all descriptions of vessels, being liable to no other dangers than those incident to gales 
from tho south-east, which, with considerable intervals of tranquil weather, are, in 
winter, not uncommon, and to fogs, or rather dense smoko arising from forests on fire in 
autumn. Although in the latter case soundings are a safeguard, and good anchorage can 
generally be found within a mile of either shore. • 1 
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“ Tlio facility for ontoring and navigating tlita strait lins boon greatly increased by 
tho orootion of lighthouROS on tlio south Bhoro by tho United States Government, and on 
the north by tho British." 


Ibid, }>. 12. 

* ' * * “ Onco within tho strait, on both coasts safe anoliorago and good 

harbors nro ovorywhoro mot with. That harbors' such ns those should occur 

at tho limit of sailing navigation is a vory happy oircumstanco for those colonios. Tho 
waters of tho Gulf of Goorgin arc well adaptod for steamers, but, there, uncortain tides 
and variablo winds, fogs, currents, hidden dungors and detention, practically oxcludo sail¬ 
ing vessels." 


Ibid, p. 13. 

“ That those harbors aro connected with upwards of 100,000 acres of arable land in 
tho background is a strong recommendation for them. 

* * “If a ship, running from n storm in tho Pacific, having ontored tho strait, 
should be bnillcd in her endeavours to reach tho harbor or anchomges on the north 
shore, the winds preventing must bo fair to take hor into Noah Bay, Calum Bay, Port 
Angolos, or Port Townsend, on the south shore. 

* * “Enough has perhaps been said to show that the facilities for navi¬ 

gation in the vicinity of those colonies is unrivalled, and that there is no want of harbour 
accommodation. 

“ Of those deep saltwater inlets, with which tho coast abounds, I may here mention 
two peculiarities. At tho head of evory one of those that I have ever visited a fresh water 
stroam is found. Tho socond peculiarity is the frequency in them of gorges or con¬ 
tractions.” 

Ibid, pp. 16-17. 

* * * “ The interior of British Columbia is everywhere intersected by 

natural water communications, in which respect it greatly rcsomblos tho Canadas.” 

Fisheries. 

Report of Select Committee , on Immigration and Colonization. House of Commons , 

Canada, 1876. jrp. 36-7. 

“ Q. Are there any extensive fisheries on the rivers or coasts 1 What kind of fish 
are caught, aro they exported and to what extent ? 

“ A . From the boundary lino to Alaska there is not a bay, ford* or river that is 
not teeming with fish. Salmon are caught in great numbers, both in spring, summer and 
autumn. Last spring large quantities of fish were being caught at New Westminster 
for export. An establishment for the canning of salmon has been established there, and 
it is to be hoped that this is the beginning of a very prosperous business. Salmon 
ascend the Fraser all the way to Stewart’s lake, which they reach about the month of 
August j they likewise ascend the Skeena into the Babine Lake, and are caught by the 
Indians and the Hudson Bay Company’s people and dried for winter’s use. The salmon 
of Babine Lake are both larger and fatter than those caught in Stewart’s Lake, and are 
therefore brought across to Bupply Fort St. James with food in winter. 
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“ Sturgeon 700 lbs. might arc often oaught in tho abovo-irtontioncd lakes, and ovory 
lako and stream in Uppor British Ooltunbia teems with trout of different speoies, besides 
many other varieties of less valuo. 

“ Of salt water fish I know but little, cxcopt ono small ono—tho ‘Houliean’—which 
I saw in the Fraser in myriads last spring. Many were lying doad along tho ri'ior and 
servod as food for various animals. Halibut wore very plentiful in Victoria, and many 
other soafish of which I did not loam tho namos. I believo tho fisheries of British 
Columbia, if proporly conducted, would ovontually bo as profitable ns those of tho Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. 

Desolation Sound. 

Report of Mr. William Doionie to Governor James Douglas. 

* * * “ We arrived safe in Desolation Sound, which does certainly look 

Homowhat desolate in a snow-storm; but I am well plonsed with the prospect of this 
section. This is. the first time I have seon pure veins of sulphuret of iron, which looks 
very much like silver. I enmo across a number of soams of tho Batno kind. It lies in 
the quartz, tho samo as gold. 

* * * “Bute Inlet (Homathco), that runs so much further north than this 

inlet, has a largo river emptying into it from the north-west. * * Wo wont up 

the river about five miles. The Indians told me it would tako five days to go to the 
head of it. Judging from the way a canoe goes up such rivers, the distance would bo 
about 60 miles. * * * It is very evident there is a pass in tho Coast Range here 
that will make it preferable to Jervis Inlet or Howe Sound. * * It will not be 

difficult to make a road along the banks of tho river." 

Soil, Climate, Pkoductions, <kc. 

2'he new El Dorado ; or British Columbia. By Kinahan Cornwallis, Cap. V, p. 37. 

* * * “ The soil (of British Columbia) varies from a deep black vegetable 
loam to a light brown loamy earth. The hills are generally basalt, stone, and slate. The 
surface is generally undulating, well watered, well wooded, and well adapted for agricul¬ 
ture and pasturage. ■ The timber consists principally of pine, fir, spruce, oak (white and 
red), ash, yew, arbutus, cedar, arborvitse, poplar, maple, willow, cherry, and tea. All 
kinds of grain, including wheat, may be raised in abundance.” 


Ibid, p. 42. 


# # # “In November the winter sets in, mildly freezing the lakes and 

Bmaller nvors. Tho cold, however, is not so intense as might bo imagined in such a 
country, being for loss severe than that of any part of Canada." 

Ibid, p. 43. 

* * * “Coal abounds over the whole of the north-eastern territory : from 

latitude 50 dog. 3G m., to Capo Scott at its southern extremity." 


Ibid, p. 44. 

* * « Tho ,^1 can be worked at a comparatively small expense over a field 

of such extent. Some of it has been brought to England, and answered exceedingly 
well in forges. 
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Four Years in British Columbia. By Commander 11 C. Mayne, R.N., F.R.G.S., p. 390. 

* * “In tlio northern part of the colony (Columbia), from Alexandria 

upwards, the soil, wherevor it has Ihioii tried by tue Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
]>eople has Iteen found good. * * * Mr, McLean, who lived many years at 

Alexandria, told me that he had known a bushol of wheat planted there yield 40 bushelH; 
but this was considerably more than an average produce. Of the upper posts, Mr, 
Monson, who wus seven years at Fort St. James, told me the soil is good, but the crops, 
except barley, are almost always nipped by frost. At Fraser Fort, which is in nearly the 
same latitude as Fort James, but considerably to the westward of it, vegetation thrives 
much better, and barley, peas, turnips, and potatoes, almost always yield good cro]>s. 
The country southward of Fraser Fort and down to the Chilcotin River, I was told by 
Mr. McLean, as well ns by a settler I met at Pavillion, contained very good farming 
land.” 

Facts and Figures relating to Vancouver Island and British Columbia. By J. 1), 

, Pemberton, pp. 19-20. 

* * * “ The soil, where it is richest, in the river deltas, the valleys, and 

the plains, usually consists of black vegetable mould, six inches to three foot in depth, 
overlaying a deep substratum of clay, gravel or sand. 

**''•< “ The fertility of the soil in the neighborhood of the gold-bearing 

rooks is very remarkable, and is indicated rather by the production from ordinary seed of 
gigantic roots and vegetables, and fruits, than by crops of grain.” 

Report of Select Committee on Immigration and Colonization, House of Commons, Canada, 
1876. Prof. MacouiCs Evidence, p. 3G. 

“ Q. Are the extremes of cold and heat inconvenient or oppressive to Canadian or 
European settlers, or injurious to health 1 Is the climate conducive to longevity f 

“ A. The climate of the coast is so much like that of England, that there should be 
no better climate for natives of Great Britain; while that of the mainland above the 
Cascades ought to be exactly suited to Canadians, as the climate is nearly the same os we 
have in the east, except that it is drier for the most part. I think that on the whole 
British Columbia has a very healthy climate, and one that would tend to long life. 

“ Q. What natural fruits have you discovered in British Columbia; and could fruit 
}>e cultivated successfully 1 

“A. Various species of raspberries, currants, gooseberries, strawberries, and blue¬ 
berries are found throughout the country. The Oregon grape (Berberis aquijolium 
and neriosa) extends all the way from Vancouver to lat. 55° in the interior, and to 
Alaska along the coast. 

“Perhaps there is no bettor place in the world for raising fruit than Victoria. 
Apples and pears of a very large size are produced in such abundance that the former 
can hardly be sold at any price. The orchards are all in the low wet grounds and will 
begin to decay in a few years, whereas if they were planted among the rocks whore the 
oak grows, the trees would live longer and probably produce better fruit. I can see no 
reason why grapes could not be produced in abundance on any part of Vancouver, if the 
summer temperature is high enough. After the railway is built Vancouver will send 
immense quantities of fruit into the interior as it can be raised to any .extent and of 
every kind.” 
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Ibid, p. 37. 

' “ Q, Do you know from aotunl observation whether any intortropioal currents and 
prevailing winds flowing along the coast of Vancouver and British Columbia have a 
tendoncy to ameliorate the climate in a similar manner ns the Gulf Stream affects the 
Maritime Provinces 1 

“J. I know nothing of it from actual observation, but that it is so is a demonstrated 

fact. 


“ About the island of Formosa, on the eastern const of China, a current analogous to 
the Qulf Stream is observed moving to the north-east. It passes Japan, and part of it 
enters Behring's Sea and warms the northern part of Alaska, while the other part is 
doflectcd farther to the east and passes down the West Coast of America, carrying with it 
the heat necessary to produce the exceptionally warm climate of Vancouver and the West 
Coast generally. It is this stream which gives the heat and moisture that are the cause 
of the magnificent forests found from Alaska southwards. The forests of Norway and 
those of Western America are the product of the two great currents—the ‘Gulf Stream’ 
on the east and ‘Kitro Siwo' on the west, and sceptics may rest assured that the value 
of the West Coast timber far exceeds that of the Eastern Provinces." 

Gold- Fields. 

Facts ami Figures relating to Vancouver Island and British Columbia. By J. Despanl 

Pemberton, p. 36. 

* * * " The wide distribution of gold in British Columbia is vmy strik¬ 

ing : traversing the country diagonally from north to south, the Fraser River every¬ 
where passes through a gold country. The same may be said of the Thompson River, 
and of the Columbia north of 49°. * * * As a rule, the gold is found in much 
smaller particles, and less in quantity nearer the mouths of these rivers, and both size and 
quantity increase os we ascend them.” 

Travels in British Columbia. By Capt. C. E. Barrett Le/nnard, p. 173. 

* * * “The gold regions of British Columbia lie between these (the 

coast) ranges of mountains and the great central ohain of the North American Continent, 
the Rocky Mountains. In the more level districts between these various mountain 
ranges we meet with vast areas of fertile land, destined hereafter to become important 
agricultural and pastoral countries.” 

Report of Select Committee on Tmmigration and Colonisation, House of Commons, 
Canada, 1876. Prof. Macoun’s Evidence, p. 37. 

“ Q. What are the mineral interests of British Columbia ? Are they developed to 
any extent? Would encouragement to mining interests develope agricultural interests 
and increase immigration to the Province? 

“d. Gold has been found in paying quantities at Okanagan on the American 
Boundary,—atShuswap Lake—at Cariboo—on the Ominica—on the Stickeen—and 
latterly at Cassiar, and an examination of the map will show that all this gold is pro¬ 
duced from mountains lying between the Rockies and the Cascades. Copper, iron, and 
silver have been found at various points in the Cascades, and cool is abundant on 
Vancouver and Queen Charlotte’s Islands. I just mention these and • Are these 
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all, or aro they morolv indications of what is to come ? After having travelled over 1,000 
miles through British Columbia, I can say with safety that there will yot bo taken out 
of her mines wealth enough to build the Paoifio Railway. Consider that gold has boon 
found in paying quantities, at various points, along a north-west lino for more than ten 
degrees of latitude, boforo you dooide that tho foregoing statement is that of an 
enthusiast. 

“ Cariboo is really tho only point where the gold interest has been developed. Coal 
is mined at Nanaimo, and these constitute the developed mining interests of British 
Columbia. Qold has boon found on Vancouver itself, and there is no reason why it 
should not pay for tho working." 


Export op Gold. 

The Dominion at the West. By Alex. C, Anderson, J.P., Appendix F. 

“Shipment of gold, product of the British Columbia minoH from tho your 1858 to 
1871 inclusive, $21,278,946.63. 

“ The foregoing may bo accepted as a correct return as far ns the records show; but 
it does not convey a just impression of the whole gold-produce of the country, owing to 
the large amounts taken away in private hands, tho aggregate of which it is impossible to 
estimate.” 


Altitudes. 

The Dominion ot the lF«s<. By Alex. Caulfield Anderson, J.P., 1872, p. 30, Appendix. 

“Approximate altitudes above tho Bea of somo places in British Columbia, from 
observations by officers of the Royal Engineers. 

“ Fort Alexandria, Fraser level, 1,420 feet. 

“ Fraser River at mouth of Quesnel Iliver, 1,490 “ 
do do do Swift do 1,530 “ 
do at Fort George, 1,690 “ 

“ Lillooet Lake, 620 “ 

“ Summit do (Lillooet route) 1,482 “ 

“ Summit altitude of trail Chilcotin Plateau, 4,360 “ 

“ Summit Lake, on do do do 4,020 “ 

Economic Minerals. 

Travels in British Columbia. By Capt. C. E. Barrett Lennard, pp. 157-8. 

* * “ Of the mineral productions of British Columbia, it is difficult us 

yot to speak with perfect confidence, save as regards the now world-notorious fact of its 
auriferous wealth. Both silver and copper are known to exist in considerable quantities, 
and mines of both metals have recently been opened. 1 have frequently seen specimens 
of silver ore brought by Indians to Victoria, from districts lying adjacent to the sea coast. 

“Coal is known to exist in various districts of British Columbia. Stone, suitable for 
every purposo of building, only requires to be quarried. Limestone and sandstone aro 
everywhere abundant. Marble, of various kinds, is found in the coast range of 
mountains. Salt exists in many localities, and is obtained in great quantities from the 
salt springs of Nanaimo.” 
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Four Yearn in Bntish Columbia' By Commander R> C. Mdyne, R.N. Ac., pp. 380*1-2, 

« # * «A11 tlio north ond of Vanoouvor Island contains ooal measures, 

and somo quantity has boon taken out a little war to tho northward of Fort Rupert, * 

It 1 h no exaggeration, indeed, to say, that ooal oxists all along the shores of both oolonlos 
<B. Columbia and Vancouver Island). 

s* * # “ For economio purposes these beds are very valuable. 

* * * “It may bo remarked that tho deopor the workings at Nanaimo 

are curried tho tatter the quality of the ooal becomes." 

Geological Surrey of Canada, 1872-3, pp. 80-1. Appendix by Dr. llarrinyton to Mr. 

Richardson!s Report. 

* # # “ The coal itself is bright, tolerably hard, and not unliko some of 

the best qualities of English or Welsh coal in appearance. It burns freely with a good 
heat, but produces a great amount of ash. It is universally used by all Her Majesty’s 
ships on the coast, and by all the colonial and other steamers plying on the coast. It is 
highly valued as fuel for domestio purposes, both in Victoria, San Francisco and other 
towns. Gas is manufactured from it in Victoria of good illuminating quality. 

* * * “ The Vancouver coals are for tho most part true bituminous eoate, 

and the name of ‘lignite’ which has been applied to them by a number of writers, is 
altogether a misnomer. 

* # “ I havo recently examined specimens (of Queen Charlotte Islands 

coal) collected by Mr. Richardson and found them to be true anthracites. 

Iro.v Ores. 

Geological Survey vj Canada, 1873-4. Report by Mr. Rkitardson, p. 100. 

* * * “ Those ores could scarcoly bo more favorably situated than they 

are, either ns regards mining, smelting or shipment. There is deep water close to tho 
shore, and wharves might be easily and cheaply constructed, at which vessels could always 
load in safety. * * * The site of the ore is 18 miles from Como* Harbor, 

21 miles from Doep Bay, and about 23 miles from Fanny Bay. These are all good and 
safe harbors, and are only a short distance from the productive coal seams of the Comox 
area. 


“ Iron ore is reported to occur also in the following localities: 

“ 1. Fifty yards from the Yale and Cariboo waggon road. * * * It is 

a magnetic ore, and is stated to occur in a vein eight feet in thickness. 

“ 2. About one mile up the river at the head of Knight’s Inlet. 

“ 3. Six miles west from Menzie’s Bay, V. I., near Seymour Narrows, dose to some 
of the coal seams of the Comox area. 

“ 4. On the west side of Fitz Hugh Sound, at the entrance to River’s Inlet. 

“ 3. Iron ore is said to occur on the shores of a bay to the south-east of Cape 
Commerell, at the north-west end of Vancouver Island." 



Attraction* ron Settlrmemt. 

The Dominion at tin Wert, By A, 0, Andereon, J.P., p, 87. 

“ The gonoral advantages of British Columbia m a Hold for immigration may bo 
■brioily summed, 

“ A tomporato climate, remarkably salubrious in its obarnotor; a fertile soil easily 
brought into cultivation; rich and oxtonslvo postures; abundant natural resources for 
proouring food; land cheaply, if not gratuitously, attainable by tho industrious; good 
government under a liberal constitution; security of life and property under rigidly 
' executed laws; facilities for religious worship for every denomination; a liberal system of 
education, froo of cost; ready and cheap postal communication with all ports of the world; 
telegraphic facilities through the United States to Canada and Europe; a wide and con¬ 
stantly extending markot, soon to bo enormously inoreasod by tho progress of the 
Canadian Pacific Kail way and other concomitant enterprises. ” 

Trade and Commerce. 

Travel* in British Columbia, By Capt, C, E, Barrett Ltnmrd, p, 181. 

* Tho situation of British Columbia and Vancouver Island, on the 
Pacific, is admirably adapted for carrying on a trado with China, Japan, Indio, and 
Australia, and it is not too much to suppose that theso colonies must become the great 
highway for trafiio between tho above-mentioned countries and England, in the event of 
completion of this line of railroad. Tho distanoo between London and Pekin would by 
this means be reduced some ten thousand miles, and tho entire journey would probably 
not occupy more than a month or five weeks—while Vancouver itself would be brought 
some five or six thousand miles nearer to this country (England) than ever by the short 
overland route of Panama.” 

Ibid , p. 182. 

* • * « What a grand future would the construction of such a line of 

railroad open for these remote dependencies of tho British Crown on tho Pacifio 1 What 
a glorious day would that bo for British Columbia, when, vessels sailing from India, 
China, and Australia should meet at somo point on her ooasts, to land their passengers 
and'discharge their cargoes, returning again laden with articles of our own manufacture 1 
Numbers of those passengers to India, China, and Australia, who now go by the way of 
the Cape of Good Hope, or by Suez, would in preference select the inter-oceanio railway 
of Canada, as both cheaper and more expeditious. The saving in the time of transit to 
China, especially to the more northern portions of that empire, and to Japan,' would be 
very great, and the mercantile community, both in England and in the east, would be 
greatly benefited by the establishment of a constant, speedy, and safe means of communi¬ 
cation passing through British torritoiy. 

“ Another great advantage to be durived from the establishment of a line of com¬ 
munication between the Atlantic and Pacific through British territory, would be the 
facilities it would afford for the transport of troops, stores, and artillery to any point 
along the frontier line or on the const of the Pacific.” 

Jbul, p. 184. 

* * * “The advantages that would accrue to Groat Britain from the 

entire service being performed through British territory are incalculable. The con- 
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struetloa of tho railway would not merely open to civillmtton a huge tciritory In British 
North Amcrioa, hitherto almoot unexplored, hut it would ones uptothe cultlmton of 
tlw noil, in that territory and to Canada, a means of transit to all the markets oi lit 
A»«ciflc, and an open nonage to the China seas, and to our p owow tona In tho East Indk# t 
in ovary aapoot whethcrvlewed politically, socially, or oommoreiaUy, the'establishment 
of dm proposed railway would give a p rogress i ve impulse to die aflhlrs of the world, whleh 
in its results, would eollpso anything that has been witnessed oven amid the extraordinaiy 
achievements of die present eentuty.” 

/bid, p, 18.1. 

« * * " An attempt will be made to carry out the hmg prqjoctod idea of 

an overland communication from Lake Superior by the Red River, Lake Winnipeg, 
and the (Saskatchewan, to the foot of the Rooky Mountain!, and Anally aeroae them into 
Rritlah Columbia. The opening up of this route would not only conifer an Immense 
benefit on die )ast*mcntioncd plsce, but would tend greatly to develop# the natural 
resources of tho country through which it paasoa, which are evidently very great. The 
climate is by no means so sovore as might be expected from the latitude, herds of butlklo 
being found as fiir north as parallel 60". Indian com ripsns on the Saskatchewan. The 
riven are free from lee on the beginning of Mayj wheat sown shortly after la the valley 
of tho Red River may he gathered in the month of August In addition to these natuiel 
advantages of soil and climate, gold Is known to exist m the valley of the Saskatchewan, 
ns well os in that of the Atliabaaca.” 

The Biufdoyment qfthe People and (he Capital of Gnat Britain, a letter from if trior Bidart 
Camithm Smyth, to hie friend tho author tfthe Gloehmtder, 1840, p. 10. 

♦ « ♦ a One view of the map of the world will show that the proposed 

terminus of die Atlantic and Pacific Railway, taken aa * centre, would bring new Zea* 
land, New South Wales, in fact, Australia, New Guinea, Borneo, Canton, Pekin, alt 
within fifty days sail of that point; and taking tho Sandwich Islands aa a eeotre point, 
(where there is a fine harbor, and where a depot of coals might bo established), which 
would be reached in ten days, all the aboro-namod places would be brought within twenty 
days for steam navigation, other points, such as the Friendly Island* might be 
selected for further depots of coal Again, from tho terminus of the p roposed railway 
tho mails from England could lie despatched to all the befotmmontionecl places. * * * 
Last, though not least, of all, this railway route actum tho continent of North America 
would ensure to England at oil times a free communication with her East India 

* possessions. * * * Tho proposed line across the continent of America 

would be within our own dominions, and would not oblige us to interfere or meddle with 
any continental wan to cqjoy its free use. No time ought to be lost In the commence, 
ment of this national undertaking.” 

Ibid , p . 20. 

* * * “ It appears to we impossible that such a powerflil and wealthy 

company us the Hudson’s Bay, such magnificent colonies as our North American 
Provinces, and such a power aa Gnat Britain, can balance for one moment in their minds 
whether loss or profit must attend the undertaking and completion of such a nil way.” 

The Dominion at the Weet. By A. C. Auderwon, J.P.,pp. 60*70. 

• * * “ With reference to the commerce of the East, if it bo not para* 

doxical to term that the East which we are now approaching from the contniy 
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direction—tho following consideration may bo noted. Assuming Yokohama, in Japan, 
for n starting point, tho diroot distanco to Esquimalt may bo takon, in round numbers, at 
about 4,200 geographical milos; equal to about a month's voyago of a sailing vessel. 
Canton is probably about a fortnight farthor, in point of titno. Measured across tho 
map, San Francisco may bo regarded as equidistant. Tho actual distance necessary to bn 
traversed by a sailing vessel in order to roach that port is, however, considerably greater; 
as will appear from tho following remarks which I find quoted from a recognised authority 
of the highest standing—Professor Maury, of Washington. 1 Tho trade winds place 
Vancouver Island on the wayside of the rood from China and Japan to San Francisco so 
completely, that a sailing vessel trading undor canvas to tho latter place, would take tho 
same route as if she were bound for Vancouver Island. So that all roturn cargoes would 
naturally come there in order to savo two or threo wooks, besides risk and expense.’ 
Hence it is manifest that tho Canadian Pacific Railway, terminating at Esquimalt—and 
in a minor degreo tho projected Northern Pacifio Railway, owing to the perversities of 
the inland navigation necessary to reach its proposed terminus—would possess a great 
advantage over tho lino, now in operation, from San Francisco to Now York. The last- 
named port, moreover—about equidistant from Liverpool or London with Montreal—is 
considerably farther than Halifax, to which point it would bo necessary to extend the 
transport during the period of closed-navigation of the St. Lawrence. This necessity 
would involve a further land-transport of 482 miles, by the Intercolonial Railway now in 
operation: but then the shipping point on the Atlantic would be some live hundred miles 
nearer to England than is New York. Hence it is obvious that tho route now under 
process of survey, if the foregoing estimates bo nearly correct, presents the advantage, as 
from China to England, of some seven hundred miles over the projected Northern Pacific 
Railway; and, under the consideration advanced by Professor Maury, of more than a 
thousand over the present route by San Francisco." 

Snow Fali.. 

The Dominion at the West, liy Alex. G. Anderson, J.P., pp. GG-7. 

“ The Pass by the heads of the Miette and tho Fraser is so gradual of ascent, with so 
few obstacles worthy of consideration, that it may be characterized almost as a natural 
road. Its shortness and directness with regard to the probable terminus on the Pacific 
Coast, give it moreover an advantage over any other line of approach: and although the 
depth of snow at the summit, during winter, is much greater than I have seen gravely 
stated, there is far less than by any other Pass with which I am acquainted, either from 
personal observation or report. The snow, too, through the effects of certain natural 
phenomena which here prevail, and for which I do not profess to account, becomes, 
more compacted, consequently does not drift in an equal degree, and is therefore in all 
respects more manageable than elsewhere. The importance of this consideration is 
material; bearing in mind that the stoppages upon the Union Pacific Railway during the 
past winter arose chiefly from drift. 

“ It is a curious fact that, in the valley of the Athabasca, upon this line of transit, 
for a distance of thirty miles or more both above and below Jasper House, the snow 
never accumulates. There is constant grass: and the large herds of horses formerly kept 
there by the Hudson’s Bay Company, for transport over the mountains, wintered there, 
fat, upon the natural pasture. Crossing by this Pass many years ago, on his way from 
the Saskatchewan, the writer found, in the month of January during a winter of almost 
unexampled severity, that the snow had entirely, disappeared from the immediate banks 
of the river, at the mouth of the Cranborry Fork, near T6te Jaune Cache ; and, for a 
distance of some forty miles down the Fraser, the ice was perfectly denuded of snow. A 
warm wind prevailed, accompanied at intervals by a gentle rain. It could only be 
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inferred that this warm cummt, extending through the Pass, exercised a modifying 
influence thoro; and, spreading afterwards through the Jnsper’s Valley, produced the 
effects noted. As these effects, however, are known to be constant in the latter-nained 
locality, wo may iufor that the samo cause is likewise constant. I may remark, 
passingly, tlrnt similar effects are also produced in a marked degree in other parts of 
British Columbia.” 


Building Stonk. 

Notes regarding the Stone quarry at Nanaimo. From the Victoria, V. /., “ British 
Colonist” Newspaper, — August, 1872, 

“ Nanaimo is endowed with greater natural wealth than perhaps, any other part of 
the wide Dominion of Canada. Her coal measures already opened formed the subject of 
a recent article. Her coal stores still locked might fill a book. In these practically 
inexhaustible stores Nanaimo possesses a power which must compel commerce and manu¬ 
facture to kneel at her feet. But Nanaimo has a mine of wealth of a different kind—the 
Newcastle Stone Quarry. This quarry has been worked for upwards of two yearn, and 
yet it may be said to be scarcely opened. Here are several square miles of a continuous 
formation of the best free-stone to be found anywhere on the coast. No more conclusive 
evidence of the superiority of this stone need be sought than the fact that the United 
States Mint at San Francisco is made of it The mint cost considerably over a million 
and a half, and absorbed eight thousand tons of the Newcastle stone. The introduction 
of otitis stone for so important a purpose naturally aroused a certain amount of local 
jealousy and brought out some international prejudice. The consequence was that the 
stone was subjected to a rather more severe test than would otherwise havo been the case. 
It is gratifying to learn that the United States Inspector has, in his recent final report, given 
the stone the highest character. To possess a stone quarry bo superior in every respect as 
to command the patronage of San Francisco and overcome the prejudices of the Great 
Republic is something of which Nanaimo may justly be proud. We have said that the 
San Francisco Mint took eight thousand tons of this stone. In addition to this it took a 
large quantity of flagging-stone for court-yard, side-walks, and cellar. In the eight 
thousand tons were some pieces deserving of specific notiee. There were six columns, 
twenty-eight feet long, by four feet two inches square. These columns were faultless 
throughout. There were two stones for comer pediments fifteen tons each, and two key 
stones of fourteen tons each. One circumstance has tended seriously to lessen the profits 
of the quarry. Every stone going to make up the eight thousand tons for the mint has 
been of specific dimensions ; and in quarrying to fill the order a great deal of such stone 
as would be used for smaller buildings or for rubble masomy has gone to waste owing 
to there being no demand for it. Of this waste stone there has been enough to realize 
fifty thousand dollars in a market presenting a local demand for it. And yet it has not 
yielded fifty cents. Nay, to remove it out of the way has cost thousands of dollars. We 
have said that the quarry is scarcely fairly opened. The last cargo of stone sent to San 
Francisco has been pronounced of a superior quality to that previously sent. It is well 
understood that the quality of the stone improves as you go in. The quarry has now an 
excellent and carefully prepared ‘face’ on it, from which stone may be taken superior in 
point of quality to any yet quarried, and of almost any conceivable dimensions. Columns 
fifty feet long (or one hundred if necessary) by four and a half feet thick can be supplied, 
without flaw or faidt.” 



APPENDIX TO CHAPTER V. 


[Tho foregoing extracts from independent authorities relating to the British Columbia 
section give but a meagre nnd somewhat unsatisfactory description of the country. It 
lias been therefore thought better to print as an appendixtheprincipal portions of the reports 
of Marcus Smith, Esq., Chief Engineer in British Columbia, of his operations during tho 
years 1874-5. These reports, however, are not conclusive in regard tothecountryspoken of as 
the plateau between Fort George and the Cascade Range, as it will be observed that that 
country was but partially surveyed during these years. The survey is now 
nearly completed, and will no doubt show a vory considerable modification of tho grades 
and engineering difficulties as developed in 1874-5.] 


Report of Marcus Smith, Esq., on the operations of 1871. 

Gardner Channel Route. 

“ Entering tho Plumper Channel wo soon passed the end of tho Lama Passage and 
about 5 p.m., reached Bella Bella on McLaughlin Bay, Campbell Island. Here the Hud¬ 
son Bay Company have a trading post and tho Quokolt tribe of Indians a village nnd 
fishing station. 

“ After an hour’s delay we proceeded on our course, leaving the Gunboat Channel 
on our right, we rounded the north end of Campbell Island and entered tho Seaforth 
Channel on a westward course. In two hours more we were in Millbank Sound which 
we crossed and got fairly into Finlayson Channel before night set in. 

“The islands around Millbank Sound are generally low, intersected with broken 
ranges of hummocky hills covered with firs and cedars. In crossing jthe sound we had an 
extensive view to the north-east. Over the low hills and far in the^distance rose a bold 
range of dome-shaped snow-clad mountains; apparently crossing the heads of the Dean and 
Gardner Channels, not less than seventy to eighty miles from us. Even at this distance 
we could perceive by the aid of our field glasses the dark chasms which intersect the 
range, looking like huge stone walls stretching across the snow line. 

“ Sunday, June 7th .—Having steamed all night, through the Finlayson Channel, 
Iliekisli Narrows, Graham and Fraser Reaches and the Ursula Channel, we found our¬ 
selves at 8 a.m., running past the large island in Gardner Channel shewn on Vancouver’s 
chart but not named, and in another hour we found the sloop ‘Triumph’ anchored in a 
bight on the north side of the channel, with Mr. Richardson and the men and stqres on 
board. We took the sloop in tow till we reached the mouth of the Kemano River, which 
enters the north side of the channel about twenty-five miles from its head, where we left 
the party to commence the survey. 
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“ The Gardner Channel from the island up to this point is from ono to two miles in 
breadth, and of groat dopth ; hommcd in by mountains two to threo thousand feet in 
height and covered to their summits with timbor of little vnluo, presenting the same 
sombre hue thut had wearied the eye for several days past. 

“ As we ascond the channel the rocks become more exposed and rise to a greater 
altitudo, the slopes are steeper, and for long strotches perpendicular cliffs abut on the 
channel. The Komano Valloy is a half to three quarters of a mile wide where it joins 
the channel and covered with fir and cedar trees of good size. The river is small but 
navigable for canoes ten miles up from its mouth. Mr. Horetzky commenced his survey 
hero, the result of which is fully described in his report. 

“ From this point upwards the shores of the channel become more irregular in outline, 
and the mountain slopes rise more abruptly; they ore partially covered with timber to a 
height of about 2,000 to 3,000 feet, above which the rocks are bold, scarred and weather 
stained, and the deep gulches thut separate the mountain domes are filled with immense 
glaciers. 

“ Wo wore evidently approaching the core of the cascade chain for the mountains 
became more gloomy and sterile, rising 6,000 to 8,000 feet and capped with permanent 
snow. 

“ We reachod the head of the channel about noon, and anchored. This resembles the 
heads of all the inlets we have surveyed. There is a large flat of sand and detritus 
brought down by the river from the mountains, which is only partially covered at low 
tide; and with shoal water for half a mile or more] then it shelves down abruptly into 
very deepwater, so that the only anchorage *is on the face of this incline and there is very 
little space for a vessel to swing. 

“ Kitlope River enters the head of the channel from the east, but was hidden from 
our viow by a rocky bluff or spur 300 to 400 feet high and half a mile long, that shoots 
out from the south side and partially blocks up the mouth of the valley. 

“ A smaller stream comes down from the north through a deep and narrow ravine 
and enters the Kitlope near the head of the channel. After luncheon a boat was manned 
and, guitled by on Indian whom we had picked up, we started up the Kitlope, intending 
to go to the Indian village but a strong current and a stiff breeze were against us, and we 
made lmt slow progress. 

t 

“ The Kitlope River is about eight hundred feet wide at its mouth] its south bank is 
the bold rocky slope or cliff above-mentioned, the base of which is washed by the river 
for about two miles. The opposite side is a low grassy fiat about three hundred yards 
wide; a slough or branch of the river has cut through the upper portion of this, which we 
followed up over a mile, passing the nose of the mountain on the north-weBt side; a little 
beyond this we rejoined the main river; which here makes a sharp bend across the valley, 
and washes the base of the cliffs on the north-west side for half a mile. 

“ This point is about four miles up the'river, where it is fully five hundred feet wide, and 
the valley half to three quarters of a mile. About a mile beyond this the river makes a 
shaip bend to the south-east, round a mountain spur behind which lies the Indian village. 
But we had been over three hours in a drenching cold rain—which was snow on the 
mountains—and we reluctantly resolved to return; we however sent our Indian on foot 
with a message to the chief asking him to visit us on board the steamer. 
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“Tito tide lmd now risen fully two foot so wo made a straight courso back and 
reached the steamer in an hour. 

“At 8 p.m., a large canoe came down with the chief and about a dozen Indians, Homo 
of whom we engaged for the survey. The little information they could give us about tho 
sources of tho Kitlopo was not very .promising for a passage through tho mountains. 

“ These Indians are an outlying branch of tho Ohimsains and their dialect is so mixed 
up with that of the Bella Coola’s that Mr. Duncan had difficulty in conversing with thorn. 
Mr. Seymour made the chiof a present of a shirt with tobacco and pipes for himself and 
the others, with which they were well satisfied, and they promisod to assist the surveying 
party all they could. • 

“ Tho Gardnor Channel has great depth of wator throughout, thero are fow sheltered 
places where a large vessel could anchor and lio in safety, and for long strotches tho shores 
are rooky oliffs whore no landing could bo effected, and they aro generally impracticable 
for a lino of railway. 

“ Saturday, June 11 th .—At 10.30 a.m., wo left Bella Bolla, tho woathor thick, with 
drizzling rain; within an hour we entered tho Gunboat Channel, which is very crooked' 
and at places so narrow betweon racks and roofs, covered at high tide, that it is not a safe 
passage for ocean steamers. 

“ Soon after noon wo entered the Dean Channel, but it rained nearly all day and tho 
mist hung on the mountains, so that we got only occasional glimpses of their summits 
which were more or less covered with snow and increased in altitude as we ascended the 
channel; their rugged slopes terminating in cliffs or stoop shelves coming down to tho 
water’s edge. This Channel is about two miles wide, with very deep water, and no 
sheltered bays or safe anchorage except near its hood. 

“ In the evening we reached a largo flat or tonguo of land projecting from tho east side 
more than halfway across the channel. This is six or seven miles from the head of the 
channel and has been formed with the detritus brought down by the Blver Kamsquot 
which issues from a canyon through a screen of rocks, 300 to 400 foot high and half a 
milo across, connecting tho mountains on each side of the valley, and probably at ono 
time it dammed up tho river and formed a large lako behind it. 

“The flat is about a mile across, twenty feet high near the lower end and about 100 
feet where it joins the rock; it is covered with red fir and hemlock a foot to oightecn inches 
diameter. There i3 an Indian village, of the Bella Coola tribe, at the mouth of the river. 
We anchored on the upper side of this flat which forms a well sheltered bay ; the shores 
however shelve down rapidly into deep water, making indifferent anchorage; but wharves 
for steamers could be constructed at moderate cost. 

“ Next day a party of us walked over this rocky burrior to the head of the canyon; 
beyond that, as far os we could see, the rocky slopes of the mountains rise directly from tho 
river. 

“ In the afternoon steam was got up and we ran to the head of the channel but hod 
some difficulty in finding anchorage; for this, like all the other inlets forming the cascade 
chain terminates with a low flat shelving abruptly into deep water. 

“ The Tchatsquot River which comes in at the head of the channel is about 400 feet 
wide at its mouth. About half a mile up it is divided into two branches and several 
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sloughs, covering nearly tho wholo of the valley, which is half to throe quarters of a milo 
wide, thickly timbered with rod fir, hemlock and cedar. Our guide, Charley, took a party 
of us in his canoo nbout a milo up tlio river to a small Indian village and fishing station. 

“ Monday , Juno 15///.—At four a.U'., steam was up and wo proceeded down tho 
ohunnol; at breakfast time wo were on tho oross channel leading to the Bentinok Arm, 
and in a few hours more wo reached tho head of tho North Arm. The mountains were 
partly shrouded in mist but wliat wo could seo of them boro a gonoral rosefnblanco to 
thoso nurrounding Buto Inlet, though tho higher ranges behind did not look so broken 
and wero more dome-shaped than peaked. Tho slopes of thoso abutting on the arm 
doscond more abruptly to the water than thoso on the west side of Bute Inlet, and this 
is tho character of all tho northern inlots. It would bo impracticable to construct a 
railway on their shores on account of tho enormous cost. 

“ Tho arm is about two miles wide and tho River Bella Ooola, or Woodhalk, which 
enters at its head is about 400 feet wide at its mouth; but a short way up it is divided 
into several branches and sloughs. 

“ A party of us went by canoo about a milo up the rivor to tho Indian Villago and 
Hudson Bay Company’s trading post. In the garden were fine crops of turnips, carrots, 
potatoes, tfec., but the soil appears rather light and sandy. The valley is covered with fir, 
hemlock, cedar and a good deal of undorbruBh. 

“ I huvo reason to boliove that the description of tho puss through the Cascade 
Mountains, by Lieutenant Palmer in his report of survoy is in tho main correct, and that 
no farther survoy is necessary. 

“ Millbank .Sound is tho best eutrunco from tho Pacific Ocean, to tho Gardner and 
Doan Channel; for, though it is open to heavy gales from tho south-west, tho offing is clear 
of rocks and a very short time will suffice to get into sheltered waters. This is not tho 
case with either the Fitzhugh, Loredo, or Nepean Sounds; all of which have dangerous 
rocks at their entrance, and are scarcoly less subject to gales than Millbank Sound. 
From Millbank Sound, the course to Gardner Channel is by the Finlayson and Ursula 
Channels—all good navigation—on our outward trip we passed through theso in tho night 
when there was no moonlight. 

“ Prom Millbank Sound to tho Dean Channel the most direct courso is by Soaforth 
Channel and tho Gunboat Passage: but tho latter is crooked and narrow, with many rocks 
and reefs, barely covered at high tide. The better course is by tho Laura Passage farther 
south; or, leaving Senforth Channel on a north-east course there is a good passage north of 
that of the Gunboat.” 

Examination- of Passks through the Cascade Mountains from the River 
• Fraser to the Similkameen. 

“I left Victoria on tho 2Gth Juno, 1874, on a journey through the districts in the 
southern part of tho provinco; at Fort Ho]>o I met Messrs. Trutch and Cambie, and 
received their report of an examination of the Passes through tho Cascade Mountains, 
between the Rivera Fraser and Similkameen. 

“ They commenced at Fort Hope and followed up to the Nicolaume Valley, by tho 
old waggon road, to Summit Lake 12 miles; rising in that distance 2,024 feet or 1G9J- feet 
per mile. Thence they descended by the Sumallow Valley to the River Skagit 104 milos, 
falling about 24 feet por mile. The height of tho last point is 1,900 feet above sea level. 
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“ Thoy followed up the main stream of tho Skagit Rovon miles, rising 1)0 foet por 
milo; tlionoo up a tributary of that river to tho summit of Allison's Purs 13 miles, rising 
114 foot por milo. Tho summit of tho pass is 4,400 foot above soa level. A fow hundred 
foot beyond this, thoy struck tho south branch of tho Rivor Similkamoon which flows on 
a south-easterly course. 

“ TIuh line was considered impracticable for a railway; so the party returned to tho 
Cofjuihalla Valloy and carefully oxaminod all tho principal streams flowing into it on the 
cost side, with the view of flnding a way to tho head waters of tho Tulamoon—somotimoH 
called tho north branch of tho Similkameon—but without succoss. All the valleys in that 
direction hondod into high mountains, covorod with dcop snow; this was in the last woek 
of Juno. 

“ Tho main valloy of tho Coquilmlln was thou oxaminod to roo if it wore practicable 
to got a uniform gradient throughout from the Summit Lake to tho River Fraser, and ho 
avoid tho worst gradients in tho survey of 1872. 

“ It is probable that this cun bo douo giving a gradient of 100 foet por milo for 35 
miles, but at tho cost of excessively heavy works, including a groat length of tunnelling 
and massive snow-sheds, for avalanches of snow roll down tho steep sides of tho valloy, 
bringing with them masses of timber and loose rock. 

“ Bitt tho pass is so rugged that tho magnitude of tho works in tho construction of a 
railway through it can only bo determined by a caroful instrumental survey, which it was 
not expedient to make nt that time. Thoroforo I instructed Mr. Tiutch to form a 
Division (V) and nmko an instrumental survey from Fort Hope to Burrard Inlot, cross¬ 
ing tho Fraser at tho most favomblo place.” 


Joo’itN by from Fort Hope to the Valleys of the Sijiiluambkn, Okanauan, and 

OTHERS IN THE SOUTHERN PART OF THE PROVINCE. 


“ 1 had a small pack train scut to meet mo at Fort Hope and with this 1 commoueud 
my journey on tho 29th of Juno. Following tho waggon road by tho Nicolaumo and 
Stimallow Valleys to tlio River Skagit, I took the Grant Trail up tho valley of tho latter, 
tho slopes of which are in many places steep and rocky, to tho summit of tho mountain 
which tho aneroid indicated to be 5,000 feet above sea level. • 

“ There were still some patches of snow on the trail os we crossed the brow of tho 
mountain, but as we began to descend the eastern slope the ground was covered with wild 
flowers, and thence the descent was easy. Aftor a pleasant ride down the Whipsaw 
Valley wo arrived on the evening of the 1st July at the Nine Mile Creek; so called from 
its being that distance from Princeton nt tho confluence of the two branches of the 
Kimilktuueen. 

“Hero we lmd entered on the bunch-grass country, and the slopes of the 
mountains, gently undulating and dotted with clumps of firs, presented tho most charm¬ 
ing landscape. As far ns the oyo could reach it looked like one immense deer park. 

“The valley of tho south branch of the Similkameen as it issues from the 
mountains is narrow and tortuous, so that evon if the Allison Pass had been practicable 
there would have been a considerable quantity of heavy work in constructing tho railway 
on the east side of tho mountains. 
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“ Princeton is now simply tho ranolio or farm of Messrs. Allison & Hays, largo stock 
raisers, but it was once laid out for a large town when gold was found on the tributaries 
of the Similkamecn. 

<‘I procoeded down tho Similkamoon to near the boundary.lino; thenco eastward 
by a pass through tho hills to Ossoyns Lake in the Okanagan Valley. 

“ Tho Similkamoon Valley is narrow and bounded by high hills, principally of trap 
i-ook, bare in places, but wherever there is soil it produces a luxuriant growth of bunch- 
grass. Tho valley is in somo places a mere canyon, in others it widens out from a few 
hundred yards to one or two miles, in which there are.flats on both sides of the rivor fit 
for agriculture but most of them would require irrigation. The river is a dear rapid 
stream varying from 100 to 200 feet wido. Altitude at Princeton 2,300 feet. 

I* 

“ About twenty miles below Princeton there is on Indian reservation comprising 
several hundred acres, fenced in, somo of which is cultivated with potatoes and other 
vegetables, and tho greater portion of it does not require irrigation. 

“Around Kereness, somo forty miles below Princeton, lately a Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s post, there is some fino grazing land] and just below it a low wet flat soveral 
miles in length, and one to three miles in breadth, some of which in occupied by white 
settlors. There is an Indian village or camp at Kereness. 

“ Crossing tho heights to Ossoyas Lake there is fine bunoh-grass. On the margin 
of tho lake near tho boundary line is the farm of Mr. Haynes, who is said to have over 
a thousand head of horses and about two thousand head of cattle. 

“ The valley here is ono to three mileB wide, including the benches at the foot of tho 
hills, but there is not much agricultural land as the benches are arid and no water near 
for irrigating them; there is however rich grazing land even to the tops of the hills. 

“ We arrived here on Saturday evening, the 4th of July, rode up the trail on the west 
side of the lake and river about ten miles, to a lateral stream called Tea Hiver, where we 
camped till Monday morning. The weather was very hot and the mosquitoes feroci¬ 
ous and irrepressible. Altitude 1,500 feet above the sea. 

“ Between Okanagan Lake and this point the river, 100 to 150 feet wido and rather 
deep, flows through and connects a chain of small lakes, nearly due north and south but 
tho sides of the valley are very irregular, rocky bluffs sometimes abutting on tho water. 

“ The trail leaves the main valley and traverses a series of parallel valleys and basins, 
all covered with the richest bunch-grass, till nearing the foot of Okanagan Lake it 
. vo-onters tho main valley, hugging the steep sides of high sandy blufl's. 

“ Towards tho end of our day’s journey we reached the foot of the Lake, 
where, on tho west side of the river, there 1 b an extensive low flat covered with willows 
and alders, which I understand is on Indian reservation, on this there are a number of 
neat substantial log houses. Here we crossed the river by a bridge lately erected, and 
soon after passed the residence of Mr. Ellis, an extensive stock raiser. This is the only 
white settlement we had seen since leaving tho boundary line at Ossoyas Lake. About 
three miles further on we camped by a spring half a mile from the lake. 

“ The slopes of the hills abut on Lake Okanagan in many rooky bluffs, and the trail 
following the eaBtom shore was reported so rough and miry that we took' the trail leading 
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over (ho mountain which at the summit is nearly 3,000 feet above the lake, and we found 
it a hard day's travel of 30 miles, to tho Mission Valley whore we camped not far from 
the Boman Oatholio mission; most of the Indians were away hunting or fishing, but 
Father Grandidier told us those under his charge numbered about 400 souls. 

"This is a very fine valley; the bottom, a low flat of excellent agricultural laud, 
extends four or five miles along the Okanagan Lake and is partially cultivated by white 
sottlers for sevoral miles up; we saw excellent cropR of wheat, oats, potatoes, &c. 
Altitude of lako by aneroid 1,120 foot above sea lovol. 

" Tho trail follows up tho valloy which takes a north-easterly .direction for a few 
miles; it then takes a course nearly due north and parallel to tho Okanagan Lake. 
A chain of lakes extends through this valley, the largest of which is about 17 miles 
long. Portions of the bottom lands uro fencod in for agriculture, and the slopos produce 
tho most luxuriant bunch-grass. 

" There is a divide in the valley, and the outlet of these lakes is at the north end of 
the largest of (hem where the Coldstream Valley comes in from the east. About four miles 
up the latter is the ranche of Mr. Charles Vernon, which comprises a large quantity of fine 
agricultural and grazing land, partially timbered and a considerable portion of it under 
cultivation. Tho adjoining hills are covered with the richest bunch-grass. 

“ Thursday, July 9 th .—"We were now about seventy miles from the foot of Okanngau 
Lake and ten miles from the head of it, which we reached by a fino open valloy of rich 
grazing land, so smooth that waggons and buggies have been driven over tho natural sur¬ 
face. Here Mr. F. J. Barnard has a rancho on which a largo numhor of horsos 
are pastured. 

“ From the head of Okanagan Lake there is a waggon road to Kamloops, ovor sixty 
miles distant, following the Salmon Biver to Grand Prairie, thence by a narrow valley 
to tho south branch of the Biver Thompson and down the left bank of the latter to Kam¬ 
loops. About twenty miles of this is through timbered lands, the rest is park like rolling 
land like that about Kamloops. The road, for miles together, is simply a track on the 
natural surface of the ground and there is no heavy excavations on any part of it. 

"The most remarkable feature on the road is Grand Prairie; a beautiful low basin 
among the hills containing several thousand acres, a great portion of which is finef agri¬ 
cultural land on which there are several settlers. I was informed that the depth of snow 
there rarely exceeds nine inches and that 1,700 head of cattle have-been pastured in the 
basin throughout the winter and come out fat in the Bpring. 

“ There is a low valley running north-easterly from the head of Okanagan Lako con¬ 
necting with Shuswap or Spill* imeechene Biver. Through this valley there is a chain of 
ponds and swamps so little above the level of the lake and river at either end that a 
canoe has been taken through from the one to the other. The distance is probably, under 
twenty miles and a canal could be cut across, at a very moderate cost, which would form 
a link in a line of navigation for small steamers, over 300 miles in length, through the 
most fertile portions of this district; viz:— 

“ From Savonna’s Ferry on the Thompson Biver at the foot of Lake Kamloops, up 
the latter and the Thompson Biver to Kamloops, from which there would be a branch up 
the North Thompson to Clearwater 75 miles, 
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“ From Kamloops up the south branoh of the Thompson, on which there ivro many 
fino farms, to Lnko Shuswap. Traversing tho latter to any point desired we would thou 
pass up tho Spillemcochonu ltiver and through the canal to Lake Okanagan, thenco to 
any point on the same and down its outlot, ns far as navigable towards Ossoyas Lake. 

“ With this the rich district of Nicola Valley could bo connected, at small cost, by a 
good waggon road to Kamloops, and there is already an excellent trail through a line open 
bunch-grass country from the Nicola Valley to the Similknmoen; thus traversing uml 
connecting some of the.fairest portions of British Columbia, and which comprise tin* 
grazing districts par excellence .” 


. Exploratory Journey on the Central Plateau between the Coast Chain op 

Mountains and the Biver Fraser, from the Chilicotin Country north¬ 
wards, to Lake Francois and the Bivers Nechaco and Stewart. 

“ We arrived at the mouth Quesnelle on the 29th of August, with my own little 
pack train, and a heavy train with supplies for Divisions M, N and X. Here wo found 
, Mr. Seymour, our interpreter, and the Chilicotin chief Aunahime, whom he had engaged 
as guide and mediator in case any difficulty should arise with the Indians of the district, 
who formerly bore a bad character. 

“ Our courso was north-westerly, by a series of valleys over an undulating country, 
f covered with firs, spruce and aspens and seldom exceeding an altitude 3,000 feet above sea 
level. On our left lay a range of hills rising 4,000 to 5,000 feet above sea level and form¬ 
ing a divide betweon the streams flowing north-easterly into the Fraser above Quesnelle 
and south-westerly into tho same rivor below that point j or into some of the inlets qf the 
Pacific Coast. On tho fourth day we reached the Biver Blackwater, 45 miles from 
Quesnelle. Our aneroids gave the height of the bridge crossing the Blackwater 2,110 feet 
above sea level. 

“The valley is here narrow at tho bottom and tho slopes, covered with bunch-gross, 
wild vetches and pea vine, rise by a series of benches to the level of the plateau, which on 
the southern side is 400 to 500 feet higher, and on the northern 300 to 400 feet; the latter 
being tho lowest part of the divide between the Blackwater and Chilacoh Bivers. At 
the bridge the river enters a rooky canyon through which it flows eastward on its courso 
to tho Fraser. 

“ The Blackwater has its sources in a number of lakes on the central plateau, 60 to 100 
milc3 westward of this point among the foothills of the Cascade Mountains. It is plentifully 
stocked with fino speckled trout, and the groves of aspen and spruce which adorn the softly 
undulating grassy slopes of the sunny side of the valley supplied us with abundance of 
grouse. We afterwards found that this, the 53rd parallel of north latitude is essentially 
the northern limit of the bunch-grass. From this northward the quantity of rain fall 
greatly increases, and drainage rather than irrigation is required, 

“ Monday, August 31a<.—We started from the Telegraph trail on the north side of 
the valley of the Blackwater, and followed the edge of the valley nearly due west for eight 
miles, on to a range of hills running in a north-westerly direction, where the valley makes 
a bend to the south-west. 

“ From an elevated position we had a fine view up this valley for over 20 miles, on 
the direct line to Chisicut Lake and the Homathco Pass. But we afterwards found that 
only about twelve miles of this was the Blackwater Valley, the rest being that of the 
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Nazco which outers tluswboul twolvo miles up ami continues in tho same lino; while the 
formor make's a sharp bend almost to a right anglo taking a north-westerly course. 

“ Our trail did not follow tho sinuosities of tho valloy, but kopt a course? nearly duo 
wost. Wo wore now travelling on tho samo line takon by Sir Alexander Mackenzie in 
1703. In tho evening wo camped by a small stream ton miles from tho Telegraph trail. 

u Tuesday, Sept.'\*t. —Following a courso a little south of west, at tho thirteenth 
mile wo entered a tine broad and open valloy; crossing this obliquely, in throe miles more 
wo came to n clear stream, 40 foot wide, flowing south-easterly into tho Jlluckwatcr, about 
throe miles distant. Tho stream makes a bend hero and takes a course nearly duo west 
—looking up stream. Wo followed this on its southom bank for six miles whom we 
crossed it, as it there takes a north-west course, and tho valley oxpandn into a plain of 
soveral miles in breadth. Tho Indian name of this stream is Is-cul-taos-li, (Blackberry 
River.) In the evening wo reached Trout lake, a fine sheet of water over n mile in 
length, and half a mile in breadth, abounding in spookled trout. On a grassy slope on its 
eastern margin wo camped (No. (1) twonty-fivo miles from tho Telogmph lino. 

“ Next day about noon wo crossed tho spur of a hill 2,980 foot above soa level and a 
few miles further on, tho trail again struck tho loft bank of tho Blackwator which had 
made a bond to tho north-west from its junction with tho Nazco. Tho river from where 
wo struck it for four miles up is expanded into a lake. Wo camped (No. 7) by a small 
stream, estimated distance from Telegraph trnil 42 miles. 

“ Thursday, September 3rd. —Mr. Hunter und myself made an excursion northwards 
to the crown of the tablo-lond 3,500 feot above soa level Tho ascent was easy, few rocks 
appearing on the surfaco which was thickly covere h small fire, which a fire had swept 
through. Tho whole country round was rolling ai covered with similar useless timber. 

“ Re-tracing our steps wo reached tho trail at 1 p.m., and in two hours more came to 
the foot of a beautiful lake, an expansion of the liver, about eight miles long and three 
quarters wide, across its broadest part, and dotted with islands. Its southom shore is 
high and boing on the shady side of the hill is densely covered with dark spruce and cedar 
trees. 

“ But on the other side tho undulating slopes of tlio valley rising 200 to 300 feet 
abovo the lake, are covered with bunch-gross, vetches and pea vine, and groves of aspen, 
forming a charming landscape. In the evening wo reached tho ford where the trail crosses 
the river, sixty miles from tho Telegraph line and camped (No. 8). Altitude of river 3,145 
feet. 


“ Next day Mr. Hunter and myself accompanied by our Kluskus Indian ascended to 
tho summit of a range of hills, crossing the river and bearing in a north-west direction. 
Our altitudo was about 4,500 feet, from which we hod a very extensive view of the country 
all around and could trace tho valley of the Blackwater twenty-five miles up, nearly duo 
wost. At the foot of tho range on which we stood, and north of us lay a large, horse-shoe 
shaped lake, which the Indians told us flows into the Nechaco. The men were engaged 
all day rafting the stores and baggage across the river which was too deep to ford. 

“ Saturday, September 5th .—Wfe got across tho river and, following up a valley three 
mites, we arrived at Kluskus Lake, where the Hudson’s Bay Company formerly had a fort, 
but not a vestige of it is now to be found. This is still however a favorite resort of the 
Indians. Altitude of the lake by aneroid 3,500 feet: it is about three miles long and 
half a mile brood, with muddy bottom, a light breeze makes the water unfit to drink. 
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“ Tliroo miles further on wo campod by n spring, ner.r another small, lako where wo 
romnined over Sunday. Mennwhile wo had sent an Indian to find out Mr. Gutnsby, and 
on Sunday afternoon ho arrived from his camp, distant about SO miles westward. 

“ Monthly, September 1th. —Wo followed tho trail which still kept on tho saino courso 
a littlo to tho south of west, on a bonoh parallel to tho Blaokwator. Towards evening wo 
ronchod Thracha Lake and, following its southern shore, wo eamo upon tho entnp of Division 
X and pitched our tentH alongside. 

“ Tho position of this camp was found from observations of tho sun’s meridian 
altitude and tho instrumental surveys of this Division (X) earned from tho coast, to 
lio lat. 53“ north long. 124°, 53' west, and tho height of Lake Thracha 3,310 feet above sea 
level. Noting tho variation of our instruments we took this as a new point of departure 
and on the 9 th fclopt., we continued our journey; our trail keeping the same general course, 
a littlo to the south of west, threading a lino of small lakes and ponds and cutting off the 
bends of the Blackwater. 

“ In about six miles the trail divided into two branches, that on our loft taking a 
soutluwest course apparently directly across a high range of hills capped with Bnow, but 
tho Chilicotin Chief Aunaliime, told us that there is a depression in the range by which 
the trail goes to Lake Nacoontloon where his principal camp is, thence up tho stream 
southerly to Luke Nimpoh whero it joins the Bella Coola trail from Alexandria to the 
Bentinck Arm. Tins is tho lino taken by Sir Alexander Mackenzie in 1793. 

“ We took tho trail to tho right, and at twelve miles crossed the Blackwater 100 feet 
wide nnd less than 2 foet deep; altitude 3,600 feet. Wo wore now in a wide valloy almost 
an open plain through which the river flows only a few feet above the general level. At 
the fourteenth mile we camo to a small lako, altitude 3,740 feet, near which we camped 
(No. 11). • ' 

" Thursday, Sept. 10th .—On rising this morning we observed that the mountains to 
the south of us had received a fresh coat of Bnow during the night extending farther down 
their slopes, Our trail now ran through small burnt timber which impeded our progress; 
but at noon we camo upon a wide well cut trail, having tho appearance of white men’s 
work, but were told it was tho work' of an Indian who had recently died of fever; in 
another hour wo camo upon his honso and grave; a lovely spot on a grassy knoll at the 
outlet of a lake, four milos long and two miles wide across the widest part, altitude 3,610 
feet, and 21 miles from our starting point at Lake Thracha. 

“This is called Elignck Lake; the stream issuing out of it 12 feet wide is the Black¬ 
water, at this a large black bear was drinking but on seeing us he made off before we 
could get a shot at him. From this we followed a well cut trail on the north side of tho 
lake, till we struck a small stream running into the west end of it, where we camped 
(No. 12). 1 

“ From our camp the trail took a north-west course and in a mile we came to the foot of 
a small lake, altitude 3,630 feet. "We were now evidently near the watershed: there were 
low lumpy hills all around, with rocks appearing on their summits. A mile farther on 
we wore on a hill 4,000 feet above sea level. From this we could see through an opening 
at the head of the lako into a lower basin extending away to the north-west; the rocks on 
the shore of the lake, near its head, appeared in tho distance like basalt 

“ Continuing on this high ground, on a generally westerly course, at the thirtieth 
mile the trail went over tho crown of a large globular rock of granite, altitude 4,050 feet. 
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Wo woro now suro wo woro on tho divide, for on n courso houIIi 10" onst, wo had a mug* 
nlflcont viow up a valloy botwoon tho high range of hills that had ln>on on our loft tho last 
two day's, and tho nun In ranges of tho cascades. This Is tho valloy of tho Halmon River, 
at tho hood of which, lies Lako Nacoontloon. 

"From this point keeping tho same gonoml course wo began to descond very gmdu* 
ally by a olialn of marsh meadows, ponds and hikolots, and at 31 milos wo cauio to an 
Indian houso and oravo on a boautlnil grassy hill closoto, and commanding a lino viow of 
Lako N'ghaco, which Is of an irregular sliai>o, 2J miles long nnd ono milo wide; altitude 
3,500 foot. Tho Indian houso is largo and well built but now deserted, tiaar this wo 
camped (No. 13). 

" Here tho trail ended and our Indiaus know nothing of tho country boyotul and 
wanted to turn back; but I was anxious to reach the Salmon River before turning north* 
ward: nnd questioning two Indians who had overtaken and foliowod us all day they said 
wo could go to ono brnnoh of tho Salmon River in a day, but there would 1 k> a great dual 
of chopping. After some coaxing they agreed to go with us. 

“ Saturday, Sept, 12 t/i .—Wo foliowod u generally south-west course, passing tho 
upper ond of Lako N'ghaco, tiienco along the cugo of a lino of marsh meadows on wot 
ground, across which we got tho animals with groat difficulty, keeping nearly the same 
level to the 41st milo when a wide and doop valley sproad out before us and wo bogan to 
descond rapidly, till at the 43rd milo wo struck n fine clear stream 200 feet wido, altitude 
3,180 foot, which wo forded without difficulty ns the water was now very low and tlm 
depth on tho ford wan littlo ovor 2 foct. 

“Tliis is tho main branch of the Salmon River. Wo continuod our course two 
milos lieyond this, nnd camped (No. 14) by a suiall stream llowing into a marsh meadow, 
and roinuincd over Sunday. 

"Our last come Indians pointed out to us fioin a riso near tho camp a high range 
of hills dim and blue in the distance, which they said lay along tho north branch of tho 
Nochaco; that between us and that river tlioro woro many lakes, and wo would havo to 
cross two large rivers. They had agreed to go with us at least half tho way, but on 
Sunday afternoon they told ub thoy woro afraid to go, there was so much water and fallen 
timber they thought our horses could not get through. I insisted on keeping them to 
their bargain, but on rising next morning wo found they had decamped during tho night. 

“Monday, Sept, 14/4.—Wo took tho bearing to tho distant mountains and startod 
boldly on our courso without any trail, cutting our way through brush and fallen timber. 
Wo soon cauio to tho river, which wo could not cross, os tho water was doop and the 
bottom miry, so wo hud to go back to tho ford by which wo had previously crossed. 

“ Our routo from tho Telegraph trail up tho Blackwatcr Valley and over the divide 
t to this point had appealed so favomblo for a railway line, that I was sorely tempted to 
follow this valley down towards the coast oh far as horses could go. But tho main object 
of this journey was not to follow out any particular route, but to got a general knowledge 
of the country as for north ns Lake Francois, so as to enablo us to determine which line, 
if any, through the Cascade Mountains north of Bute Inlet, appeared sufficiently favomblo 
to warrant an instrumental survey. 

“ I thought this could be done tho most satisfactorily and in tho shortest time by 
tracing the watershed or divido between the Faoific Const and tho River Fraser from Fort 
Gcoigo to Quesnolle; and following as near to the divide as practicable so os to cross the 
head waters of all tho rivers flowing easterly. 
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“This ho* been accomplished and ilio results fold down on the general map, hut ns 
ilia countiy is entirely unknown, n brief description of our Journey tuny be Interesting!- 

" Our courso was north 12" west (astronomical Itoaring), mut we kejtt m war to till* 
un the difficulties of tho ground nnd the thickly wooded country would permit, At tbrro 
mile* from tho river we crowed a divide running nearly east and went, aliout 130 feet 
above tho river; on the north ride of thfo fo a steep’ rocky ledgo of 1.10 feet which we 
scrambled over with some difficulty, then descended gradually into a wide basin inter* 
sooted with bcavae dams, near one of which wo camped, dpt miles from the river, 
altitude 3,000 fret. Next day wo passed over a similar country till at noon we came 
upon Lnko Qualcho, 1 tearing about out and west, and, m for as we could so* it, about four 
miles long and three quartern of a mile wide; we followed its shore eastward two miles to 
tho end of it, when wo found a stroam ft foot wide flowing into the lake from the east. 
Tills puuled us, for looking westward down tho lake, tho view was terminated at no very 
great distance, by the snow-dad pcsks of tho Cnscado Mountains. Tito overflow of the lake 
must, howovor, fail into tho Salmon River, as Its altitude, 2,820 foet, is less than that of 
tho next stream wo crossed falling eastward, 

•‘Wo now followed a course north 15" west, to cum’ us over aUoiirawion In tlm 
rango of darkdooklng hills ahead of ns. A flro had passed over this and wo struggled 
slowly through piles of small burnt firs till wo reached tho summit, 3,400 foot, btyond 
which, en the shady sido of tho hill, tho fallen timber became forger, tbo piles hiper and 
more continuous, and it took us three hours to cut our way a Uttle over a mile to a small 
]ioud in a swamp, round which then was a little feed for the animals. Near this we 
camped, 10 miles from our starting point at tho Salmon River, altitude 3,180 feet. 

<* This is tho real divide between tbo streams foiling easterly into tho Fraser, and 
westerly into the Pacific, which takes a westerly course till it joins tho Cascade Mountains, 
which then form the divide northward till beyond tho S4th parallel of latitude. 

“ WaluMdity, Sept. lOf/i,—It had rained heavily during the night and thfo umndug 
wo were tlirco hours cutting our way ludf milo through heavy hnmtand fallen timber to it 
licit of green stnnding timber, on teaching which our ludfons were so fatigued ami dis¬ 
heartened they declared wo should All perish if wo continued on tlio samo course, as the 
wholo eountiy iu that direction had been swept by flro, nnd it would 1m Impossible to cut 
through tho follen timber; besides this there was a long lake directly on our course, the 
head of which they said was two days travel in tho direction of the snow Mountains. 

“ Our experience thus for gave so much probability of tho accuracy of this aocount 
that we reluctantly changed our couno and followed the licit of standing timber in a 
north-easterly direction. The country becamo more open and level os we advanced and 
tho travelling improved. Early in tuo afternoon wo got a gliimiso of the lake to the 
north of us, then wo struck an Indian trail which led us to the foot of it, where we 
camped (No. 17) on a grassy bench, commanding a flno view up the lake with the snowy 
peaks of tho Cascades in tho distance. (lereml boaring south 03" west, ra tima to d length 
of tho lake, as far os wo could see it, fifteen miles, but wo could trace the course of the 
valley far beyond tlmt % 

“This is Lake Tschick, altitude by aneroid, 3,100 foot, and distance from our starting 
point on Salmon River, 34 miles. Tho stream flowing out of it in a north-easterly direction 
is not over 13 foot wide. Oa the north side of it on a grassy knoll Is on Tmii«n h o u se and 
grave, the latter fenced in, covered nnd decked in tuo usual way- with flags, wearing 
appurcl and implements of the chase; and the house, also, as usual, deserted Our Indian* 
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told uh that it had bolongod to au Indian chief named Mustollo, who died a yeiu* ago, Tho - 
house is largo and in good repair; in it wo found several boxos of goods, cooking utensils, 
a robo made of rabbit skins, two pairs of beautiful mado snowslioos of different sizos, for 
man and woman, a curiously out woodon ladle, and a finely shaped bark canoe quite now. 

Those aro always hold sacred and never touched by Indians, but loft to natural decay. 

This part of tho country is said to have boon onco thickly populated with IndianH, wliioli 
is probable, as it abounds in game and fish ; thoro is now littlo trace left of thorn but their 
graves. . 

“The bottom tint of the valley, from tho foot of the lake, widens out to fully half a 
mile, covered with good grass, hut two or threo miles down it becomes marshy, probably 
tho result of beaver dams. 

“ To avoid a liigli hill that lay directly in our courso, wo followed down tho edge of 
tho valley on tho north sido four miles, whoro wo found an Indian trail, leading round tho 
Hank of tho hill. Tins wo followod and mado good progress till wo got on tho north sido 
of tho hill, whoro our difficulties with fallon timber increasod and tho country became 
storilo and dreary. After a hard day’s struggle wo reached tho head of tho south arm 
of Lake Tetachuok an hour after it was dark. This is a trefoil or X shaped lake, sur- 
rounded by high sterile hills of shaly limestone, rising to a height of nearly 4,01)6 foot SI 
above sea level. It took us tho wholo of next day clambering round on tho stcop slopes 
of theso hills to cross tho uuglo between this arm and tho outlet of tho lake, n distance of 
eight mites. 


“ From those heights wo took a general bearing up tho lake and valley, south 72" 
west, extending up to tho Cuscado Mountains. At sunsot wo reached tho foot of tho 
lake, -18 miles from our shirting point, and camped, (No. 10.) Altitude of lake, 2,770 
feet. 


“Tho outlet of this luko is a deep and vapid river 200 feet wide, which we wero 
unable to ford, so wo hail to make a raft to carry our stores and baggage across tbe foot 
of the lako, and tho animals had to swim nearly a quarter of a mile. This wasted half a 
day, but on tho sunny slopes of tho hill, ou tho other sido of tho river, wo found plonty of 
grass, pen, vine and service berries in tho aspen groves; and as tho animals hail had but 
little food for tho Inst two days wo were glad to give them half a day to recruit on good 
pasture, as well as to rest ourselves, so wo camped (No. 20) on a sunny glnde near the 
margin of tho lake. 

“ From this it look us another hard day's travelling to get across tho next divide, 
nearly a thousand feet above the level of the lake, with much fallen timber on the north 
side to tho valley of the Kueuehu, which wo struck at tho head of the lako on a grassy fiat a 
mile wide. Tho river llows on tho north side of this and was then only 60 feet wide where 
we forded it; but tho channel is 150 feet wido and the driftwood on its banks showed 
that it is subject to high floods. Here wo camped (No. 21), distance Cl miles, altitude 
2,700 feet.' 

“About 3 miles above whoro we crossed, tho valley contracts and is there divided 
into two branches which rapidly head up to the level of the plateau. The "slopes or benches 
on the sides ot the valley, broken by lateral gulches, appear like a chain of rounded hills, 
rising to a height of 300 or 400 feet; those on the north side of the valley, more exposed 
to the sun’s rays, are covered with grass, vetches and pea vino. 

“ From ono of theso hills wc took a bearing eastward to a remarkable peak in the 
high range of hills that wo had soon on our right the last three days. It is a high dome 
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•with a peak rising up in tho contro, not unliko a Bpiked holmot. Wo oallod it Fanny’s 
Mountain, after our Kluskus Indian, to whom it was a landmark showing wlioro tho rivor 
Noclmco outs through tho rango in a deep canyon impassable for canooB, 

u MomIuj/, Sept. 3 1 *r/. —Tho country had boon improving on our routo the last two 
days, and tho'first part of tin's day’s journey was tho pleasantest wo hod sinco leaving tho 
Salmon Kivor. Wo followod up tho north side of tho Eueuchu Volley two miles, tlionco 
northward by a small stream flowing into it through a lutoral volley. Tho woods on tho slopes 
of tho hills on each side opened out at intervals into grassy glades. This continued till wo 
got on tho north side of tho hill, when wo lmd our usual difficulties with fallon timber, 
but at lust wo reached tho long looked for Nechaco, which we struck at tho foot of 
Tchutazoly Lake, an expansion of tho rivor fully fifteen miles in length. The river at this 
plnco is fully 300 foot wido and too doop to ford, so wo camped, (No. 22), distanco from 
.Salmon River 74 miles ; altitude, 2,(580 feet. 

“ Tho Neehaco, from this point eastwards, expands ut intervals, forming a series of 
long narrow lakes, and it rccoivcs all tho streams we had crossed before it cuts through 
tho rango nbovo-montioned. Like all the country wo had crossed, tho south side of tho 
valley, being tho shady sido of tho hill, is bloak and cold, with much fallen timber undc- 
cayed: but on tho bottom flats that occur at intervals between tho rivor and the slopes 
thoro is large timber with grass and pea vino. 

“ On tho north side of tho river whero wo crossed it tho bauks rise from tho water’s 
odgo very steeply to a height of 200 feet, but by the process of denudation these are seriated 
and rounded into a series of hummocky hills; and being more exposed to tho sun’s rays 
vegetation is more activo and tho fallen timber more docayed, so tlmt groves of aspen havo 
sprung up, with luxuriant grass, vetches and poa vino. From these hoights wo got 
another bearing to Fanny’s Mountain. 

“ it took half of next day to got our’storos and baggage rafted across, and the undos 
lacked. Wo had just lunched and wero puzzled about what direction to take, for across 
our course lay a high rango of trap and basalt, being tho sauio we had scon at starting 
from Salmon Kivor. 

“ While in this dilemma wo wore surprised to hour tho bark of a dog, and ini me¬ 
diately after a canoo shot round a point of land; this contained an Indian family, man 
wife, and threo children, with all their goods and chattels packed in that long narrow 
dug-out. We could understand but littlo of each others speech, but they proved to be 
remarkably intelligent, especially tho womau, who in a very few minutes understood tho 
map and our rough sketches and traced the way to Fraser Lako, whero their village is ; 
we gave them somo food and small presents for tho children, and tho man agreed to go 
with us two days and show us the ] ndinn trail. 

“ Wo started on a north-west course on the slopes of tho hills along tho margin of 
tho lako which wore covered with very long grass, vetches and poa vine, and groves of 
aspens. Tho vetches and poa vino were in groat quantity, reaching to a height of 4 feet 
among the long grass, climbing up the trees to 8 or 9 feet and hanging in festoons from 
bush to bush j we had difficulty in forcing our homes through tho tangled mass. 

“ From a high point wo took u bearing up tho Nochaco Valley, north 53° west. 
Tho rivor appeared to flow out of a very large lako 30 to 40 miles distant, among the 
foothills of the Cascades, and beyond this in tho same line roso a snowy peak regularly 
shaped liko an Egyptian pyramid, estimated to bo over 8,000 feet high and 50 to 60 
miles distant. 
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“ In about tliroo milon our course changed to north and wo pawed through a gap in 
the rango at an altitude of 3,500 foot above son lovol. Our courso was thou nearly north¬ 
east, and rapidly descending wo soon reached tho little Lake En'z, altitudo 3,050 feet, 
distance 78 miles from Salmon River, whoro wo ramped, (No. 23). 

“ Wednesday, Sept. 23rd.—'Wo started early and in throe miles reached tho houso of 
nu Indian chief namod Nohlio, at the head of L:ii*o Tchustatta. Tho range of hills north 
of us, though high and studclod with masses of granite, did not look inaccessible, the 
country looked passably open and by Trutch's map tho dishvneo to Lako Francois should 
not exceed 20 miles; but our Indian declared it was impossible horses to go thero, as 
them were so much rock and fallon timber and no feed, and even if we did succeed in 
reaching the lako, we could not possibly get along its shores to the outlot. .Wo therefore 
reluctantly followed tho trail along the north shore of Lake Tchestatta all day till wo came 
to an Indian fishing station, a little beyond which we campod (No. 21). Lake, ono to 
two and a-half miles wido, altitudo 2,800 feet. 

“ Hero the trail oitded and our Nechuco Indian turned back, iirst telling us that it 
was but a little way to an Indian village, whence wo could lind a trail leading to the foot 
of Lake Francois. But we toiled hard, cutting our way through thick brush and fallon 
timber on the steep hill side, and it was not till 4 p.m., wo camo to tho Indian village on 
a spit of land, shooting into the lako and nearly cutting it in two; we found only ono 
Indian family thoro, who were much surprised to see homes in such a situation. Wo got 
some fish from thorn and gave them somo small presents, then started on the trail, which, 
however did not lead northward, but followed the margin of tho lake on high bluffs, it 
was nearly dark when we reached the foot of the lako wliero wo campod (No. 25) near an 
Indian house, distance 105 miles. Altitudo of the lake by aneroid 2,800 feet. 

“ Friday , Sept. 25th ,—Tho Indian, from tho last village we had passed, came down 
early in his canoe with some fish and offered to accompany us one day’s journey, which offer 
was gladly accepted. 

“ Our courso all day was nearly north-east on a passable Indian trail; the lirat part 
of the day through a hilly country covered with small timber. From one of these hills we 
got another bearing to Fanny’s Mountain south 30° west, which wo wore now leaving 
behind. In the afternoon we travelled by a chain of marsh meadows, and ponds or beaver 
dams, passing several Indian camping grounds, and had a good deal of bridging and brush¬ 
ing to get the animals across soft ground. Towards evening we crossed some heights of 
trap rock, from which we had a view of Lake Kthluthsly lying before us, about 3 miles 
long, and If miles across its widest part. Wo travelled on the north shore of this and 
camped on a flat near the lower end of it, distance from Salmon River 118 ‘ lies. 
Estimated altitude of lake 2,900 feet. 

“ Saturday, Sept. 26th .—From the course we had travelled the last three (tyys I felt 
certain that we must be fully as far east os the foot of Lake Franoois; so wo left the trail 
and made a desperate attempt to cut our way direct north; but after two hours labor we 
had not made half a mile and had to give it up and return to the trail which was hard to 
lind among piles of fallen timber and loose rock. 

“ We wore now crossing a range of bold granite hills, apparently a continuation of 
the same range we hod seen on our right for more than a week past About 3 p.m., we 
crossed the summit by a depression in the range, estimated altitude 3,GOO feet above sen 
level, and had a very extended view over a rolling country to the south-east in which we 
caught a glimpse of the Nechaco River and several lakes. Wending our way slowly down 
the north-eastern slope, over very rough ground strewed with fallen timber, wo reached 



a small lnko just an it wiw getting dark, ultitmlo 2,000 foot, tioor which wo camped 
(No. 27). 

“Next day wo started early, winding our way through it hilly mid thickly timbered 
country. In two miles we passed n small lukolot, out of which issued a stream llowing 
northward which told us we wore not far from Lake Francois or Lnko Fraser; and shortly 
after, passing through a dofile we came to a point on a hill-sido commanding a magnificent 
view to the north-west overlooking tho valley of Fmsor Lake, and the Stolacoh River; the 
bond of the lake appearing G or 7 miles distant from us. From this 1 sonta messenger on 
to Fort Fraser for a canoe and crow to meet us at tlio head of Lake Fraser, for which wo 
now took a direct course, and in two miles we struck tho Telegraph trail, 13.1 miles 
from- our starting point on the Salmon River. 

“ Wo wore glad to find ourselves onco more on a good trail, and started westward 
at a brisk trot, halting at each angle to take healings. Tho animals regaled tliomsolves 
on tho rich pen vino on tho roadsido, or grass in tho opon glades. In 3 hours wo ronehed 
tho crossing of tho Stolacoh River at tho head of Lake Fraser, and camped (No. 28), hy 
an Indian village. Altitude of lake hy barometer, 2,4G0 feet. 

“ From observations made on this journey wc glean tho following:— 

“ That the control plateau at tho eastern base of tho Cascado Mountains from the 
Salmon River to Lake Francois is undulating; tho crests of tho hills or ranges between 
tho streams rising to about 4,000 foot above sea level; and that tho streams from tlio foot 
of tho Cnscado Mountains take a gonoral course, varying from east to north-east; all 
converging on the Nechaco River, which tlion cuts through a range of hills running 
generally parallel to tho Cascade chain. 

“ Tins rango is vory irregular and broken, but tho lino can ho traced from tho Doglip 
Hills on the Rivor Quesnolle, crossing tho Fmsor below tlio mouth of that river; thence 
on a generally north-west course, crossing tlio Blnckwater below Lnko Kluskus; thence 
to Lnko Francois and up its south margin to tho Cascado Mountains. Tho range forms a 
dam or weir which chocks the fall of tho streams from tho Cascades and they expand 
into tho munorous lakes wo have passed over in our journey. 

“Tho timber throughout is spruce, black fir, and cedar, gonorally small and of littlo 
value. There is only a littlo agricultural land in tho bottom fiats of tho valleys, with 
good grazing land—grass, vetches and poa vino—on tho slopes facing tho south. Wo sum’ 
no stratified rock except tho slmly limestone on tho margin of Lake Tetnchuck. 

“Sept. 28 th .—A canoo had arrived from Fort Fraser, and wo hired another lien*. 
1 then gave instructions to tlio packers to go on and wait for mo at tho Stewart’s Lake 
trail, creasing the Neclmco, and Mr. Hunter and myself started with tho canoes up tho 
River Stolacoh. 

“ Half a mile up from tho Telegraph lino a stream 40 foot wide comes in from tlio 
north, this is tho Nettacoh; on the opposite side of tho Stolacoh there is an Indian village. 
Abovo this the Stolacoh is a rapid stream 60 to 100 feet wide where we found the Indians 
spearing salmon—600 miles from the soa—but they were of a pink color and inferior in 
flavor to those nearer tho coast. It took ns three hours lmrd pulling, three. and a half 
miles to the falls, where we camped for the night. 

* 

Next morning wo mode a short portage with our baggage, and hauled the canoes 
up thd* rapid, on which there is a perpendicular fall of four or five feet. Wo hnd rapids 
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nearly ulMho rest of tho way to tho foot of Lako Francois, oevon milon from the Telegraph 
trail, which wo reuehcil at l p.in., anil camped. Altitude 2,040. Wo employed tho rest, 
of tho day catching lino speckled trout on tho rapidH, while tho Indians trolled the lako for 
whitolish, by which moans wo added eonsidorablo to our other scant supplies, 

“ Sept. WOtfi. —Leaving Mr. Huntor ono of tho canoes and crow to make a survey of 
Lako Francois, 1 wont hack with tho othor and reached tho Indian villago at noon. Our 
eourso thon lay down Lako Feasor, of which I mado a rough survey from tho oanoo, land¬ 
ing at sovorul points to got bolter bearings ; wo reached Fort Fraser boforo it was dark. 

“ Lako Fraser near its lower end is bounded by high hills of trap and basalt on each 
side, tho slopes of which at some points como to tho wator’B edge; at others there are 
intervals of flat land between tho lako and tho hills. Tho Hudson’s Day Company’s Fort 
is at the south-oast anglo of tho lako and two miles from this, at the outlet of tho lake, 
tliore is an Indian village. 

“ T/iumlay, Oct, 1 si. —When I rose this morning it was raining hard, but it cleared 
up at noon and wo paddled across to tho Indian villago whom my crew lived ; it took 
them an hour to prepare for tho journey, but at 2 p.m. wo started and in a quarter of an 
hour worn in tho river Neelmco, not over a quarter of a milo from Lako Fraser. 

Tho Noclmco is hero a doop and rapid stream 1100 to 400 foot wide. In half an 
li(,..r wo como to bnd rapids, whom wo had to make u short portage; after this wo wont 
swiftly down tho stream, passing over a great many rapids, but none of them vory danger¬ 
ous. I took bearings, and estimated distances by time. Oonoral course a little south 
of east. 

“ Tho valley is generally narrow, with high bonks, sometimes of rock, at intervals it 
widens out a little and there are low flats between the river and the high banks. Wo 
camped at sunset. 

“• Noxt day wo worn mostly in still water and the valley widened out more. At noon 
wo reached tho Stewart Lake trail where we found our two pack trains camped. 

“ There is not much to bo soon from a oanoo on a river with high banks, and so far 
us I hod scon, very littlo land fit for cultivation; and certainly tho banks of tho river are 
not vory favorable for a lino of railway: but they got lower near the Stewart’s Lake trail, 
and thero is a flat country extending away to tho south-east. On our way down the river 
wo saw numerous and large flocks of goose and ducks, they were, however, vory wary and 
difficult to get near. 

“ Saturday, Oct. 3rd .—Directing tho packers to find their way down with the trains, 
by an Indian trail to the mouth of tho Chilacoh River, I- started—with another canoo 
and crew I had hired—down the Nechueo; we were on still water and tho valley soon 
opened out from half a mile to n milo in breadth, witli low flats through which tho river 
meanders, striking tho high banks on either side alternately. 

“ But as we neared tho Stewart River the valley again contracted and there were 
high hills on each side of us; tho river striking the baso of these has caused heavy land slides 
where tho material is cloy or loam. In some places there are rocky canyons. We camped 
(No. 34.) at the confluence of tho Ncclmco and Stewart Rivers. Those two rivers 
appeared of about equal volume. 
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“ October >Uft ,—lb ntiucd all tlio morning but cleared up at noon, and wo started 
down the Stowart Bivor; tho slrcnm flowing slowly und varying from 2C0 to 1,000 feet 
in breadth, 

“In about 10 to 12 miles wo appeared to ba crossing through a rnngo of high hills; 
I,lie highest points estimated fully 1,000 feet abovo the level of tlio river, The valley is 
hero contracted, and very soon wo ontorod a Kicky canyon, through which tlio vnpids were 
very strong for a miln and a hnlf, and tlio slopes of the hills aro very rough. 

“ At about I t miles there is a dangerous rapid, whoro wo had to mnko a short port- 
ago. From this tlio rapids and swift current continuo—with tho exception of about three 
miles of comparatively still water—to tho mouth of tho Cliilacoh ltivor; near which are 
tho worst rapids on tho river, whoro a bolt of basalt crosses it, and wo lmd to mako a 
portage of half a mile. 

“ Tho bottom flat of tho valley is from half a mile to a milo wide, and varies from 20 
to i>0 feet abovo tho lovol of tho.river; and is covered with small timber—spruce, scrub 
pino, nml aspon. There are some low flats very littlo above flood lovol. 

'■ Tho Cliilacoh, or Mud ltivor as it is popularly called, enters the Stowart ltivor 
from the south about 20 miles above tho confluonco of tho latter with the Fraser near Fort 
George. 


“ Tho banks of this portion of Stowart Biver aro generally high, varying from 20 to 
80 feet to tho bottom flat of the valloy, tho slopes from oach side of which riso in a 
succession of benches 100 to 300 feet abovo tho level of tho river; und there aro some 
very largo land slips where tho rivor strikes tho foot of these. 

“ On tlio right there is a high rnngo of hills stretching away to tho south, parallel 
with tho Fraser; and on tho north an elevated plain extends to tho Giscomo Portage, or 
divide between tho Fraser and Parsnip Bivers; this is densely covered with timber. 

“Tho Biver Stewart widens out at its confluence with the Fraser, and the channel 
is divided by several small islets so that we were not a littlo puzzled to know when wo lmd 
entered tho Fraser. 

“ Fort Gcorgo is on the west bank of the Fraser, about a milo below the mouth of tho 
Stowart Biver, on nn extensivo flat of apparently good land. There is, as usual, an 
Indian village near the fort. Wo arrived there at 1 p.m., on tho 5th October. 

“ Tho lower half of the Cliilacoh Volley is from a quarter to hnlf a mile wide, on the 
bottom flat, which is a deep loam covered with groves of spruce, pino and aspen, 
with open glades of very rich grass, red top and blue joint over four feet high, with 
vetches and pea vino on the slopes of the hills having a southern aspect. 

“ Tho valley is bounded by high benches and a rolling plateau on the west, and on 
the enst by "tho high range of hills lying between it and the Fraser. 

“ About twenty miles up, a range of hills crosses tho valley where tho lattor is con¬ 
tracted to a canyon for a quarter of a mile, but there will be no difficulty in getting a line 
of railway through this. One of the highest hills in this range is double headed and lies 
close to tho valley. It is the same we had seen from the Telegraph line two months before 
and served us as a landmark. 




“ Above the canyon, tlio valley expands at placos to fully two milos in broadlli, and 
Homo wido lateral valloys eomo in from tho.uorth-wost. Tlio lower part of this, by the 
river, from a quarter to half a mile wido is covorod with long grass; thou thoro is a stop 
up from CO to 100 foot, and the uppor flats to the slopes of the bounding hills are covered 
with spruco, small pino, and aspens., In some placos tlio ground is Rwnmpy and would 
roquiro draining for cultivation. , 

“Tho valley ranges from -,000 to 2,300 foot ubovo tlio level of the sea; soil a light 
loam vory deep and frou from stonos. Tho river is a sluggish stream 100 foot wido with 
doop water, muddy bottom and few fords; it is as crookod as a corkscrew, moatuloring from 
side to sido of tho vulloy. Wo found some pieces of liguito on tho banks that had boon 
brought down by tho current and there nro probably bods of coal farthor up tho valloy. 

“Tho weather up to this timo (With October) had been ns mild and gonial as tho 
Indian summer in Ontario, but now tho nights were getting cold, with white frost in tho 
mornings, indicating tho spoody approach of winter. I therefore gavo instructions to tho 
Division Engineers to oloso tho soason’s operations on tho 24th October, and, after that, 
to mako all hasto possiblo to roach tlio crossing of tho Fraser at tho mouth of Quosnollc by 
the end of the month; whence they would have a waggon road on which thoy could pur¬ 
chase hay and grain if nocossary for tho animals—to winter quarters near Kamloops 200 
miles farther south. 

r 

“ I went on abend with my own and tho supply train and wo reached tho mouth of 
(jucsnolle on tho 23rd of Octobor. Here I found Division M encnmjied; thoy had com¬ 
pleted tho survey up tho Stewart River Yalloy to tho mouth of tho Chilacoli and come 
down tlio Frasor—bringing all thoir Btoros and luggage, in tho boats which thoy had con¬ 
structed at 'l'oto Jaime Oaclio and used on tho Frasor River all the season." 
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I'l'juirt on the Surrc/jn in Britinh Columbia dnrint/ the //ear .1 S75, it;/ M(train Smith, Jim/, 

* * * “On tho 19th Juno wo arrived at tho crossing of tlio Cliilootin 

Kivor whence my pack tmin anil tlio Indians proceeded westward to tho (Jhilncoh Depot 
tuul Mr, Soymour uml myself rodo on to Puntzeo Lako, wlioro wo found Division It 
encamped. I spent two days with Mr. Joniiinga examining tho rather brokon and rough 
country on tlio divide betwoen tho Chilacoh and Ohilcotin Hirers, About 15 miles of lino 
hud been located, which from tho profilo, appoared gonorally satisfactory. 

“On the ,‘trd July wo arrivod at the camp of Division 8, Mr. II. J. (Jambio in 
charge. They had completed about 14 milos of location and their trial lino was some 
miles in advanco on tho cast sboro of Eaglo Lako, which lies about 5 milos to tho south of 
Lako Tatla in a trough in the side of tho hill which bounds tlio latter. 

“ Jiaglo Lako is about (i miles long, and a mile from its west end is tho watershed, 
from which a ratlior broad valloy descends nearly duo south into tho Casoado Mountains, 
fu this valloy there is a chain of small lakes which aro tho sources of the east branch of 
tho Homatlico River, which Hows through thoso mountains into Buto Inlot. Tho lost 
and largest of thoso lakes is Tatlayaco, which is 15 milos long anil a littlo over a rnilo 
wide; it lios at tho ontranco of tho pass, and tho oast branch of tho Homatlico River 
rushes out of it in a rapid current about 100 foot wide. ‘ 

“It had been proposod to mako tho location survey by this route in tho hope of Had¬ 
ing a bettor line through tho mountains than that surveyed in 1872 by Lako Tatla and 
tlte west branch of tho Homatlico Rivor. And the object of my journey was to go 
through and oxamino this routo in advanco of tho surveyors to ascortuin if it lmd apparent 
advantages that would warrant tho survoy being carried that way in preference to the 
lino of the former survey. 

“ Wo loft Eaglo Lake on tho 5th J uly and travelled on the cast side of tho valley, by an 
Indian trail; in tho evening- we encamped near an Indian Ranchorio, on tho maiginof tins 
small lake Cochin, and tho noxt day on tlio slope of tho mountain that bounds tho oast 
side of Lake Tntlayaco. 

“ Tho view southward, from a point near our camp, was very grand; tho silvery lako 
lay at ourfeot, several hundred feet beneath us; from its west bank rises a mountain dC 
dark jagged and scarred rock 3,000 to 5,000 feet above tho level of tho valley. On the 
loft, near tho foot of tho lake a bold snow-clad mountain looms up to a great height. 
These form the portals of tho entrance into tho Homatlico Pgss. Beyond, the view was 
terminated by tho lofty snow-clad peaks of tho Cascndo Mountains. 

“ From our camp the trail rams up tho slopo by which tho Indians reach tho high 
table-land, which is well stocked with deer and mountain slicep, so that we had to cut a 
trail to the foot ' tho lake and had some difficulty in crossing a largo glacial stream on 
our way. We a.lived thoro on tho 7th July and camped near tlio outlet of tho lake, 
which is the cast branch of the Homatlico River. 



“ Tho distance to this point from tlu> Rivor OUilancoli, now which Division. S com¬ 
menced their surveys, is a littlo over 40 miles. The first half of tho distunco is over 
a dry movvuin formation, tlm surface broken with numerous dry ponds and lakolots. 
knolls, and gravol ridges, covorod with stunted scrul> pine, with patches of black spruco 
in low moist, plncos, On tho adjoining slopes there is an nlmtulnnco of Douglas fir of fair 
quality and largo enough for such bridging as would be required in tho neighborhood. 

" Tho latter half of tho distancu is on tho slopes of tho valley by tho margin of tho 
string of lakes which feed tho Homathco River. Thoso slopes arc broken with sonio 
deep lateral ravines and tho lino will have to run across tho tacos of some rather steep 
rooky blnffs on the shorn of Lako Tatlayaco. But, so far, this vouto appeared on the wholo 
tolerably favorable for the lino 'of milway, with plenty of timber suitable for works of 
construction. 

“ Wo could not take tho pack train beyond this point, so l sent it back in charge of 
Mr. C. Seymour to join the Y Division on the lino from Blackwator to Dean Inlet, and to 
ho ready for my uso on a comtemplated journey that way later in tho season. 

“ By noon on tho 8th July wo had got our supplies and baggage rafted across tho 
foot of tho hike, and nmdo a cache of provisions for uso in case wo failed to got through 
to the coast and ho forced to letnrn, or for tho uso of Tiedeman and Horotsky'a party 
whom wo had expected to. moot us hero. Wo then commenced our tramp, my party con¬ 
sisting of five Lillooet Indian packers and one Chilcotin Indian hnntov ns guide. 

“ About a mile below tho month of Lake Tatlayaco, a largo glacial stream comes in 
from tho north-west. Tho weather had been very warm for a week past, and from the 
melting snow in tho mountains, this stream was now very high, coining down with 
tremendous force, bringing trees ami huge boulders from the mountain sides. 
Following this up a mile to where the stream Is divided by a small islet, wo succeeded in 
falling large trees across, by which wo clandicred over safely. Half a milo further down 
a largo stream comes in on tlio other Bide of tlio valley from the south-east. Hero we arc 
fairly in tho mountains, and tho valley is contracted almost to a canyon, there being only 
a narrow flat with a fringe of trees by tho sulo of tho river, which is in fact part of tho 
old rivor bed siltod up with detritus washed down by tlio stream. This fiat is broken at 
intervals by rocky spurs shooting down from tlie mountains and abutting on the rivor. 

Tho course of tho valley from this downwards turns to within a few points of due 
west and is tolerably straight for about 20 miles, at which tho view was terminated by nu 
immense glacier, high up on the side of a mountain range which appeared to cross tho 
lino of the valloy. 

" There was no trail down this valley, as tlio Indians got to tho coast by a way over 
the mountains farther south, so that our progress was very slow, boing impeded by brush¬ 
wood, largo trunks of fallen trees, and fragments of reck which had relied down from the 
clifik near tho summit of the mountain. 

“ We travelled on tlio jjjght bank of the river, which here flows between two well 
dotinod ranges. The slopes on tlio south side of that on which wo were travelling were 
the most uniform and unbroken; closely resembling from a distant view tho back of a 
huge wave at tho moment of its breaking on the beach, while the other side of the parallel 
range was rugged, porpendicular and broken, like the hollow or leo side of the wave. 

“ It took us two days and a half to reach tlio band of tlio rivor about IS miles from 
tho foot of Lake Tatlayaco, whore wo camped on Saturday evening, July lOtli, and 
remained over Sunday. 
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“ Down to this point tlioro appeared no very serious onginooring diflloultios, tlio Tull 
of the valley boing tolombly uniform and estimated at tbo rato of about 1 i)or 100. lint 
boro tbo rivor takes a bond to tlio south-wost, apparently cutting througli Hovorni broken 
rnngoH of mountains, tlio nosos of which at intervals abut on tbo lJLomathoo Rivor in 
perpendicular cliffs. Tlio narrow flat bolt by tbo rivor sido has disappeared, except in 
small patobos, and tbo valloy lias contracted to a narrow deep dolilo, but, ns far as wo 
eonld see, tlioro was no canyon of porpondicular rocks on both sidos of tbo river at once. 

“Two days and a half moro wo toiled along tbo faco of tboRO ruggod mountain 
hIojios j tbo wontber bad hocomo oxcessivoly warm, and from tbo unusual quantity of snow 
that hnd fallon tbo previous winter, tbo mountain streams woro now roaring torronts 
which wo bail great difficulty in crossing; and at points whoro rocky spurs abut on tbo 
main rivor, leaving no passage botwoon, wo hnd -to climb up on hands and knoos several 
hundred feet, at one place 1,500 nbovo tbo level of tbo river and descend again on tbo 
othor sido of tbo spur; such journeys somotimos occupying soveral hours, though the 
distance across tbo faco of tbo cliff would not exceed a fow hundred yards. Rut tlio 
mountain slopes aro so stoop and rocky that sometimes our Indian guide bad to make a 
detour to reach safo footing and fasten a rope to a tree, throwing us tlio other end to 
assist us in gotting up with some degree of safety. 

“At noon on tbo 11th duly wo reached tbo junction of tlio oast and west brandies 
ot tbo Homatbco llivor. Tlio lost seven miles of our journey undoubtedly presented grave 
engineering difficulties. Rut howover difficult wo found it to travol, owing to tbo high 
floods and tlioro being no trail, I bad reason to think that a careful survey would probnldy 
show it to possess advantages over the lino formerly surveyed by tho west branch; there¬ 
fore I thought it advisable to let tho survey proceed by that route, and accordingly 
prepared topographical sketches and instructions for Mr. Cambio which I sent back by 
the Indian guide on his return journey. 

“ I was much concerned at tho non-appearance of tlio trail party under Mr. Tiedeiium, 
who had been landed at Waddington Harbor on tho 3rd June, and four days canoeing 
should havo brought them to withiu 12 milos of where wo wore now encamped, with the 
Waddington trail over half the distance. 

“ In two hours wo succeeded in throwing a bridge over the canyon on tho west 
branch of tbo Homatbco and I sent somo of my Indians ahead to mako a rcconnoisanco 
and firo off rifles to attract the attention of tho trail party, whom, wo supposed could not 
bo far off 


“ In three hours they roturned, reporting that they could not succeed in bridging tbo 
largo stream that comes down from Ticdcman’s glacier; tlioy had thrown across it 
six of tbo largest trees tlioy could find stauding on its banks, which were whipped away 
by tbo torrent like so many chips. 

“ Our case was now becoming serious, wo had but four or five days supplies left and 
feared that tho trail party might have been detained by somo difficulty with tbo. Indians. 
Wo hold a consultation to decide whether to go on or return, wlion our Indian guido said 
bo could tako us to tho Waddington trail by a detour of one day’s'journey up tbo bank of 
Tiedomnn’s River, and crossing tlio glacier out of which it issues. 

“ On Thursday, tlio l«>th July, we started at C a.m., and in two hours arrived at tlio 
glacier. Wo had some difficulty in ascending the faco, wliich is an irregular slopo covered 
with looso rock and boulders. It is about 200 feet high at tho faco, and, as far os wo 
could see, was fully 13 miles in length, and from half a mile, at the foot, to throe milos in 
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breadth. Tlio vivor rualita out of tlirco tunnels, nnd tho glacier ia serrated lengthwise 
with ridges and erovassosj tho lnttov partly filled up with boulders and dotritus from tho 
mountains. Iu foot it lma tho appearance of having brokou away in a body from tho 
mountaina bringing part of tho livttor witli it. Ita ultitiulo ia about 2,000 foot ubovo tho 
lovol of tho Boa. Wo suocoodod in oroaaing aafoly by intricnto vvindinga on tho brokou 
aurfuco to avoid open crevasses, in which wo could lionv tho water gurgling bonoath tho 
boulders with which tlioy wore partially lillcd up. Tim almrp ridges wore clour ice, along 
which wo crept on hands and knees. 

“ Ascending tho aouth*wostom slope of this glacial valley wo travelled tho rest of tho 
day ou an olovatod plateau well timbered and dotted with sovoinl small lakes. Towards 
evening wo doscomlod with dilliculty by a lateral valley to that of tho Iloinathco, whore 
wo found Mr. Tiodoman in charge of tho trail party encamped on tho.mono spot whoro tho 
lato Mr. Waddington’s mon wore murdorod by tho Indians in 1804. Sinco our aurvoy 
of 1872, tho Indians have removed all traces of tho murdorod men’s camp uml burnt the 
timber and brush which then grow there. 

“ Mr. Tiodoman had misunderstood tho main objoct of his work, which, according to 
my written instructions, was to push forward as rapidly os possible to moot me, throwing 
log bridges across tho larger streams while tho water was low, and improving tho trail on 
tho return journey. Instead of which ho had made only a fow miles of trail with treRtlo 
bridges six feet wide for pack animals. As tho aurvoy parties would not got into tlrn 
mountains before tho rivers wore low, I desired Mr. Tiodoman to break up the trail party 
and join Division X to tako tho topography of tho country. 

“ On Friday, July 10th, wo continued our tramp down tho Homatheo Valloy, follow¬ 
ing the Waddington trail; tho weather continued excessively warm and tho streams were 
still rising. On reaching the lioad of tho Grand Canyon we found tho river had carried 
away tho bridgo which Mr. Tiodoman had constructed round tho faco of tho did*, so wo 
had to climb up, by a crevasse in the rock, 400 feet, to reach the trail, which crosses over 
tho shoulder of a mountain. In like manner wo found all tho bridges ho. had made 
carried away, so wo had a repetition of climbing precipices and bridging torrents as they 
rushed out of tho canyons in tho mountains. 

“ We had expected to roach tho camp of Division X in two days, but on Saturday 
evening wo camo to a torrent over which wo could find no practicable means for throwing a 
bridge. So wo had to camp and, as wo wore out of meat, I sent tho Indians out to hunt; 
they soon returned with a largo black bear which relieved us of nil apprehension on tho 
score of provisions. 

“Next day at 7 n.m., we commenced to construct an Indian fly bridge, but, ns we 
lmd only one nxo loft and but little spare rope, wo had to mnko lashings from tho inner 
bark of‘codar, so that it took us seven hours to complete the bridgo which looked like a 
fishing rod and lino hanging over the torrent, tho butt end resting on the ground nnd 
loaded with boulders. Wo managed to crawl over this nnd drop down safely on tho other 
side of tho stream. Six hours more of a hal’d struggle among tangled creepers, over huge 
trunks of fallen trees and masses of detached rocks, brought us to the comp of Division X. 
This party had completed 18 miles of trial location. I remained with them two days, 
examined their plans and profiles which showed the lino to bo generally satisfactory’ and a 
great improvement on tho preliminary survey of 1872. 

“ On the 20th wo dropped down the river in a lnrge canoe to Waddington Harbor, 
where tho steamer ‘Sir James Douglas,’ with Mr. Robson and a quantity of supplies 
arrived next rooming. 



“After discharging cargo the steamer started back for Victoria, arrived at Departure 
Day and took in coal; on tlm 20th July wo arrived at Victoria much bruised mnl 
shaken by one of tlio hardest journoyij yet inndo on tiio surveys, 

“Meanwhile Mr. Jurvis and party, who loft Fort Goorgo in December, 187*1, to 
examino a route across the Rocky Mountains by the north branch of tho Fraser River 
and the Smoky River Pass, had arrivod at Winnipeg, and reportod unfavorably of that 
routo. It was theroforo deoided to mako tho trial location surveys from Fort George 
eastward via tho Yellow Hoad Pass, and a party was formed in Ottawa, with Mr. Goorgo 
Koefor in chargo, to exeouto a portion of this survey, commencing at tho summit of the 
Yellow Head Pass, and working westward to TOta Jauno Gaelic, tlionco down tho Fraser 
to meet another party working up. 

“Mr. Keofer and party reached Victoria on tiio 18th July, and bofore I arrived 
Ihoy woro on thoir way to tlmir appointed work, but I sent a niossonger aftor them with 
detailed instructions for tho practical carrying out of tho surveys committed to their 
charge. Tho mossengor overtook the party in tho valley of tho North Thompson, and Mr. 
Koofor has sinco ailvisod mo of tlmir arrival in tho Yellow IIoiul Pass and tlm commence, 
nmnt of tlm surveys." 


•InniKKv ntiiM Dbax Jni.et across the Cascade Mountains nv the 
Sai.mon River Pass. 


“ I had estimated that tho Divisions V and Y would connect tlmir survoys on the 
Salmon River before the end of August. So on tho 23rd of that month I loft Victoria on 
tlm steamer ‘Sir James Douglas’ with a quantity of supplies. Wo called at Wnddington 
Harbor on Bute Inlet and landed supplies for tho X Division and on tho 28th wo arrived 
in Knmsquot Bay on tho Dean Inlet, whore wo found Mr. Trutch and party (Division T,) 
eiicaiiipod^m the spit of land that forms tho south sido of tho harbor. 

‘•They had joined their survoys with tlioso of Division Y a week before, about f>0 
miles up tho Salmon River, and had then returned to tho const for instructions. 

“ I immediately had the party re-organized for the survey from Kemano Bay, on the 
Gardner Inlet, across tlm Cascade Mountains, towards Lake Francois, sending some of 
the men home to Victoria and replacing them with Indian packers whom I hnd brought 
with mo by the Homathco Pass. 

“Tlm steamer left with tho party on tlm 1st September, and on tho 3rd arrived at 
Knmsquot Bay, where tlm party disembarked to commence tho surveys. 

“ In my report of tho work of 1874, Kamsquot Bay is described os being formed on 
one sido by a tongue of land about two miles in length, projecting into tho Dean Channel: 
tlm Knmsquot or Salmon River flowing into tho channel on the other side of the tongue. 
This tonguo has been formed by tho debris brought down by the river, which has burst 
through a curtain or saddle of rock about 400 feet high, which stretches across the mouth 
of tlm valley. 

“ I engaged Indians to pack my baggage and supplies across the mountains, and on 
Monday, the 30th August, they had got everything to the head of tho canyon through the 
saddle of rock about 24 miles on the line of survey. Next morning wo all embarked in a 
large dug-out canoe, being eight persons in all, besides baggage and supplies. 





“Tlio slrenm vnriuH from lfiO to 300 fool in breadth, 1h vory rnphl mid llio oanoo whs 
forced up by poling. In Homo places tlio rapid* woro ho bud that wo lmd to got out, and 
tlio IndiiiiiH, wading in tlio wator, lifted tlio oauoo up by hand. Wo mado about 13 mllcn 
tlio Unit day, and at noon on tlio second day wo woro at tlm bond of canoo navigation, 
near tlio liltli mile of tlio survey. 

"Tlio valley up to thin point varioH from a (juiu-toi* to tbroo (iimrtors of a niilo in 
breadth; tlio vivor, inoandoring from sido to Hide, washes tlio base of tlio rooky slops on 
either side, alternating with low diluvial flats, heavily timbered, intervening. 

" From tlio head of canoe navigation our supplies and baggago had to bo poked by 
hand. Wo followed tlio trail maclo by the V Division under Mr. Trutcli, which led 
alternately over flat benchos, varying in lioiglit from 20 to 200 feet abovo tlio lovol of the 
rivor, and along tlio steep tdopoH of tho hilln whiolt are in many placos slides of loose rock. 
The superior ranges of snow-clad mountains aro at a cousidomblo dlstanco from tlio river, 
hut, in a few placos, a spur shoots out and oxtonds to tlio river, abutting on tlio sumo in 
a porpondicular rock-face, leaving no passage between, Tlio heaviest of tboso is about tlio 
31st milo of the survey, and the trail goos over the spur about (10ft feet abovo tlio level of 
tlio rivor. 

" On tlio second day, from tlio head of canoo navigation, wo readied Yoltcsso, or tlio 
Salmon liouso, 34 miles from tlio sea on tlio lino mirvoyod. Horo the river rushes through 
a narrow rocky gorge, tlio lower lodge of rocks bring about 20 foot abovo tbo lovol of the 
river, over wliicTi tlioro is an Indian bridge or platform of round tiddlers. Immediately 
bolow this thoro is a fall of about 13 foot, over tlio face of which tlio Indians havo con¬ 
structed a screen of wythes, to which nro hung pockets of network for catching Balmon as 
tlioy ondoavour to leap tlio fall. Tlio salmon striking against tho screen fall into tlio 
pockets. Tlio upper lodge of rocks oil which the Indian (Salmon) House stands is ntiout 
1 CO feet abovo tlio lovol of tlio rivor, and a littlo higher up, on tlio othor side of tlio rivor, 
tlioro is another liouso on about the same lovol. 

» “ Tho rivor is well named tho Salmon River as it swarms with that llsli. On my 

way up tlio Indians with tho canoo polos spared what wo required for food, some of tlio 
fish weighing over 80 lbs., and at tlio bridge tlioy woro constantly carrying away salmon 
that woro‘caught in tho nets. Those aro callod ‘Stick Indians,* or dwellers in tho forest. 
Tlioy apponr to bo of tho Hamo raco as tho Chilcotins, or intermarry with thorn and under¬ 
stand tlirir lunguago. Thoy ivro mountaineers, not largo, but wiroy and have boon of 
groat assistance in packing for tho surveying parties. 

"Tho messenger, whom 1 had sont off two days previous to our leaving Kamsquot 
Hay, I found hove sick, so bad to sond tlio message on to the camp of tlio Y Division, 3ft 
miles distant, by anothor man and await bis return. T spent this time making some 
explorations in the neighborhood. 

“ At Yeltosso wo are clear through tho high mages of tlio Cascade Mountains, and tlio' 
river comes to this point in n deep groove in tho control plateau, which is of volcanic 
formation, the rocks being mainly basalt. Tho survey followed tho rivor for about 3ft 
miles abovo this place, but tho trail goos up a parallel valloy to tlio south. In this there 
nro several small lakes; the largest Tnnyahunkot, is about six miles in length. Tins 
valley ut the lower end near Ycltcsse, is about 1,000 feet above tho level of the river; 
at the upper end, 30 miles distant, they are nearly of the same level, and thoro tlio trail 
leaves the valley and crosses the Salmon llivor to the north side at tho point whieh we 
reached in our exploration of 1874. 
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" Ob tho 8th July, I started with my jock train eastward from Yoltesio, to esnmltti 
tlio lino of aurrey In the Salmon Blvsr valley And across the Divide to the Dlackwntrr. 
thence down the aaiiio to its Junction with tlie line from Bute Inlet. 

"Tlio whole of this portion of the line is In a dciirrashm of the central jdntenu. nml 
presents no engineering illllleulties till after its Junction with the line from little Inlet. 

" On tho 18th Hontcmkr, wo ronched Mr. Boll's onmp (Division N), on the Mitch 
witter, About seven mites nlwvo this fiulnfe tho river Is crossed by the telegraph trail. 

"Mr. Bel) tuid myself spent sovoral dnys examining tho rather rough country that 
forms tho WAtershotl between tho BlAckwater nnd Clillnooh, Wo followed up the valley 
of the latter 30 miles above tho point where tho lino of survey leaves It, and found that it 
widened os wo ascended. A branch of tho river, coming in from tho west by a limnd 
valley, appears to turn the north ond of tho mngo which divides it from tho Dlackwater, 
and gives facilities for a deviation of the lino to Dean Inlet, by which much heavy work 
would pnilnbly bo avoided, 

11 On tho 2!)rd Hoptouilioi', wo left Mr. Boll's second atmp on the Blackwatvr, nnd 

K wooded on our homeward journey. Wo reached tho confluence of the Black water and 
azoo on tlio 2Gth, and, following up tho valloy of tho latter nlmut 20 miles, we arrived at 
tho camp of Mr. Jennings (Division It,) on tho 27th. 

" Up to this j>olnt and several miles aboro it, tlio Nnzco is a fine open valley; the 
f rivor, 80 to 100 foot wldo, winds through extorwivo natural meadows with groves of 
spruce, black flr and o*pons at intervals. 

"1 HjKjtifc two ilnys with Mr. Jonnlngs, fumhdied him with some rough tojiographlcnl 
sketches, wbioh I had modo on ray way up, and gave Instructions respectuig the closing of 
tbn season's work and tlio return of tho party to Victoria. 

“ Wo travelled on the trail up tho Nozco Valloy to tho lakos on tho eontral platattf 
which form the sources of tho river, than crossod to tho Alexis Lakos and down to the 
ChilieoUn Valley, which wo followed down near to its junction with that of the Fraser, 
then up tho latter to Soda,Crock which wo raachod on the 7th of October. 


“ I loft my ]iarty nt Soda Crook to tnko tho train to winter iptartora near Katnlon(«, 
and I truvcllod by stage and steamboat for Victoria whore I arrived lflth October. 

" On the 15th October, tlio Divisions 8., and X., connected tlieir surveys «n tlio east 
liranch of tho Homathco Valloy, on the lino from Bnto Inlot to tho Yellow Head 1'ass, 
and returned to Victoria. 


'•On the 20th October, tho Divisions It, and N., connected their trarvoys on tlio 
some hne, near tho mouth of the Nazco Bivor. The former party returned to Victoria, 
and the latter went to Fort George to completo their plans and continue the surveys east¬ 
ward dunng tho winter. 

"The Division V, completed a trial survey of a line from the Kemano Bay on tho 
Gardner Inlet, up the valley of the Kemano River and across the Cascade Mountains, to 
tho first lake on their eastern slope, whence the waters fail into the Nechaeo River, and 
returned to Victoria on the 21st October. 
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“ About tlio end of October, tho Division M, under the charge of Mr. Goorgo Koofor, 
had to stop tho location surveys from Yellow Hoad Pass westward, and they went into 
wintor quarters at Tfilo Jauuo Cache, from which to mako trinl survoys, in advance of the 
location survey, during tho wintor whonovor tho weather would permit." 


Examination ok tub Channels between this Islands at the Entuakuk to 

Bute Inlet. 


"On tho HOth October, T loft Victoria in the Hudson's Bay Co's steamer‘Otter,’and 
next day arrived at Capo Mudgo, whoro I ongaged a canoo and a good crow of Indians, to 
make an examination of tho sovoral channels that soparato tho Valdez and a number of 
small islands that lio at tho entranen to Buto Inlot. 

“ I spont ton days on this work, mado a track survey of tho channols that divide tho 
Valdez Islands, to roplaco in somo moasuro tho plans of 1872 that had been dostroyod by 
lire. We crossed tho Arran Rapids, botwoon Stewart Island and the mainland, when die 
tide was running very swiftly, then wont up to tho Eslero Busin, of which I mado a rough 
survey. This basin is at tho bond of tho Frederic Arm, and tho tide flows in and out 
through a channel about a third of a milo in length, and 50 to 150 foot in breadth. 
Botwoon tho hood of tho basin and Bute Inlot, tlioro is a depression in the rocks across 
which it appears feasible to construct a milway, thonco along tho odgo of the basin to tho 
hood of the Frederic Ann. 

■ “From this point, to a good landing on Vancouver Island, tho distance is about 1G 
milos, almost in a direct lino by tho Nodalles Channel, in which tho highest rato of tho 
tidal current docs not oxceod tlireo knots per hour. Tho navigation to tho ocean by tho 
north end of Vancouver Island is also free from dangerous rapids. 

“ After completing tho survey of tho basin, wo doscondod tho Frederic Arm and wont 
up to tho head of Phillip Arm, whore a rivor 300 feet wide onters through an open valley. 
It had been reported by a person exploring for minerals, that there was a possiblo con¬ 
nection botwoon this valley and tho Homathco, but, from a careful examination of tho 
west side of tho latter, no depression could bo found feasible for carrying a railway 
across. 

" Wo returned homo by tho Nodalles Channol and Discovery Passage to Capo Mudge 
whoro wo were detained two days by adverse winds coming up the Strait of Georgia. On 
the storm abating wo coasted down to Comox, where I took pnssago in the steamboat for 
Victoria. 

“ '[his work was done in a canoo in tho worst season for navigation, when, as wo 
afterwards learned, tho Pacific Coast was strewn with wrecks. Wo had fog and min in 
abundance, and, by tho scudding of tiro clouds, there was evidently storm, without; but 
wo hod no difficulty in finding our way through rain and mist, and the wind did not affect 
us, so completely are those channels sheltered by tho high land and rocks which they 
separate. 

“ I fool confident that a steamboat properly constructed could take a railway train on 
board and pass safely at all seasons of tho yoar from any convenient point on Bute Inlet 
to a good landing on Vancouver Island near Seymour Narrows. The only difficulty would 
bo the swiftness of the current at a certain state of the tide; but the worst rapid could be 
avoided by using ono of tho cross channels that divide Valdez Islands." 
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ENUINEEMNO CHARACTER OV THE LINES SURVHVEII I.V 187/1. BUTE IiilKT 
TO JllVEIt STEWART. 

“Tlio Homathco. Valley ut tlio hoad of Buto Inlot is a mile and a-half or two miles 
wide on tho bottom flat which is bounded by precipitous mountain h1o]>oh. Tlio general 
diroetion of tho valley it) north and south, and it doorcasos in brondth ns wo ascond, till 
about 30 miles from tho Inlot, where tho mountains close in and tho rivor rushes through 
a narrow, rooky canyon or chasm. It is a turbid rapid stronm of ubout 300 foot wide, but 
at places it spreads out to over 1,000 feet, divided into sovornl channels by low alluvial 
islets from tuo detritus brought down by tho rivor. Thoso islets are covered with spruce, 
poplar and heavy codar trooB. 

“ Tho rivor, in winding through tho valley, alternately washes the base of tho rocky 
wlopos on oither side and it onters tho Inlot on tlio wost sido. 

“Tho located line commences about tho contro of the valley (in the high water lino 
at tho hood of tho Inlot, from which a pier of 2,400 foot in length would reach a depth of 
2i foot of water at low tido. Around this point there is good anchomgo. 

“Tho lino takes a course nearly duo north up tho centre of the valley fora little over 
a milo, near to tho foot of Mount Evans; it then curves away to tho wost, crossing the 
rivor—300 feot wide—noar tho socond milo. Near tho third milo it curves away back 
to a course noarly north which it follows to tho 10th mile. Up to this point it is on a 
timbered flat nearly lovol and tho work will bo light, but hero tho river washes tho foot 
of the mountains and tho lino is enrriod on tho face of tho rugged slopes for four 
miles, where tho rivor bonds off to tho other sido of tho valley and tho lino is again on the 
flat land. 

“Tho proportionate length of these alternate sections from tho head of Buto Inlet to 
tho foot of tho Groat Canyon is 22 miles on flats with light works, and eight miles on tho 
fa'co of mountain slopes, requiring heavy rook cutting and four short tunnels, making 
altogether a length of about 1,200 feot of tunnolling. The cuttings, however, arc short, 
through narrow rocky spurs, few of thorn exceeding 30 to 40 feot in depth at tho centre, 
falling off rapidly to each end and latterly towards tho river. Tho gradients in this sec¬ 
tion are generally easy, tho largest boing 58 feet per mile for half a milo in length and the. 
sharpest curves have a deflection of six degrees for chords 100 feet long, equal to a radius 
of 955 feet. 

“ Tho streams crossed on this section are: tho Homnthco Hirer—300 foot wide,—six 
lateral glacial streams—20 to 100 feet wide. Soino of these liavo brought down 
large quantities of debris from tho mountains, raising their beds across the Homathco 
Valley considerably higher than the land a few hundred feot from each side of the stream. 
To avoid this difficulty the line has been earned in somo instances to tho foot of the 
mountain slopes, where the bed of the stream is lower than the adjoining land; in other 
cases the stream will have to be diverted. None of these streams are deep but they are 
very rapid. 

“ From tho 30th to tho 50th milo is through the heart of the Cascade Mountains and, 
with a few intervals, the river rushes through a continuous canyon. At tho 39th mile is 
the junction of tho east and west branches of the Homathco River. The survey of 1872 
followed the west branch, which lises so rapidly for six miles that it was found necessary to 
go back to the 29th mile, and commence rising on tho nigged rocky slopes, with a 
gradient of 100 feet per mile, which is continuous to the 14th mile with excessively heavy 
works. 
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“Tho profiont mivvey follows tho oust branch of tho Homnthco, but tho trial lino 
hIiowoiI a rise of 7713 foot on tho flrst (i miles. To onso this gradient a lino has boon pro. 
jootoil from tho cross sections, which it iH boliovcil will givo tho best gradients obtainable, 
without greatly increasing tho rock excavations. This throws us back to tho 34th mile, 
between which and tho 53 rd milo, tho protilo, as shown by tho dotted line, is only 
approximate; for whon tho trial linn was completed and tho now lino projected, tho season 
was too far advanced to nttompt tho location then. 


“The following nro the gradients through tho heart of the Cascade Mountains, emu. 
monuing at tho foot of tho canyon near tho 30th mile : — 
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" Thoro will bo a large ipmntity of rock excavation throughout this section, including 
sovoral short tunnels, but tho reduction in heavy works' is very considerable compared 
with the lino surveyed in 1872, on winch the avorago length of tunnelling in tho Cascade 
Mountains was fully three miles, while on the present lino it will not exceed two milos. 

“ From the 50th to tho Gist inilo at the foot of Luke Tatluyneo, tho rlso is 507 loot, 
being an average of 4G feut per mile. Tho highest gradients are one of 70 foot per inilo for 
a mile and a half ami another of GG feet per mile for tho same distance. Mono of tho 
other exceed 1 per 100. 

“The works on this section will be three miles heavy rock cutting uml eight miles 
of light and medium work. 

“ Near the G2nd mile,'the line crosses tho liomathco ltivei—100 feet wide—close to 
its outflow from Luke Tatluyneo, which is 2,712 feet abavo tho sea level, thence tho lino 
follows tlio eastern shore of tho lake to its head at the 77th mile, with variable but 
generally easy gradients. 


“ Near tho foot of the lake tlio works will bo heavy for about a mile, consisting of 
rock cuttings and two tunnels, each 300 feet in length. Along tlio shore of the lake the 
cuttings will not be deep, but principally in rock. At the G5tli milo tho line crosses 
Choshco River, a glncial stream 100 feet wide. 

“ At tho 77th milo, near the head of Lake Tatlayaco, wo are fairly through the 
Cascade Mountains and tho lino thonco to the crossing of tho River Fraser above Fort 
(■eorge, about 240 miles, travorses tho Central J’lutcnu, botween tlio Cascade and Rooky 
Mountains, by some of tho numerous valleys and hike basins with which it is indented." 



“ Near tlio l)4tli milo is tlio summit which dividos tlio waters flowing eastward to the 
Fraser nnti westward to tlio Fuoiflo Ocoiin. It is .‘1,500 foot oliovo tlio son level, and the 
i iso to it from Lake Tntliiyiico is nlmoHt contiinious, there koing only a few short strotchos 
of level intervening. The highest gradient is 1 per 100 continuously for eight miles; the 
rest nro easy. 

"Tlio works on this section will bu moderate; the cuttings lire principally in gravel 
and boulders, with a small proportion of rock. Tlio heaviest works will bo tlio crossing 
of tlio ravinos, one of thorn 500 foot wide at tlio top and 114 foot doop, tlio othor 400 feet 
wide and 113 feet deep. Noth of them slope to only a few feot in brondth at the bottom. 

“ From 05 to 101 ^ miles tlio line runs along the south-east shore of Rnglo bike with 
easy, undulating gradients. There will bo a considerable quantity of rock cutting in this 
section. 

" If once to the Ohilancoh Valley the line follows a depression in the plateau, appa¬ 
rently tlio ancient bod of tlio hike and river. The gradients arc generally easy, except I 
pur 100 for four miles. Tlioy nro descending to tlio Ohilancoh, which is 2,!)75 feet above 
sea level whore the lino crosses the river which is 30 feet wide. 

“This section is broken with ridges of sand, gravel and Imuldors, and small dry 
ponds. The works will not lie’heavy. 

“ From the (Jhilancoh to the crossing of the (Jhilicotin River at tlio 139th milo tlio 
line is over a rolling country. From tlio 122nd to tho 130th milo it passos on tho north¬ 
west of Puntzeo Lake, well up on tho slopo, in order to surmount tho platoau between that 1 
and tho (Jhilicotin Vulloy. Tho highest point is at 133 miles and is 3,407 feet nbovo sea 
level. Tho rise is almost continuous from tho Ohilancoh to this point, but tho highest 
gradient is 1 per 100 for a milo and a half. 

“Heneo tho lino descends with easy gradient to tho Chilicotiu Valley; crossing*tho 
river—120 foot wide—near the foot of the Chisicut Lake at tho altitude of 3,290 feot 
above sou level. 

“ From tlic (Jhilicotin Valley—139 miles—the line rcaclios tho highest point of the 
plateau at 153 miles, with easy undulating gradients. This point is 3,(i05 foot above sea 
level. Hence to the west end of Lako Nostaclio at 102 miles, tho gradients nro very 
easy, that point boing 3,470 feot abovo sen level. 

“The whole of this section from 139 to 102 miles is over an arid country of sand, 
gravol and liouldors, nnd tho work will bo very light. 

“From 1G2 miles the line runs uloug the slopes of the valley by Lakes Ncstacho, 
Zazateo and Tehu-sin-il-til to 1G7| miles with easy gradients, but on half tlio distance 
there will bo somo rather heavy rock cutting: tho balance will bo light work. 

“From tho last point—1G7J miles—tho Nazco Rivor, hero only 20 feot wido, flows 
into a canyon, tho head of which is 3,419 feet nbovo sea level. Tho descent through the 
canyon, eight and a-half miles in length, is at a uniform rate of 1 per 100. Half the 
distance is curvature, varying from 1,910 to 1,433 feet radius. 

“Tho upper part of tho canyon is composed of basaltic rock, tho lower part con¬ 
glomerate. There will bo some heavy ruck cuttings in this section. 
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“ From 17Gi inilos, at tho foot of tho canyon, tho valley widens out ho that bolwuun 
this point and too junction with tins Bhckwator, tlioro is scope for moro than ono lino, 
Tho lino located has boon clioHon to shorten the distance iih much uh ])motical)lo and to 
k(io|) otf tho low lands which am subject to overflow, ho that thorn nro points nt which it. 
may bo found desirable to make Hhort. doviationH to roiluco tin* quantity of ruck 
excavation. 

“Thu altitude at llm foot of the canyon in li,U85 tout, and at tho mouth of the Nnzco 
'J,(I80 fuel above hou level—a fall of 1105 feet in 'til miloN. Tho highest gradient 0,50 per 
100 . 


“ On Homo portions of this section tliore will ho a considomblo quantity of rock cut¬ 
ting, mom OHpocially on tho shorn of Lake Nn/.eo from tho 178 to the I82iul mile, Tie* 
bahinco will he light work. 

“Thom aro six crossings of tho aS’unco that will require bridges of ono span of 100 
feet, with about hi) foot of trestle bridging at eneli end, unless tlioro aro stone abutments. 
One bridge will bave two spans of 100 foot each. The lower chords of those bridges will 
be only a fgw foot ubovo flood level, suiliciont to allow trees to float under freely. 

“ From tho mouth of tho Nuzoo tho lino follows down the valley of tho Bluekwatcr 
.5 miles to tho 2111th rnilo, where tho altitude is 2,537 foot, giving an average fall of 11J 
footpormilo. But tho gradients aro undulating nnd tliore aro throe jiioeos of 1 }K:r 100 
making an aggrogato of ono and a half miles in length. About fouv miles of this section 
is on rook formation nnd tho cuttings will ho rather heavy. Tho balance is principally on 
gravel and boulders, probably resting on solid rock. 

“ The river is vory crooked in this part of tho valley and the line crosses it throe 
times, requiring one bridge of two spans of 100 feet each, ami two bridges of three spans 
of 100 foot ouch. 

“ from 234 to 237 miles tho lino ascends tho slope of tho valloy obliquely on to tho 
plateau, whieh divides tho Blackwator from tho Chilacoh Valley, with a gradient of 45 
foot per mile. On tills length tlioro will he some heavy rock cutting and two tunnols, 
ono 1,300 foot, tho other 000 foot in length. 

“At 237 milos tho altitude is 2,083 feet above son lovcl; thence tho plateau is 
crossed in a straight lino with easy undulating gradients to 247 milos. The formation is 
sand and gravel and tho works on this section will bo light. 

“ Tho height of tho last point is 2,594 feot above sea lovol. Hcneo tho lino descends 
the slope by a serpentine course to the Chilacoh Valloy, with gradients varying from 0.20 
to 1 per 100. There aro about four miles of tho latter in sovernl lengths with stretches 
of level between. 

“ Tho formation is sand, gravel and boulders and tliore are no deep cuttingR, but 
tliore arc several deep ravines to cross. Tho largost of these is 500 feet at top, 10 feet at 
bottom and 110 foot deep. 

“ At 25G.V miles the line crosses the bottom lint of the Chilacoh Valley 2,400 foot 
wide, requiring an embankment or trestlo work 30 feet high. Tlie rivor is 120 feot wide. 

“ From this tbo line follows the Chilacoh Valloy down to its junction with that of 
tho Stewart at 289$ miles. Tho gradients aro very easy, tho altitude at tho Chilacoh 
being 2,225 feet and at tho Stewart 2.055 feet. 
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11 On tlio Ural 12 miles llio works will bo very light, but on tliu next fivo milos the 
liver Jins out through iv rango of iiills tvml llio vulloy is contracted; on this lastjsoctiou 
llioro will bo sorno deop cuttings in sand and gravel, 

‘‘The lino nt 272 miles is 2,120 foot abovo son levol, and Ibonco lo 280 miles (lie 
gmdiont is almost uniform at eight foot per mile, Tlio works would bo very light Iml for 
several diversions of tho rivor, making an nggrogato length of 4,000 foot, Tim cuttings 
for these diversions will, howovor, not bo deep. It is a sluggish stream rising to within 
a fow foot of tho lovol of tho Hat through which it winds. On tlio last throo miles, to the 
junction with tho Stewart valloy, there nm some deep eottings in sand and gravel and 
three short cuttings in rock. 


“ Botwcon tho 207th and 289th mile tho lino crosses tho (Jhilacoh ltivor three times 
nnd will require two bridges with mm span of 100 foot, and ono bridge with two spans of 
100 feet, 


“ This is tho point to which tho trial location survey had licon carried in October, 
1872, and tho result is to a cortain oxtont satisfactory. Tho excessively heavy woi’ks 
through tho Oascado Mountains, required on tho lino survoyed in 1872, linvo by tho last 
survoy boon reduced to practicable limits. Tho longtli of tunnelling by tho former was 
fully four milosj now it will not oxcood two miles, Tim rock excavation nnd bridging over 
deop ravines linvo boon rod need in proportion, as the formation lino is now at a much less 
(might abovo tbo level of the ironmtlieo ltivor. Tho gradients are also considerably 
improved. 

On tho otlior hand tlio lino by tlio llivor Nuzco 1ms not proved so favorable ns 
anticipated. Tlio canyon at tlio bond of tlm valloy is eight milos in length with a continuous 
gradient of 1 per 100 and hoavy rock cutting throughout. There is also some heavy 
work on two or three miles in tho Blnckwutor Valloy. 

“ Tlio length of lino on which vory hoavy rock excavation and tiiniioiliiig occurs is 
about 50 milos viz:—In tlm Cascade Mountains 40 miles; in tlio Nuzco canyon eight miles, 
and in tlm valloy of tlio Bhvckwntor two to tiiroo miles. 

“ It is not necessary hero to outer into a further classification of tho works, ns tho 
quantities nro being taken out from which an approximate estimato of tlm cost of con¬ 
struction will bo obtained both on this nnd otlmr lines. 

“From Stowart ltivor to Yellow Head Pass tlm lino will be common to all those 
terminating at, or north of Bute Inlet. 

“ Tho Divisions M aud N linvo boon engaged during last winter and spring in 
continuing tho trial location of this portion of tlm lino. A report has boon received 
from tho formor, dated 10th January 1876, accompanied with plan and prolilo of 22.1 
miles located from the summit of Yellow Hood Fass westward. A subsequent report 
states that tlio party have been engaged during tlm winter running trial lines in mlvanco 
of location and that tlmy were prepared to resume tlm lattor ns soon its tlio country was 
clear of snow. 

“A branch of tlio'Rivor Feasor rises on tho west side of tlio* Yellow Head Pass 
within half a milo of tlm summit, which is tho eastern boundary of the provinco of British 
Columbia. Tho river flows westward through Yollow Hoad and Mooso Lakes, and the 
lino is located on tho north sido of theso to within four miles of tlm foot of tlm lattor lake. 
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I»1hm miloa-tho fall is 313 foot. Of tills fall 1)3 feet takes 

wffioh thmS L a Zcli.mt Iff T !,'!. tho "“"wnitoftho jmw, to Yollow Hoad Lake, in 
the two lakes on whioli * ^ 0l ’ 11 «nd o-lmlf. Tho rost of tho fall is between 

oftwoJlt 1 1™ 100 » n *Wn 8 nltogothor a length 

o snoro of the lakes tho gradients are undulating and easy. 

30 fooU^cWhln? ^r C - ti0U W , iU n ? t l '° ll ? ftv y 5 » fow of the cuttings will vouch 20 to 
toot m depth but chiefly m sand and gravel, with a low short cuttings in rock. 

that tho SriS'hi 0 ^Sl'Worin ohargo of Division M dated May 2nd, 1870, states 
tho 29th Fobriinrv ««>> *», un “ lu S trm ' hnos during tho winter, but resumed location on 
IfoJ. fc n«mvo A nine ,,5l y n <l mic,l0(l aromA tho ltiver Fmaor 20 miles above 
miles in lungth. A 11,Pofl 0 ,lccom P aii y in g the report, show this section to ho 2!) 

ims bho j un °tionof tho Cliilacoh and Btowart Yalloys 

bank of Mm sitnwni^iv ’ . lu t ll8 ,r°mt tho lino lias lioon continued along tho right 
£k to ho 90 S IT’ T RU V tho , 1,lUol ‘ \ mr i]w 29 ™‘ milo. ft follow! tho loft 
Mrnllol to thii Fiinmi. ’a7V* a . H ' iar P turn to tho north up a narrow valloy 

Uvh o l^wZiKn p 1 ?, head of this valley 308th mUo-is tho summit of the 
drnds * h °, St0Wftrt 'Hid tlio Frasor. From this Bummit tho lino 

lOHconds oblupioly tho slope of the latter, and crosses tlio river at the 3181 milo. 

mile °« ^M lkH ° f tUo * livor Stewart and tho lateral valley up to the 301st 

mtlo is on fertile fiats, with easy gradients and the work will bo light. 


height of fivo to ton foot. 


of level botweon on inree lengtns, w»n snore pioccs 

tlio J divido . from 300 *> 313 miles, tlio country is serrated with sharp 
Sl ilT r<l r f Vuioa > on which there will be very heavy excavations 20 to GO 
foot in depth, chiefly in clay. On tho rest of tho distance the workB will bo very light. 

ovoiiiow^ts^ankT iH ° ros8od ttt 31 °? railea - rt « 80 foet wide but subject to 

• Hu lino CI ’ O8S09 “ 700 foefc wide between walls of solid rock; it 

is 30 feet deep at flood with a very rapid current. This crossing only appears suitable 
for a suspension bridge, and it may be found necessary to select a crossing where the river 
is not so contracted and tho current loss swift." 

Dean Inlet to Junction in the Blackwater Valley with tub use krom Bute 
Inlet to Yellow Head Pass. 

“ The line of this preliminary survey runs up the valley of tho Salmon llivor, which 
rises in the central plateau and flows nearly due west through the Cascade Mountains to 
Dean Inlet^ it then crossos tho watershed to tho head of the Blackwater, which river 
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flows noarly duo oust to tlio Frnsor. The lino follows this to the intersection of the lino 
from Buto Inlot. Tlionco to Yellow Head Foss is oommon to both lines. t 

“ Topographical skotchos and somo cross soctions wore taken to a suflloiont kroadth 
to project a lino for location, and, as a location survoy is now in progross of that portion of 
tlio lino through the Coscado Mountains, it is not necessary to entor very minutely into a 
description of tho preliminary line. 

"Tlio following table shows tho gradients takon at points whore thoro is a vory 
dooided ohango in the rate of inclination, disregarding minor variations. The Remarks in 
the margin will suflloiently indicate tho oharaotor of tho country and works required. 

Table op Ouadients. 


length. 

Oradiont. 

4 tniio 

Level 

2 miles 

63 foot per milo 

17 miles 

31 foot par milo 

84 miles 

49 foot per milo ) 

2 miles 

424 feet por mile j 

31| miloa 

80 foct por mile 

4 mile 

Level 

34 miles 

284 foot por milo) 

6$ miles 

70 foot por mile ) 

24 miles 

186 feet per mile 

3| miles 

90 feot per milo 

24 miles 

100 feet por milo' 

524 miles 



Remarks,' 


On flat tonguo of land, south shore of Kamsquot Bay. 

A quarter of a mile of this is through a canyon. Rook,cutting. 

Tho lino is on tho wrong sido of tho river with a large quantity of 
rook cutting and somo tunnelling. On the other side are 
timbered flats with rook coming to tho water’s edge for a short 
spaoo at throe different points. Line being located on that sido 
will oross river near 19th milo. 

Nono of tho cuttings will exceed 30 foot in depth, but will bo 
chiofly in rook 

Tunnol half a milo in length through rock. Rest of tho cutting 
moflerato. 

At Yeltesso or Salmon House, cross river 160 feet above water 
with bridge 900 feet long. One span of 200 foot over tho 
chasm and 7 spans of 100 foot with a height of 40 to 60 foot. 

Heavy rock cuttingB. 

The canyon. Very heavy work. 

To head of canyon. Heavy rock cuttings. 

Heavy rock cuttings. 


“ At Yeltesso, 34tb mile, is a fixed point and the line cannot be altered. It will bo 
seen that, with the exception of a half a mile of tumielling, there are no very groat 
difficulties up to this point and the gradients are not bad. Here we are entirely through 
the superior snow-clod ranges of the Cascade Mountains, and, from the head of tho 
Canyon, to this point the river finds its way in a deep groove through the rolling hills of 
the central plateau, and the greatest engineering difficulties will be on 16 miles from 
Yeltesse upward. It is possible that a uniform gradient of about 84 feet per mile could 
be obtained with heavy rock cuttings and little, if any tunnelling; but a careful location 
urvey can alone determine this. 

“ The altitude at the 02nd mile is 3,003 feet above sea level. The line follows tho 
north bank of the river to 594 miles, where it commences to ascend the slopes of the 
valley of the plateau which divides the head waters of the Salmon River and tho 
Blackwater. 

" Following a chain of small lakes it reaches the highest point of the divide near 
Basalt Lake at 8GJ miles, 3,700 feet above soa level. 



“ In aaoonding to this platoau the highest gradient is 1 per 100 in four lengths 
making together a littlo ovor bovou miles. Tho gradients on tho plateau nro cosy and 
undulating. 

"From tho 02nd to tho 55th milo thoro will bo hoavy rook excavation, thenco to tho 
summit tho rook will ho moderate. Tho cuttings will be generally under 12 feet in 
dopth; a very fow will teach 25 foot, and nearly all will bo in sand and gravel. 

"Hoar the 87th mile the lino runs at tho foot of a range of basaltic columns along 
the north Bhore of a small lake, loss than a mile in length, which is ono of tho highest 
sources of tho Blackwator. 

" From tho 90 to 92J miles it runs along tho north shore of Lako Eliguck, tho 
second in the chain through which tho Blackwator flows and whioh contribute to its 
supply. Thonoo tho depression in the plateau becomes a defined, broad, but not deep, 
valley, and tho line runs on tho north side of it at Borne distanoo from tho river, passing 
tho junotion of tho two brandies near tho 101st mile; tho huger branch coming down 
from a high range to tho south-woat. 

“The lino crosses tho rivor—120 feet wide—at 110J miles, near the head of a small 
canyon; altitude 3,400 foot. From tho Bumrnit to this point the gradients aro undulating 
and easy, there boing only ofte piece of 1 per 100 two-thirds of a mile in longth. Tho 
works will bo light j fow of the cuttings oxceod 10 feet and will be chiefly in sand, gravel 
tuid boulders. 

" From tho crossing tho lino follows tho right bunk of tho river, through tlio canyon 
about a milo in length with a baso of 07 feet. 

"From 113 to 125 miles tho lino follows tho south shore of Lako Throchiv, 
through which tho Blackwator flows, and at 134 miles near the foot of Lake Euohinico it 
vc-crasses tho river. 

“ In this section the gradients are generally easy, but tho ground is more broken and ' 
the work will be rather heavy, as there is a considerable portion of rock in some of the 
cuttings. It is probable that a better lino could be found by keeping on the left bank of 
the river and lakes all tho way down. 

"Tho altitude at the crossing of tho river near the 134th mile is 1,335 feet, thence 
the line runs on the left bunk of tho river which flows through a chain of Bmall lakes to 
the 160th mile. The gradients are easy on this section, but there will be some rather deep 
cuttings on the shores of the lakcB, which, howevor, can. be much roduoed by & careful 
location of tho line. 

“ Tho lost ]>oint is 3,017 foot above sea. level and from it the Blackwator makes a sharp 
bond to tho south-east till it moots tho Nazco. Tho combined streams bend to tho north¬ 
east. To out off this angle tho line lias boon run over the ridge which lias caused .the 
deflection of the river. Tho summit is near the lGGth mile—altitude 3,228 feet. In 
descending the Iskultasley, a tributary of tho Blackwator, there is a gradient of 1.87 
per 100, equal to 99 feet per mile, for 3$ miles, and another of»l por 100 for a milo and a 
half; but this can bo improved to a uniform gradient of 1 per 100 for about ntna miles, or, 
probably much better by a considerable deviation of the Une to the northward. The 
excavations on this side of the ridge will bo hoavy, but principally in sand and grovel or 
iooso rock. 
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“Tlio Iskultosloy Biver, 20 feet wido, is crossed botwoen tho 171st nnd 172nd 
milo; thence tho lino follows its loft bonk 1 to tho Blaokwator Volley, whoro it joins tlio 
lino from Bnto Inlet, which ontors tho Bluokwotor by tho Nazco Valloy 10 milos further 
up. 


“ Tho longtli of tho lino from Doan Inlet to tho junction is 184 miles, and from Bute 
lulot 230 milos—a difference of 40 miles in favor of tho former with gonomlly lighter 
works throughout, and it is anticipated that by a deviation of tho lino so ns to form a 
junction with that from Buto Inlet in tho Ohilacoh Valloy, tho heavy work, which is now 
common to both linos, botwoen tho 230th and 260th miles will bo much reduced. A 
survoy of this is now being made.” 


From Ivemano Bay, on thk Gardner Channel, to First Lake on Eastern Slope 
op the Cascade Mountains. 


“This survoy was an attempt to cross tho Cuseado Mountains from tho Gardner 
Channel to Lake Francois in order to take advantage of tho comparatively low lino of 
country stretching from this lake to tho Frosor near Fort Georgo, by tho Nechacoh and 
Stowart Valleys. 

4 

“Explorations witli heights taken with the barometer in 1874 gave no promiso of a 
practicable lino across tho Cascado Mountains north of tho 33rd pumllol of latitude, but this 
route wns thought of so much iniftortanco as to merit a bettor instrumental survey. 



“Tho lino commences on a bay at tho mouth of tho Komano Biver, about 20 miles 
from tho head of tho Gardner Inlet, and follows tho Komano Valloy nino miles, in which 
tlio riso is 175 feot. The valley is narrow and subject to ovorflow during tho freshets 
from tho melting snow in Rummer and tho rains of autumn. The mountains riso 
precipitously from each Bide of the valloy in masses of bare rock. 


“ At tho ninth mile tho lino loaves tho Kemano Valloy and takes a more easterly 
courso up a lateral ravine through which a stream flows from a small lake near tho 
summit of tho mountain. Tho slopes of tho ravino are steep and rugged and avalonohos of 
snow and looso rook roll down them and sometimes ohoke up tho ravino to a groat depth. 

“The summit of tho mountain is reached at tho 19th mile, whoro tho altitude is 
4,019 feet. The gradients in the last ten miles vary from 200 to 800 feet per mile. 

“ At 22 miles the lino reachos the head of the first lake on tho eastom slopo of tho 
mountains, from which tho water flows to Luke Francois or tho Nechacoh Biver. Tho 
lino was carried along the north shore of this lake four miles; its length is estimated 18 to 
20 miles and its altitude 2,790 above the sen. 


“ To construct a railway on this route would require a tunnel from this lako to the 
Komano Valley, a distance of 10.7 milos in a direct line, with a continuous gradiont 
of 1 in 22.15, equal to 238 feot per mile. 

“ Any attempt to improve thm gradiont would only increase tho length of tunnelling 
and excessively heavy rock excavation and expose tho lino to avalanches of snow and rock 
that roll down tho sides of the ravine. 


“ This lino is so obviously impracticable that the survey 1ms not been cxtbmlcd." 



m 


SURVEY OP TIIE IClTLOl'E VALLEY FROM THE HEAD OF GaUPNKU INLET. 

“ During tlio tnonilm of February, Mnvoh untl part of April loot a survey of UiIh 
vulloy wiw attempted. Tho Hurvoyoin found fclio Gardnor Gliannol or Inlot covered with 
lixod ica for 25 miloH from itn bond and tlio party wore detained by HtonnH of miow and 
min, which partly broke up tho ice, ho that it won a month boforo thoy got all thuir 
baggage and mipplioH to tho hoad of tho Inlot and commoncoil work. 

“ Thoy continued tho mirvoy 40 miloH and had then struck tho Ohutwiuot lUvor, 
which IIowh into tlio Doan Inlot, whoro thoy wore forcod to diBoontinua tho mirvoy oh tho 
anow was 12 to 14 foot doop and wax becoming Hoft; and avalanohoH of huow woro rolling 
down tho mountain huIoh into tiio Kittopo Valley. 

“ A full doKoription of tho Hurvoy m given in tho intorcHting report of Mr. G. II. 
Uauudiy, tho onginoor in charge." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 


Indian Tribes and Treaties. 

Report of the Hon, David Laird, Minuter of the Interior, 1676, pp. 5*0, 

“The number of small bonds into which most of tho Indian tribes of the Dominion 
of Canada are divided, and the distanoo which somo of the bands must neoossarily bo 
from any officer of the Department, render it difficult to procure satisfactorily information 
us to their actual condition. 

* * * “ It is gratifying to observo that tho Indians on several of tho 

rcsorvos are beginning to acquire individual property. They are making small clearances 
on their allotments, raising patches of grain and vegetables, and procuring farm stock. 
But tho progress is slow. Habits formed by a people generations back are difficult to 
overoomo. The system of living with the rude savage is from hand to mouth. He has 
no inducement to aequire properly, because it would only farther expose him to the 
attookB of his enemies. He is active on the war-path* or in the chase; but when danger 
is over, revenge satisfied, or his immediate wants appeased, he relapses into his accustomed 
indolence. It may be said that this inertia is the onief legacy which he bequeaths to his 
children. The great difficulty with the Indian is that ho cannot all at once rid himself of 
this inheritance. Even under the most favorable circumstances time must be given him 
to understand the motives and acquire the habits of the white man, who labors to 
accumulate wealth in order that he may have the means of support in sickness or old age, 
or of giving his offspring a start in life. But when these motives come to be understood 
and acted upon by the Indian, the evidence of which is the possession of considerable 
property acquired by his own industry and thrift, it shows that he may safely be en¬ 
trusted with the rights of full cituenship. To grant enfranchisement to the intelligent 
and well-behaved Indians would probably train to still farther self-reliance, and enoourago 
their brethren who ore lagging behind to make greater exertions to overtake the Anglo- 
Saxon in the race of progress.” 


Treatieb. 

No. 1, made Znl August, 1871, between Her Majesty the Queen, and (tie Chippewa and 
Cree Indians, of Manitoba, and country adjacent. 

Boundaries. 

“The Chippewa and Swampy Crco Tribes of Indians, and all other the Indians 
inhabiting the district hereinafter described and defined, do hereby cede, release, sur¬ 
render, and yield up to Her Majesty the Queen, and Successors for ever, all the lands 
included within the following limits, that is to say: Beginning at the International 
boundary line near its junction with tho Lako of tho Woods, at a point duo north from tho 
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oontra of Roseau tako, thenoo to run duo north to tho ocntro of Roseau take; thenen 
northward, to tho oentro of White Mouth Lake, otherwise oallod White Mud tako; 
thonoo by tho mlddlo of tho Lake And tho middle of too river issuing thorsfrom, to too 
mouth thereof In Winnipeg River; thonoo by tho Winnipeg Rlvor to Its mouth; thonoo 
wostwardly, inoludlng all too Islands near too oouth ond of the take, across tho take to 
tho mouth of tho Drunken Rlvor j them* wootwordly, to a point on take Manitoba, hnlf 
way ttotweon Oak Point and tho mouth of Swan Croak; thonoo aotom take Manitoba, on 
a lino duo weot to ito woatom shore; thonoo in a straight lino to too crowing of too 
Rapids on tho Awlniboino; thonoo duo south to tho International boundary line, and 
thonoo outwardly by tho mid lino to the nlaoo of beginning; to have and to hold too 
enmo to Hor said Mejoety tho Quoon, and Ifor BuoooMom for over." 

Treat// No. 4, made 31i< Augtut, 1871. 

DOUKDARIW. 

“Tho Chippewa Trlbo of Indians, and all other tho Indiana Inhabiting too district 
hereinafter described and defined, do hereby oede, release, surrender and yield up to Her 
Majesty the Queen, and Her suoceesom for ever, all toe lands included within toe follow 
Ing limits, tliatis to say i—All that tract of oountiy lying partly to tho north and partly 
to the west of a tract of land oodod to Her Majesty the Queen by toe Indians inhabiting 
the Provinoo of Manitoba, and certain adjoining looalitloa, under the terms of a Treaty 
made at Lower Port Garry on the third day of August last put, too land now intended to 
bo oeded and surrendered, bolngpartlcularly described so follows, that is to say {—Begin¬ 
ning at the mouth of Winnipeg River, on too north line of the lands oeded by mold Treaty, 
thence running along the eastern shore of Lake Winnipeg; northwardly as far as the 
mouth of Boren's River; thenoo across tho said tako to its western shore at the north 
bank of the mouth of the Little Saskatchewan or Dauphin River; thence up sold stream 
and along the northern and western shores thereof, and of St. Martin’s Lake, and along 
the north bank of the stream flowing into St. Martin's Lake from Lake Manitoba by toe 
general course of such stream to such last-mentioned Lake; thence by too eastern and 
northern shores of Lake Manitoba to the mouth of too Wsterhen River; thence by the 
eastern and northern shores of said river np stream to the northemost extremity of a 
small lake known ss Waterhen take; thenoe in a line due west to and across take wlnni- 
pegoosis; thence in a straight line to the most northerly witera forming toe eoutoe of the 
Shell River; thenoo to a point west of the same, two miles distant from the river, 
measuring at right angles thereto; thenoo by a line parallel with the Shell River to its 
mouth and then oroeemg the Astinibolne River and running parallel thereto and two miles 
distant therefrom and to the westward thereof to a point oppoeito Port Ellice: thence in 
a southwesterly course to toe northwestern print of too Moose Mountains; thence by a 
line due south to toe United States frontier; thence by the frontier outwardly to the 
westward line of said tract ceded by Treaty u aforesaid; thenoe bounded thereby, by the 
west, north-west and north lines of arid tnct to the place of beginning at the mouth of 
Winnipeg River; to have and to hold the eamo to Her Majeety the Queen and Her 
suooosaon for ovor." 


IVeoly No. 3, made 3rd October, 1875. 

BotmoAun. 

“ The Saulteux Tribe of toe Ojibbeway Indians, and all other the Indiana inhabiting 
toe district hereinafter described and defined, do hereby oede, release, surrender, and yield 

successors for ever, all their rights, titles and privileges whsfcswmnfto thekn&i included 
within the following limits, that is to say:— 
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“ Commencing at n point on tits Pigeon Aivor Acute whoro tho International bound¬ 
ary lino betwoon tho territories of Groat Britain and tiio United States hitoraoots the 
iioight of land separating tho waters running to Lako Superior from those flowing to Lake 
Winnipeg, thence northorly, westerly and eastorly, along the height of land aforesaid 
following its sinuosities, whatever thoir course may be, to the point at which the said 
height of land meets the summit of the water shod from which tho streams flow to Lake 
Nopigon, thonco northorly and wosterly, or whatever may bo its course along tho ridge 
separating tho waters of tho Nopigon and tho Winnipeg to tho height of land dividing the 
waters of tho Albany and tho Winnipeg, thenco westorly and north-westerly along the 
Iioight of land dividing tho waters flowing to Hudson's Bay by tho Albany or othor rivers 
from those running to English Aiver and tho Winnipeg to u point on tho said Iioight of 
land bearing north forty-iivo degrees east from Port Alexander at tho mouth of the 
Winnipeg; thence south forty-fivo degreos west to Fort Alexander at tho mouth of the 
Winnipeg; thonco southerly along tho custom bank of tho Wiunipog to the mouth of 
Whito Mouth Aivor, thenco southerly by tho line described ns in that part forming tho 
eastern boundary of tho tract mirrondorcd by tho Chippewa and Swampy Croo Tribes of 
Indinns, to Her Majosty on the third of August, 0110 thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
one, munoly, by White Mouth Aivor to Whito Mouth Lnko and thence on n lino, having 
tho general hearing of Whito Mouth Aiver to tho forty-ninth parallel of north latitude, 
thonco by the forty-ninth parallel of north latitude to tho Lake of tho Woods and from 
thenco by the International boundary lino to tho placo of beginning. 

“ Tho tract comprised within tho linos abovo described embracing mi area of fifty-lire 
thousand square miles he tho same more or less. 

“To have and to hold the satno to Her Majesty tho Queen and Her successor 
for evor." 


Treaty No 4, made 16th. September t 1874. 

Boundaries. 

“Tho Croo and Saiiltoux Tribes of Indians, and ail other the Indians inhabiting the 
district hereinafter described and doflned, do hereby code, release, surrender and yield up 
to tho Government of tho Dominion of Canada for Her Majesty tho Queon and Her 
successors for over, all their rights, titles and privileges whatsoever to the lands included 
within tho following limits, that is to say:— 

“Commencing at a point on tho United States frontier duo south of the north' 
western point of the Moose Mountains, thenco duo north to said point of said mountains, 
'thonco in a north-easterly course to a point two miles duo weHfc of Port Ellice, thoncc in a 
lino parallel with, and two miles westward from tho Assiniboine Aiver to the mouth of 
tho Shell Aiver, thence parallel to the said river/'and two miles distant therefrom, to its 
sourco; thence in a straight lino to a point on tho western shore of Lake Winnipogoosis 
due west from tlio most northern extremity of Watorhen Lake, thenco east to" the centre 
of Luke Winnipegoosis, thenco northwardly through tho middle ofthe said lake (including 
Birch Island) to tho mouth of Aod Doer Aivor, thenco westwardly and south-westwardly 
along and including the said Aed Deer River and its Jjikos, Aod Deer and Etoimami to 
tho sourco of its western branch, thence in a straight lino to tho sourco of the northern 
branch of tho Qu’Appelle,' thenco along and including said streams to the Porks near 
Long Lake, thence along and including the valley of the west branch of the Qu’Appello 
to the South Saskatchewan; thenco along and including said river to the mouth of Maplo 
Crock; thence southwardly along said creek to a point opposite the western extremity of 
the Cypress Hills; thence due south to the International boundary; thenco east along 



the said boundary to the place of aommonoomout. AIhu all tliolr rights, titles and 
privileges whatsoever to nil otlior lamia whomsoever situated within llor Majosty's North- 
Wost Territories, or any of thorn, to havo and to hold the Homo to Hor Majesty tlui 
Quenn and Hor successors for over." 

J/'rmly No, , r i, mole -Oth aiul ‘i\lh September, 1 H7'i, 

UoU.S'DAUIKS, 

‘•The Huultouux and Swampy Croo 'IVihoH of Indiana and all otlior tlm Indiana 
inhabiting tho district hereinafter dosoribod and dolinod, do hereby cede, release, sur- 
rendnr, and yield up to tho Oovornmont of tho Dominion of Canada, for Her Majesty the 
Queen and Hor successors forever, all their rights, titles and privileges whatsoever to the 
lands included within tho following limits, that is to nay:— 

“Commencing at tho north corner or junction of Treaties No. 1 and 3, thence, 
easterly along tho boundary of Treaty No. 3 to tho height of land at tho north-east 
corner of tho said Treaty limits, a point dividing tho wafers of tho Albany and Winnipeg 
Rivers, thence duo north along tho said hoiglit of land to a 'point intersected by tho 
33" of north latitude, and thonce north-westerly to Favorablo Lake, thonce following tho 
east shore of tho said lake to its northern limit, thence north-westerly to tho north end 
of Lako Winnipogoosis, tlionco westerly to tho height of land called ‘Robinson’s Portage,’ 
thonco north-westerly to tho oast end of Cross Lako, thence north-westerly crossing Fox’s 
Lako, thonco north-westerly to the north end of Split Lako, thonco south-westerly to 
Pipestone Lako, on Burntwood River, thonco south-westerly to tho western point of John 
Scott’s Lake, thonco south-westerly to the north shore of Boavor Lake, thence south¬ 
westerly to the west end of Cumberland Lako, thenco duo south to tho Saskatchewan 
River, thence duo south to tho north-west comer of tho northom limits of Treaty No. 4, 
including all territory within tho said limits, and all islands on all lakes within tho said 
limits as above duscriliud, and it being also understood that in all cases where lakos form 
the treaty limits, ton miles from tho shoro of the lake should bo included in the Treaty. 

“And also all their rights, titles and privileges whatsoever to all other lands 
wherever situated in tho North-West Territories, or in any other Province or portion of 
Her Majesty’s Dominions situated and being within tho Dominion of Canada,— 

“ Tho tract comprised within tho linos above described embracing an area of one 
hundred thousand square miles, bo the same more or loss,— 

“To have and to hold tho same toller Majesty the Queen and lfcr successors 
for ever.” 


Treaty No. 0. 

Tliis Treaty was negotiated during the summer of 1870. By it all the country 
wost of tho territory ccdod under the provisions of tho foregoing treaties, to tho Rocky 
Mountains, was surrendered to the Dominion Govornmont, with tho exception of tho 
country of the Blackfeet lying in tho south-west portion of tho North-West Territories far 
south of tho railroad route. It is expected, however, that a treaty with this tribe will bo 
concluded next year when the Indian title to tho whole region will bo extinguished in 
favor of the Government of the Dominion. 

To each and all of tho fore-mentioned treaties the following provision was 
attached:— 
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“ Her Majesty furtlior ngrooH with hor «n.irl Indians, that within tho bonndary of 
Indian KcHorvoH, until otherwise detorminod hy hor Government of tha Dominion of 
('nnudu, no intoxicating liquor shall ho allowed to bo introduced or Hold, and all lawn now 
in force, or horcaftcr to bo onuotod, to preserve lior Indian HiibjcctH inhabiting tho 
ItosorvoH or living elsewhere within Hor North-West TorritonTs, from tho evil influence 
of tho two of intoxicating Iii|iiors, hIiiiII lie strictly enforced,” 


The Vmmlian /huiinioii, //>/ Chur/cu hfaruhu//, p. 105. 


* * “ Jn a report to tho United States Congress for tho year 1870 it 

is said: 1 It is now an established fact that tho Indians of Canada have i>uHHod through 
the most critical ora of transition from barbarism to civilization; and tho assimilation of 
their habits to those of tho white nice is so fur from threatening their gradual extinction 
(hat it is producing results directly opposite.' * i;i Wo (Canadians) have followed 
towards them an undevinting policy of conciliation mid protection, wliich appears to have 
won the admiration of some of our friends in America. 'The Government has mummed a 
friendly and painstaking guardianship ovor them,’ says the roporfc above quoted. We 
have carefully respected our treaty engagements with them, and have paid them for the 
lands we liavo required of them, or have granted them new reservations. Wo have 
supplied them with missionaries mid schools, und tho elements of instruction in agricul¬ 
ture and in various trades. Of more consequence still in estimating tho causes staying 
their extinction, wc have provided for them niedicul aid, and have taken especial pains to 
save them from the ravages of small pox, a disease which formerly would destroy whole 
tribes,” 


//iht, ]>. 117. 


* '■ * “ H is greatly to the erudit of the Imperial anil Canadian Govern¬ 

ments that since the conquest of the country no wars have been waged witli tho Indian 
tribes. Treaties lmvo boon made for the cession of tho tracts of country claimed hy tho 
vmintiH tribes, and these engagements have boon scrupulously respected. Large sums of 
innuoy arc paid annually, in accordance with tiio terms of these traitics. 

“This policy of peace und protection towards the Indians lias 
proved a wise one. It has cost far less than tho aggressive policy of tho United States 
towards the tribes within their boundaries. England is regarded with respect and 
ih)cotion by. these rude savages. ‘King George’s men,’ us our soldiers are called, are 
spoken of with admiration, and are believed to lie invincible.” 


/hid, p. 111). 

* * , ’ “ probability tho Canada Pacific Kailway will soon lie con¬ 

structed. It will pass through 1,-000 miles of Indian country. Some management will 
be needed to reconcile the Indians to tho undertaking, for tho railroad, and tho lino of 
settlements along its route will tend to ruin tho great remaining buffalo grounds, anil, in 
doing this, will threaten the continued prosperity of these wild children of nature. 

“ .For the sake of our own interests, if not from pity for a race destined 'apparently 
to extinction, we should deal with these Indian tribes kindly, mid let them pass from the 
world unstained by the shedding of English blood.” 
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Indian Poput.ATtoN, 


Gaum* of Gawuln, 1871. fntrwlmtion to Vof. /1'., p, /,.V.\\V7 J\ 


“Manitoba (0. 1870) Kstinmto of aboriginal population 

“ ItritiHli Columbia • “ “ “ “ 

“bnbmdor, Ku'iort's | „ 1( „ „ 

“ bund and Noi th-West j 


000 

2:1,000 

55,5011 


“Tolul 78,000" 


Report of the Repartmcnt of the Interior, 1871, hitrailuelina, p, A I’, 


" Estimated [ndiair |iopulutlou. 

“British Columbia. Ill,520 

“Manitoba and North-West under treaty. 15,041 

“Hioux in Mnnitoba and North-West. 1,450 

“Prom Poaco River to If, N. Houndary, untraaticd''". 10,000 

“Rupert’s band, ite. 5,170 


“Total. 02,084 ” 


Tin: Miu,'stk,i> Poi.ick. 


Report of Mitjor tirin' i'ii/ K. Sdhy Smyth, Gommandimj Canadian Militia, 1870. 

“ Too inurh value cannot, be attached to tlio Nnrth-AVost Police, too much attention 
cannot bo paid to their etlicieney. 

“Wo road that not long ago tlioso wild radian tribes of tho Par West warn 
accustomed to regard murdor uh bonorabla war, robbory and pillage an tmita most 
ennobling to mankind; tho liluekfeet, Crons, Kalteaux, Assiboynos, tlio Pciguns, among 
tlio most savage of tlio wild races of Western America, free from all restraint and any 
sort of control, waged indiscriminate war with each other and with mankind. 

“ baw, ordor, and security for lifo and property wore little ohseivod; civil and legal 
institutions almost entirely unknown. 

“To day what a revolution can wo see:—all tlioso havo given placo to pouco and 
security, prosperity, contentment, and good will, it remains only to satisfy tlio Indian 
tribes by entering into fair and just treaties, which tlioy much dosiro; but in carrying this 
into ofl’oet, tho utmost caution is necessary to convince them that their spacious bunting 
grounds aro still open to them, for they will follow the lmll'alo as long as the bulfulo con¬ 
tinues, to exist. 

“The appointment of magistrates, and encouragement of missionary labour are 
ipiostions also becoming prominent in the dawning development of that noblo lumtory, 
not long ago only known to tho wild Indians of tho mountain, tho forest, and tho prairie, 
to tlio dissipated, nomadic, half-breed, and to the hardy trapper, but now silently and 
patiently awaiting the approach of tho itnmenso wave of human life* which must shortly 
overrun tlio fair and productive soil of tlioso remote and bonutiful solitudes." 

’Since this Report was published another treaty has heeu concluded by which the Indian title to 
tho wholo of tho Saskatch-wan country has boon coded to Canada. There now remains only tho 
lliackfcot with whom a treaty will be negotiated in the summer of 1877. 
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lleport (ftht lion, David Laird, Minifter of (ho Interior, 1870. 

" The first Htojm taken by tlio Dominion Oovormnont with a viow to tho introduction 
of law and order in tho Territories woro tho passing of tho Acts prohibiting tlio 
introduction of intoxicating liquor into tho Territories and for tho establishment of tho 
‘Mounted Police Force,’ tho latter in 1873, and tho former in 1871. Tho onn struck qt 
tlio root of tho crying ovil of the Territories—tho infamous liquor trafllc—wldlo tho other 
supplied, in tho oilicors and mon of tho Mounted Police Force, cillciont machinery for the 
prompt enforcement of tho liquor law. 

* * * “J3y tho united operation of these nets, the liquor tralliu in those 

portions of tho Territories whoro tho Mountod Polico Force liuvo their stations has been 
cireotually stumped out. The American Trading Posts imvo bean broken up and tlm 
whiskey tradors have ro-crosscd tho lino. Lawlessness and criino aro now in fact nlmost 
unknown in tho Territories and life and proporty are as safo thoro as in other portions of 
tho Dominion. 

“ All tho oflicial reports received from tho North-West show tlmt'tlm radians gener¬ 
ally appreciate tho grout boon conferred upon thorn by tho Dominion (lovornment and 
ascribe tlio ponce and security thoy now on,joy mainly to the operation of these acts, mid 
to tho presence in the country of tho Mounted Polico Force.” 

Population. 

Census of Canada, 1871. Introduction to IV. IV., p. LAWXIV. 


Names of Territorial Divisions. 

Aboriginal 

population. 

Otlior 

Races. 

Total 

population. 

“ .. 

“ British Columbia,. 

Lnbrndor, Rupert’s Lund and North-West,.. 

500 

23,000 

55,000 

12,228 

10,580 

5,000 

12,728 

33,580 

00,500 

"Total*. 

78,500 

| 27,81 i 

100,811 


Akkah. 


!If pint of Meet Committee on, immigration. and Colonization, House of Commons, 
Caiuula. Mr. McLeml's Hoido.ncc, ]>/>. 4-1-5. 


“(iVncral boundaries: From Lac Scul (say long. 92" W., lat. 50" N.) to foot of 
Rocky Mountains, lat. (10° N.; thence along base of Rocky Mountains to lat. 60° N.; 
thoneo to tlio south bend of Mouso Riverj thence to tho Lake of tho Woods, hit. 49“ N.; 
thence along Rainy River, and thence Lac Scul. This area, unbroken by mountains or 
rock to any material oxtent, with streams and small lakes which but fertilize, may bo 
stated at 320,000 square miles. 


‘Since the above comas won takon thoro has been a largo immigration of Icelanders, Mononitcs 
and others into the territories and the Frovinco of Manitoba. Tho numlior of Icelanders is approxi¬ 
mately estimated as over 1,000, and of Mononites about 5,000. Tho white population of Manitoba 
alone is now estimated at from 35,000 to 40,000, 
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“Beyond It, northwards, howovor, nro also areas of richest vogotublo mould, (hunm) 
<m warm Silurian and Devonian bases, and with marly clays of utmost fertility. They 
aro found on the lower roaolum of the Rivers Peace, Hay, anil Aux Liards (Arctic 
Htrcama, tributaries of the great Muckemdc itivnr) an aggregate, say, of at least 50,000 
Hiiuare miles.” 


vi:<i l:taim.e and uiianh (koonomim) aiiuah ukvono (anu not iNci.n>i:i> in) tiii: aiiovk, 

WITH HUKKHJIKNT TIMUKIt, it(\ 


Si|uare Miles. 

“1. HuiIhoii'h Itay Busin (|>ortion Silurian, no far an known, and fairly 
prodicablo) emit stdo, (14. of meridian HO" W.) 100,000 Hquiiru MUoh. Wont 

Hide (W. of meridian HO" W.) ,100,000 square milcH. 

“2. Winnipeg Basin, east aide, from Hnglish Hivor to Nelson Hivor... 

“,1. Beaver Hivor (middle and lower parts). 

"4, Motliy Lake and, (Jloar Wator Hivor, and Athabasca Hivor from 

Clear Water Hivor to Athabasca Lake, oast, side. 

“5, West of Mackenzie (Devonian with coal measures) to wheat line as 
abovo stated, and from Fort Cliipwoyan to Fort Hesolution on Croat Slave 

Dike, say, from hit. 58" to 01" N . 

“ 0. Fast side of Mackenzie Hiver to Fort (load llopo, or say lat. 08" N. 

“7. West of the Mackenzie Hivor from lat. 01" N„ northwards, to 
Amorican (late Hussian) boundary, long. 141" W., and American Pacific 

shore Htrip, viz:—all north of lat. 00" N., except urea No. 5, aforesaid. 

“H. Hocky Mountain eastern slope beyond wheat lino. 

“0. Outlying areas, amougst others, the oxtunsivo but undefined ones 
bclwoon the Hudson’s Bay Silurian, and northern rivers of the St. Lawrence 

Valley; say from Lake Mistassini to Lako Nopigon. 

“ 10. Add, also, tho (by somo called) ‘American Desert’ of our latitudes; 
say, between lats. 40" and 50° N., whore maizo well grown, and bufFaloes 
fatten—a favourite Indian hunting ground...... 


“Total area. 1,000,000 

“The barley turn of the above may be stated at two-thirds. 

“Tho rest of our North-West and Rupert’s Lands, including the iinmenso ‘ Barron 
» Grounds’ of our Liiurcntiiin system, niul tho Labrador Hocks of our anatom Hupert’s 
Ijftiul, and tho great wilds and islands of our Arctic, may lie fairly estimated at another 
million squuro miles. 

“Tho above econnuiie areas are predicated on the old eastern boundary of British 
Columbia, throughout its length from lat. 49" to 0(1" N., but by recent statute, tho Im¬ 
perial Act 29 and 20 Vie., chap. 07, that boundary has been changed so as to give about 
20,000 hi pi aro miles, or a little more to British (.'nlumhia, and a half of which 20,000 
square miles is wheat land of bust quality. 

“And here, os holding special knowledge, personal and documentary, as to British 
Columbia, throughout its interior, known best, if not (until very recently) almost sololy, 
by tho fur trado and tho Pugot Bound Agricultural Association, in which my father, and 
on his decease, myself, were partners, I would uiako u statomont as to the agricultural 
resources of that country, as having some relation to, if not in a sense embraced in tho 
general term ‘North-West Territories’ of Canada." 


400,1)01) 

80,000 

50,000 

20,000 


10,1)00 

100,000 




1 GO,000 
20,000 


100,000 

40,000 
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"Total area (geodesica!) 1150,000 square miles. 

" Wheat ami, islands liioltnlml, estimate at 150,000 wiuiiro milon, being all soutlii of 
lat. 55" N.; although, it must. be said, there avo fino wheat valleys far beyond nortl • 
ward, Tho giwm, barley ami vegetable area north of tho^ abovo—-thatw, from lit, 
to (I0» N. (iiot'tliom boundary of British Columbia) anil from long. 1-0 vf. . ' 
American boundary, long. 141» W., 1 ostlmato at 100,000 square miles. A coimni' - 
able iiortif>ii--say one-sixth of those areas is eovorod with nuinorauH, ami, "kn n 

tlio rivers, abounding with wlioloHomo Hull—tho Htii|tlo food of tho natives. 


“ Wood and grass area 1100,000 square miles. 

“ ilit itch rook, hut with considerable niinoml (in commercial quantity and uunlitj) 
such as gold, silver, copper, iron, Ac., and coal of bout kinds m abundanen and raub y 
workable, 50,000 si(imro miles. 

“Tim fish wealth of its shores (sen) and inland waters is unrivalled in extent and 
excellence. 

“ Us fur yield to tho I rude, in my time there, as T see by the books anil wipers of 
my father and bis stall' of eleven clerks in charge of outlying posts in tins district, was 
proportionately larger than that of any other trailing district in the whole Hudsons 
Hay Territories. What now it may he, il is impossible to say. 

“ As to Ihe adaptability of (lie eminlry for stock raising, I niny state, 

It is morn a grazing than an agricultural country, ami the horses used by the trade 
(fur) —bands of from 200 to HUO for transport—hail only tho natural grasses, hunch and 
other, to feed on tho wholt'. yenr nmnd s ami in winter, though ever left in the ojien, oven 
fattened, and wore ready for their early spring and long summer work. Ihoro wore no 
euUlo nor even a pig there in those times, and it was with groat difficulty that m lS«u 
my father uuiungcd, in spite of opposing [ndiues, to tako the livst calves up the Columom. 
They increased so rapidly Unit they (the Company) hud soon moro than they required, or 
could use in anyway, and they bad to let thorn run wild. 

“Nino years afterwards, viz., in 18115, the I’uget Hound Agricultural Association, 
with a capital of ,£200,ODD stg., ten por cent paid, whs started by a fow jHivtiievs of the 
Kudsou’s ituy Company, and amongst them my father to tho oxtont of *500 stg. It 
established n farm, very largo, on the Pacific Const, Puget Wound, with extension to 
Vancouver Island. 


“ Tho principal objective market, was tho Russian trade, viz., tallow to their trading 
pests, and garrison at Sitka on tho nortli-woat (tlion Russian) const, and also for supplies 
to the Hudson's Huy Company’s trade. For some years it paid 5 per cont on pain up 
capital (10 per cent.), but from iiiisnmimgcmont or failure ot market, dividends faded 
entirely, and about 111 yonr« ago I sold.out at pur. 

“ TJio Oregon Treaty gave the Americans the greater part ol our lauds and 
improvements, and tho indemnity voted, and ultimately after about 20 years paid for it, 
was one million dollars, tin increase in valuo of nearly ten fold in elovon years, the treaty 
boing in 1818. The fact carries its own obvious significance on tho questions of agricul¬ 
tural resources of the region in question. The average yield of that wbent field is 
credibly reported at from 00 to 80 bushels of wheat pur acre (English acre). 



“ Tlio Company's farms on tlio Columbia ami tho Cowlitz (a northern tributary noar 
tint uoaHt), constituted, I imllovo, in tlmir value, tlio principul portion of tlio four inilllotiH 
of dollars of indemnity votod to tlio Company, and paid by tlio Amorloun Government of 
tlio United Htates under tlio Oregon Treaty. Tlio terrain of Hmithom Mritish Columbia 
-•a eouiparativo plateau—from Kamloops to tlio Amurieun boundary (411") rift tlio 
Okanagan Valley, is nob n whit Iohh valuable for grazing, and mtiuli of ibj'or agriuultural 
purposes, than any jiarb of tlio Columbia Valley. Unfortunatnly for tlio oountry'a credit 
in tbia roHpocb, tlio into railway surveys liavo boon in what truly may bo uallod a Son of 
Mountains-—''its Highlands’—ita Alpino rogioim of Homowliat ruggod mould; bub an 
the campagnio, the over fertile pluiitH, and vales and mountain foot slopes of Italy, or 
Houtliorii France, aro not to bo judged liy tlio neighboring lioiglitH that lint min'iHtor to 
their fertility, noithor should Uritish Columbia in hor pliyaleal features in this respect. 

" Ho nmob for Houtliorii Urilmli Columbia, Hay from the American boundary to 
latitude fi t" north. Itoynud that the country in Iohh mountainous, and in fact from the 
Hooky Mountaiiui to tlio CoiiHb Range is a lino rolling plateau of wood and prairie with 
much lake and river of easy and ini' continuous navigation, and where, at an average 
height of only uhout 1,1100 feet above sen, tlio prevailing flora i'h one indicative of heat, 
and momturo, and a fine climate, with no severer winter weather than prevails in central 
Canada, say in the meridian of Ottawa. 

"lb is a region little known, Have to the old fur traders of tlm North-West, and in 
their journals and over faithfully kept and most credible diaries—from which in my 
book, ‘Pence ltivor,’ published hero four years ago, I quota largely—we find record of a 
high degree of fertility and agricultural product,. 

"1 Hindi hero present Imt two extracts, viz., from the late Chief Factor Harmon's 
journal of life, for several yearn there, about '<() years ngo, and which was printed about 
f»0 years ago, and is now Hcarco. ‘At Port ft. James' (about latitude 54" 110' north, and 
1,800 feet above Han, as estimated by me, and iih subsequently ascertained by aneroid 
measurement by Mr. Horetzky, of Mr. Fleming's stall), ‘the first barley (live quarts) 
sown produced five bushels, say about 84 bushels per acre.’ 

“ ‘ At Fort Fraser’ (still further west on tlio slope of the Cascade or Coast Range), 
• the first potatoes planted (about a bushel) produced forty-fold.' 

“Fort St. .lames is only about 50 inilos, in air lino, from old Fort George on the 
Fraser, and to which point, it lias just been repotted, the Canadian Pacific lluilwuy is 
being located. The nearest and boat access to ocoan from that point is by that valley—a 
fine open ouo according to roport—on wliioh old Fort Fraser was built, ami whence to 
ocoan—Gardnor'H Inlot, there iH (according to old fur trade reports in my possession) at 
least ono salmon stream direct westward to ocean, and salmon being unable to loap 
beyond 12 feet in height, their prosoneo on this plateau by such short cut from hou would 
seem to indicate a line of route possibly foasiblo for railway to ocean there. 


“ Tlinra would ho more good land along such a line than a.iy other further south, as 
all south between the Fraser ltivor and the wont coast is higher and colder. 

“ For Canadians, accustomod and aide to copo with such winter thoro, and with the 
more than ordinary Canadian dogroo of growing power in climato and soil, this region is 
really a good one; and a local market is uvor at hand in tlio gold mining communities of 
Cariboo, Ominica, and Cassiar.” 
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ADVANTACIKH Oh' TIIK CANADIAN ItoUTK. 

Fanis and Figures relating to Vancouver Island and British Columbia, By Desyard 
Pemberton, Surveyor-Oeneral, Vonconver Island, p. 107. 

* # “Governor Stovons, ( # ) of Minwmotn, boliovos that tho most 

desirable route to tho Puoifio will bo found in tlio possession of Great Britain, niul that 
a groat intor-ocoanio coinnmnioation in morn likely to bo constructed through tho RiiHkut- 
uhowan Basin tlmn aoroHH tho American deserts, tho cretaceous and comparatively rainless 
areas of tho southern latitudes.” 

Tun I’llADK 111 VIJII Cnl.'NTIIY. 

The Wild North Land. Ily Cnpt, W. F. Butler, F.JIM.S., yp. 19S-UM. 

* 1:1 * “ Unlike tho prairios of tho Saskatchewan, this plateau is thickly 

iutorHperNod with woods and thiokota of ]>inn and poplar. Ita many lakes uro free from 
alkali, and tho variod growth of willows which they auatain yield ample auatonance to 
tho herdH of mouae which atill roam tho laml. Tho deep trough through which the river 
(I’uuco) flows increases with singular regularity as the traveller nseonds tho stream. Thus 
at Vermillion the hanks uro scarcely ill) feet above low water level; 200 miles higher up 
thny riso to 3150 foot; at Dunvcgun they are 720 ; and 100 miles still further west they 
attain an olovation of 900 and 1,000 feet. Onco upon tho summit, howovor, no indication 
of ruggodnem meets tho eye. Tho country sproads into a succession of prairies, lakes, anil 
copses, through which tho traveller can ride with onso, safo from tho badger-holes which 
form such an ohjcotionnblo feature in more southern prairies. At times tho river-bed fills 
up tho entire bottom of tho deep valley through which it runs; but more frequently a 
wooded torraco lies between the foot of tho ridgo and tho brink of tho water, or tho laud 
risos to the upper lovel in u series of rounded and loss abrupt uscents. Tho soil is a dark 
sandy loam; tho rocks are ohiofly limo and sandstone, and the numerous slidos and huge 
landslips along tho lofty shores, render visiblo strata upon strata of many-colored earths 
and layers of rock and shingle, lignito and banded clays in rich succession. A black, 
bituminous earth in many places forces its way through rook or shingle, and rushes in 
long, dark streaks down the stoop doscent. Such is tho presont aspect of the Pcuco iliver, 
ns lonely anil silont it holds its long courao, deep furrowed bolow tho unmeasured 
wildornoss.” 

Voyages'from Montreal through the Continent of North America, By Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, /»/>. l/»4-l55. Under date of May 10 th, 1791). 

* * * “ From tho placo which wo quitted this morning, the west side of 

tho river (Peace) displayed a suocossion of tho most boautiful sconory I had over beheld. 
Tho ground rises at intervals to a considerable hoight, and stretching inwards to a con¬ 
siderable distance ; at every interval or pauso in tho rise, there is a very gontly ascending 
spuco or lawn, which is alternate with abrupt precipices to tho summit of tho wholo, or, 
at least, as far as the eye could distinguish. This magnificent theatre of nature has all the 
decorations which the trees and the uuimuls of tho country can afford it ; groves of poplars 
in every shape vary tho scone; and their intervals are onlivonod witli vast hords of elks 
and buffaloes, tho fonnor choosing the steeps and uplands, the latter preferring the plainH. 

* * The whole country displayed an oxuberant verdure ; the trees that bear 

a blossom were advancing fast to that delightful appearance, and the velvet rind of their 
branches reflecting the oblique rays of a rising or setting sun, addod a splendid gaiety to 

O Report of Select Committeo to House of Representatives, Leg. Minnesota, 1888. 1 
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tho scone, which no expressions of mlno wo qualified to describe. Tlio east Hiilo of the 
rlvor consists of a rango of high-land covered with tlio whito spruce andllin Hoft birch, 
while tlio hanks itliomul wltli tlio nlilor and tlio willow," 

Ibid, /»/<. 7-t*. 

# 111 # " Tim luinlcH of tlio river both above and bidow tlio rapids, won' 

on both hUIoh oovorod with tho varimm kinds of wood uoiiiinoii to tldn country ; portion- 
Jui'ly tlio western nido, tho land being lower and consisting of a rich black will. This 
artificial ground w curried down by tho Htroam, and rests upon drift-wood, ho iih to bo oiglit or 
ton foot (loop, Tlio eastern banks are tnoro olavatod, and tlio soil is yellow otuy mixed 
with gravol; so that tho troes aro neither ho largo or numerous as oil tho opposite slioiv, 

* ,;i * “ Tho IndianH informed mo that at a very small distance from either 

bank of tho river aro vory extensive plains, frequented by largo herds of buffaloes; while 
tho moose and roindoor keep in tho woods that border on it." 

Cantu I a on the Pacific. Jtj Charles Iloretzky, pp. 34-115-51. 

,!l * “ Fur Hovoral miles to tho south-west, tho nobio (Poaoo) ltivor, 

flowing 800 foot beuuath us, on its silent course to tho Arctic Ocean, could bo distinctly 
traced as it moandorod through its mighty valley. Several largo and wooded islands dotted 
its surface hero and there. About a couple of milos to tho south the 

Smoky ltivor, a very largo tributary, mingles its waters with those of tho Poaco ltivor. 
From our position, aud embracing an angle of fully lilt) degrees, or, in other words, from 
tlio north-west round to south, a boundless and nearly lovol expanse of country could bo 
taken in at a glanco, the only breaks boing tho groat valleys of tho Peace and Smoky 
Itivers, than which nothing that wo had over soon could bo more beautiful, tho former 
especially, in its magnitude and depth, surpassing all wo had anticipated. Tho width ot 
tho valley at this point cannot bo less than two and a half milos; and tho banks, covered 
with verdure, and showing occasionally clumps of wood, slopn downwards to the water's 
edge in varied yet over graceful form.” 


Ibid, p, 42. 

* * * “ Tho Fort (Dunvogaii) is estimated to bu 1,000 feet above son 

level; lienco tho gouorul olovation of tlio surrounding country is one thousand seven 
hundred foot, which is much tlio same os that of Lesser Slave Lake. Tho Homo elevation 
holds good on the south side, which is partially covered with a scattered growth of jwplar 
and spruce troes. 

“ Tho ofltorescenco of sulphate of soda ’j occasionally romarkod along tho Hlopes of the 
valley in the vicinity of Dunvogan, and cannol coal occurs within a dozon miles of the fort, 
but on the Houtli side. From tho ltocky Mountain Portage to the Smoky ltivor, a 
distance of probably 250 miles, the Peace Biver, after tuking a leap of 240 feet through 
tho lost and most eastern of the.Bocky Mountain Bangos, has cut its way through tliiok 
strata of day and sandstone to a depth of 700 and 800 foot, whore it flows over an almost 
horizontal strata of limestone, which stretches northward as faros Lake Athabasca, where 
tho primitive system meets tho silurian.” 

Ibid, p. 44. 

# # # e We followed a woll defined Indian trail, which led us over the 

most charming country we hail yet seen, passing sometimes through small poplars, but 
chiefly over an opon rolling prairie land of tho most excellent kind. 
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# # # “ Wo procoodod to examine tlto section exposed to.view, which 

consisted of nn immense layer of clay, sandstono, slate and fossiliforoiiH limestone. Mixed 
up with these strata wo found an uxcollont specimen of coal. 

111 * * n After suppor*this evening I tested the qualities oi the coal we had 

picked up at noon, and found it to burn readily, giving a good, clear ilamo, with very little 
ash; tlm strong odor of real coal was omitted. We hud, indued, found a treasure; and 
when wo rollout that hundreds of square miles of this beautiful country in all probability 
cover immtmso Holds of this mineral, tlm future of this oasis in the groat ‘ Nor-west’ may 
bo safely predicted. 

* * * “ Tho whole country piutsed over during thoso four days was varied 

in appearance, tho trail passing through woods and prairie, principally tho former, and for 
the last two days through a rough country covered with very donso forest. A good many 
largo creeks were crossed and they invariably flowed thropgh deep depressions cut out by 
themselves in tho lund, to a depth of ,')00 to 400 foot, whoro we crossed them. Some very 
beautiful prairio land was also seen, but wo always kojit to tho north of tho ‘drnml 
Prairie,’ which, unfortunatoly, wo had not time to visit; still tho favorable appearance of 
the country we did pass through argued greatly in favor of tho mere southern section, 
about which wo had heard so much.” 


/hid, p. fn'l. 

* * * “ Immediately beneath, and at my very foot, lay tho little Fort, 

(St. John) tho doors and windows being just discern able in tho distance, while behind it, 
to tho south, tho high ridgo of tho right bank of tho Pine River could lie traced for many 
miles to tho south-west. Tho wholo country in that direction was ouo mass of dense 
forest, extending right up to tho outer and most eastern range of tho Rocky Mountains, 
which wore distinctly visible. Away in tho farther distnneo, a few snow-capped and 
isolated peaks, of tlm higher mtigo, roared their serrated summits high in tho clear and 
cloudless sky, and owing to a ]ieculiar state of tho atmosphere, seemed to vibrato and 
Iromblo as each successive ray of th6 now rapidly declining sun {infringed U|«m their 
snowy sides." 

/hid, p, JiH. 

* * .“ On riding up from tho river (Peace) to gain tho higher regions 

above, wo passed over softie alluvial llatH which were very densely timbered, und wo saw 
some magnilicont rough-bark poplars, 3 or 4 foot in diumotor, and growing to a great 
height. Wo were now 22 miles from the lower end of tho Rocky Mountain Port""' 
where we arrived on tho morning of tho 22iul, after following the northern slop' t 
valley for tho entire distance. Between tho Riviere du Milieu and tho Por. *, wo 
crossod several deep ravines, tho outlets of small rivers flowing into tho main one. The 
trail, though rough in occassional spots, earned us over a very fine country, where tho 
excellent soil und largo tmets of fine land, facing to tho south, would offer great facilities 
for fanning. There was, however, a scarcity of wood, but the southern banks and tlm 
numerous islands, being covered with dense timber, afford unlimited quantities of that 
material for both fuel and manufacturing purposes. As wo approached the Portage tho 
soil became very light and sandy, nnd tho cypress occurred in abundance." 

Ifi'/wrt of the Meet Committee on Immigration and Colonixatim. lloum of Comnioue, 
Canada. Prof emir Macoun'e Evidence on the Flora and Fauna.of the Country. 

“ Q> 1» there any other wood than poplar in tho Peaco River countiy 1 

•*.l. Five-sixths of all the timber is poplar, and is invariably a sign of dry Roil and 
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goial land, Dalaiim poplar is vory abundant on tlio islands in all tlio norlh-wcatorn 
rivora, often attaining a diameter of from 0 to 10 font, ovon an far north an Fort Hitnjmon. 
Whlto apruco grows to a vory largo also on all tlio wntorshoda and tho Hlopna of tlifi Nontli 
Imnk of tho 1’oaoo llivor, on islands in all tho rivers, and vory alnindantly on tho low 
latulH at tlio went imd of Lako AtliahaNoa. i liavn often soon it ovor tliron fool, in 
diameter, but tlio umtal ai/.o ia from one to two fuut. Dankman pine waa not obtiorvod on 
I’oaco llivor, but it occurs at Kuko Athabasca, and ia abundant no you approaoli tlio 
Haakatohowan lUvor from tho north. Tta proaonou indioatca Handy noil unfit for utilt.t- 
vation. 

“ White birolt ia not abundant along tlio I’oneo llivor but ia common on tlio Atha¬ 
basca and Mnekeu/io llivora. Tim Nortimrn liidiaiiH make largo ipimititioa ofayrup from 
ita aap in apring. 

“Those are tlm moat important IrnoH. Tlmro arc no beech, iiiaplo, nail, oak, elm, 
white or rod pirns in tlio country. 

“ Q, What fruita grow apnntanooualy in tho I’oaco llivor country and Athabaaca 
rogiona ? 

"A. Tho burry of tlm Amuhnic/iim' CnHiuliimin (.Service Horry of (Junndinns, I’oirca 
of-tlm French linlf-brooda, mid Hus-kn-tum borrioa of tho Imliana) ia collected in immoiiao 
i|iinntitioa in tho upper Ponce llivor, and forma quite an article of food and trade. When 
I waa at Dunvogan laHt auinmor tho Indiana and llalf-brooda were cani|iod out collecting 
tlio borrioa which wore tlion in thoir prime (August 0th). Honra aro vory fond of thorn, 
and rosort to tho auuny alopoH of tho Peace lUvoi’nt this timo in groat numbora to food 
upou tho borrios. Tho Indian women proas thorn into squaro cakca whilo fresh and tlion 
dry thorn for futuro uao, but thoHo intended for tho Hudson Hay Company’s pouts aro dried 
in tho Hun and mixed witli dry moat and grease to form pommicau, or aro fried in grease 
lor a dmtwrl. 

“ Strawberries ami raspberries are very abundant in must, districts on Peace llivor, 
especially at Vermillion. 

* * * * » :• 

“ Q. la the water good in the romti llivor country? 

“ A. Tlio water.! of tho Saskatchewan, Athabasca and Poaco llivora aro novor clour, 
and in tho spring of tlio year are very muddy. All other waters in tho Pence llivor 
country lire good. T novor saw a brackish pool in the whole region. 

“ Q. Aid tlio valloys of the Saskatchewan and Peace Kivor healthy for white moil 1 

“.I. During tlm years in 1872 nnd 187/), I novor aaw a Hick white mail or Half- 
breed. My own‘health was so much improved by my first trip that 1 have lieen a now 
man ever since. Moat will keep fresh an astonishing timo, anil this is ono of tho aurost 
teats of tho purity of tlio atmosphere. 

“ Tlio Iudiaus of Poaco llivor aro fading away, and will soon disappear. Scrofulous 
diseases of various kinds, and pulmonary diseases produced by insufficient clothing sre 
doing thoir work, and tho scanty population is lessoning every year. 

# # # * * 
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" Q, T« thoro nny gnmo? 

" A, Tim monso !h still abundant on lioth shies of tlio 1'caco It Ivor, and tlm wood 
bullalo is still found liotwuou tlio Athabasca and tlio Peace River about lat. A7". From ADD 
to 1,000 bead in tlio estimate of tho hunters. Black lawn arc very numerous on tlio ti|i< 
I mr part of Ppiico It Ivor, and furnished tho olilof food of tlio people in July mid Anoint. 
< larlnoo aro north and oast of Lako Athabasca, and aro tlio olilof food of tliu Indintm and 
llalf-liroeds of that rogion. Rabbit* aro in immonso nuinborn whorovor thoro is timber, 
and aro ciurily tnkon, Wotorfowl are boyond computation, during Soptomlair, in tho 
neighborhood of Lake AthabnNon, and largo flooka of Canaila gooso aro found on i’oaro 
River all summer, 'Lynx, lioavor, martin and fox mnko up tho chief fur-lwurlng animalH, 

“ Q, Aro thoro any minnral doposita in tho country I ff ho, Htato tho diflbront kinds. 

“yf, Largo deposits of coal linvo been observed, by Mr. Solwyn, on the Saskatchewan 
Isitwuun tho Rocky Mountain Hoiiho and Victoria, a dlstanco of 211 mile*. Ho H|ioakH 
in ono plncoof having noon Roams 20 foot thick, ami in liw report for 187,') and 187-1, jin 
glvcH a photograph,'on jingo 41, of thin aoam. 

“itov. Mr, Oinnt, in ‘Ocoan to Ocean,’ s|Mjaks of a scum of coal on tho Pembina 
Itivor—a tributary of tlio Athabasca—ton foot thick, and from which they brought away 
specimens that were afterwards analysod by Professor Lnwson, and found to contain loh’s 
flam .1 per cent of ash. 

"While on my trip to IVueo River, in company with Mh ilorotzky, in tlio fall of 
1872,1 discovered coal in largo quantities in tho bank of ono of tlio rivers which flow 
into Littlo Slavo Lake, Tt was also scon in small quantities in a number of other 
localities in tho vicinity of tho lake. It is also reported from tho upper part of Smoky 
Rivor, and I have scon it in small quantities on the nppor part of Peace Rivor and its 
tributaries on thought bank. I observed no indications,of coal lielow Smoky Hivor, but 
Sir John Richardson speaks of lignito being abundant on tho Mackenzie. 

“ Cloy ironstone is associated with tho coal wherever it has been observed, although 
possibly not in paying quantities. Coal, thon, and ironstono may ,l>o said to extend 
almost all tho way from tho boundary to tho Arctio Ocoan. Gypsum of tho voiy best 
quality, and as white os snow, was soon at Peace Point on Pence ftivor, and for a distanco 
of ovor 20 milos it extended on both sides of the rivor, averaging 12 feet in thickness. 
Sir John Richardson says in his ‘Journal of a Boat Voyago to the Arctio Ocean,’ Yol. 1, 
pago 140, that ho found this same gypsum associated with tho salt deposits on Salt River 
about 70 miles N.N.K., from Peace Point, and lie infem that the country betwoon is of 
tlio saino character. 

“ Sir John examined the suit deposits at Salt River and found that they wero derived 
from the water of salt springs, of which ho found a numbor flowing out of a hill and 
spreading their waters ovor a clay flat of some extent. The evaporation of the water 
leaves the salt incrusting tho soil, and in some places forming mounds out of which tho 
puro salt is shovollod. 

“ For many miles along tho Athabasca bolow tho Forks thoro aro outcrops of block 
shale from which liquid petroleum is constantly oozing. At various points, at some dis¬ 
tance from tho immediate bonk of tho rivor thero are regular tar springs, from which tho 
Hudson Bay Company got their supply for boat building and other purposes. The tar is 
always covered with water in these springs, and something like coal oil is seen floating on 
this water. Besides those mentioned, other springs are known to oxist on tho Clearwater, 
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n tributary of tho Athalxwon, And on Feaoo lllvor, near Hmokr 1U vcr, And Little Bod 
lUver on tho samo stream. Hutphur A)irings ora frequent on tfw Clearwater, ond large 
inntAllfaroiM dojKxdts nrosald to «xtnt nmr Fond Du Uo on tho north shore of 1 am 
AtlmlHUwn. (laid In found in imidl quantities on tho upper Renee River, lint it Is of Tory 
littln account, Immonso quantities of flnUolM* Aandstono occur for over IKK) mllux Along 
I’oiUKt lUver, and other minerals will Ini discovered whou tho country hi tatter known, 


* * • » c e « • « 


11 Q. Wlmt wan tlm nntim* of your olmerv/itloii* on tho Horn of iVuen lllvor, aiiiI 
what rrmultM did you obtain I 


“ /(, At hIx iKtlutH, aw it worn, t iniulo n section by enumerating nil thr flowering 
plants in tho vicinity. Thom jiointo were Hudson's Hope, Just cant of tlm mountains; Ht, 
John's 00 mlloA talow; Dunvegnn, 120 tnlhw fhrthor down; then Vermillion, About .TOO 
mlluH lower down, tlion Little ltod lUver, 100 mllm further down, and laatiy At Lake 
AthalHwon. Aa will ta mien tho flora of tho whole river la much like that of Central 
(lufcvrio, mid of tho )imlrlo region, It may ta oa well to nminrit that wo can only dednoe 
tlm temperature of tho growing aenaon mini the vegetable jirodnotlona, Tlie following 
table given tho reimlt of tlie tatanicnl exatnlmiiion in n very condensed form s— 
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" The only ptanta that «how any signs of a boreal climate atv thorn from Quebec. 
Tho two at Vermillion were Yellow Rattle ( Bhinanihus GritteguUi) and High Rn*h 
Cranberry ( Vtimrmm jtauei/hrum.) The moat prominent feature In the whom region 
wow a richness in tho noli and ranknem in tho vegetation never neon in Ontario." 


Navnutiox tiikocoii tkk Rocky Mouxtaisa, 


Skrich if the Aort/MIVrf of (mm*«t. By Myr. Tatkf, /». 33. 

* * * v I’enoo lUver la unquestionably ono of tho moat lawilifbl in tho 

country, ]iorha}Mt in tho world. Ita navigation, at any rate in bonta of tho country, la no* 
intorruptod, except by a amall fall and a fow rapid*. Tlieao obatrucUona might ta 
removod by works of aecondaiy importance, and then tho river would be navigable, 
throughout ita length, for tigata of considerable sire, and thin, too, nearly tlironghont the 
summer, 

“ Flowing through a valley ha tamtiful ua it ia rich, tho atream tinea in Uie Rooky 
Mountains, quito oloae to tho sourcea of tho celebrated Fraser lUver, with which, w River 
Athabasca does with Columbia River, it forms a water channel that almost uninterruptedly 
connects tho Arctlo Ocean with tho Pacific. 

"The route in certainly not without difficulties, but them are mneli lees than wouhl 
naturally ta supposed to bo connected with crossing the Rocky Mountains by water. It 
was discovered by Sir Alexander Mackenzie in 1703, and haa been nsod by (hr traders. 
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There uta those who maintain tlmt it is tho natural roml to tho North-West, Tim vnlloy 
watered hy tho Peace Itivor cannot hut booomo peopled, and thon many inquisitive anil 
interested individualH will admire tlna grand stream tlmt In now probably regarded with 
indifference by tho poor family of hoavora (1) living on it banka." 


Report of l/in Select Committee of the ffotm of Common*, Canada, on /minty rut ion, ami 
Colonization, 18711,' p, 51), Mr, Mu/com Me head'* fivulenee, 

" Tho moat iniimrtant stretches of navigation are from lied llivur to tlm month of 
tho Saskatchewan, tlicnco to Edmonton, and oven aomo miloa lieyond. Thia afirotoh might 
l»o effected without break of bulk, or at leant without taking tho boat out of water. From 
a point on tho Saskatchewan, any about Victoria or below, a portngo rood of about sixty 
milea ahould bo, and l am told ia being made, to tlm bond of tlm Atlinbaaca j tlmnco to tho 
mouth of the Peace River tho diatanco ia about .150 miloH; thence to Mountain Falla ia 
almut 220 inilea. Thia stretch of 570 miloa ia of comparatively moat gontlo current and 
of over-abundant brimming watora. Tlio Mountain Falla nocoaaitato a abort portage. 
From them to tho foot of tho Rocky Mountaina ia a aplondid atrotcb of 500 miloa, com¬ 
paratively oaay rivor navigation, without a ainglo break for boata of any size, row, auil or 
atoam, Hero a portage (not diilicult) of ton miloa occura. But beyond that, and with a 
sonii-lucuatrino eourao, acroaa and through tho very heart of the Rocky Mountain* to 
McLeod a Like, and Fort on the IFeat aide, there ia unbroken and comparatively eaKy 
navigation for liontH, about 200 milea further, and by the Finlay Branch, about tlm aanm 
diatanco to tlm Ominica Gold Minea, a region without one had rapid. 

'* M m River, from Athuhaacu Lake to tho Arctic, baa u eourao of about 

1,400 miloa, in which, in pretty cloae aucccaaion, not far from tho Lake, there are only 
four rapids. The reat of tlm stream, witli a body of water but little leaa than our St. Law- 
renco, and in current like that between Montreal and tjiiela*e, ia a tboiiantuV milea and 
more of ahip nnirae." 


Li.iM.rn: or I’kach Rivuii. 

The fiat filer e Con airy, Jf admit liny mut Xnrlh- II ext Terrltork«. Hy A. J. flomdf, CMC, 

* t “Elevated ua Dituvcgau on Peace River ia, 910 feet abovo tlm aca 
liy lmfroy, <78 by Richardson, and under the high latitude of 0(1" 0' north, it may bo 
altercating to compare tho mean temperature of tho seven months from April to October, 
inclusively, of tho year 180.1, with tlm mean tompomtttro of Halifax, Nova Scotia, latitude 
4 »" 30 north, as givon in tho tables of tempernturea. 

• 

• “ It shows tlm monthly mean tcrii[>craturoal Diinvegan to bo fully a degree, and tlmt 
of the throe summer months to lie about two degrees, warmer thun Halifax. 

“The three coldest mouths are, on tlm other hand, intensely eold compared with 
Halifax—an admirable arrangement for utility. The milder winter of Halifax would be 
comparatively valueless at Dimvogim, but it is of tlm utmost imjwrtmice at Halifax, which 
owes its open winter navigation to it. 

“Nothing conclusive can bo based on ono year’s observations; but combined with 
other indications of climate, thoy afford favorable evidence." 


(!) This no doubt rcfcri to the trilio of Weaver Indians who inhabit tlm Peace IJivcr 


country. 
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Mr, S, J. tiawtton'ti Report on the Line ((/'Route between Lake Superior and Red River , 1801) 

* * 111 “ Could wo visit tho fortilo boll, mill see its brood navigable rivers, 

cutting through grant coni fields, near tlioir sources, to wind for many hundreds of thIIoh 
through grassy pmirloH of unsurpassed fortuity, or, passing from this fortilo licit, to viow 
Htill another liolt oh vast, further to tlm iiortli, but furthor iiIho to tlio wont, nod undor 
climatic influences of u lowur lovol—whom auotlior navigable rivor, tlio groat Unjiga 
(Pence) biking its rise in tlm plains of British Columbia, cuts tlirougb tlm ltooky 
Mountains, in its course of a thousand miles, and winds oaalward tlirougb woodland and 
pruirio, aoroaa ton dugroim of longitudo. 'I'bia ia tlm rogiou which no im|imaaod Hir Alox- 
andor Maokonnio, tlm Unit civilized man who had ovor beheld it. Early in May lm aaw 
tlm country groou with oxuborant vorduro, its goatly undulating bills and valleys covored, 
aa far as tho oyo could roach, with vast herds of bulfulo and oik, with tlioir young frisking 
about thorn. Ho speaks of its soft and bountiful sconory, its tmoa in full blossom, anil, 
indeed, to judge from his account, as well as from tho narratives of othor travel tors, it 
would seem as if this remote country of Unjiga, with its winding streams, its clumps of 
trees, and beautiful greensward, and its herds of unturned cattle, rivals if it does not sur¬ 
pass, in many places, all the groves, lawns and plantations with which genius mid art 
seek to adorn Urn habitations of civilized life." 






